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IS THE FIRST PHILIPPIC OF DEMOSTHENES 
ONE OR^ION, OR COMPOSED OF TWO ? 


However great the services may be whitji criticism has ren¬ 
dered to classical literature, 1^ clearing the works of the ancients 
from the adulterated additions intruded on them in the times of 
the decay of letters, and also from the dross and tarnish impart¬ 
ed to them in the times of ignorance and barbarity, yet it has 
frequently become a knife which has gone to the quick, and 

which has not rarely ^ut away whole vital parts. This remark 
may be applied to the first Philippic of Demosthenes. Leland, 
in his Biography of Philip, was the first who divided this ora¬ 
tion into two parts, and thus made it deformed and lifeless. 
He vi^ followed by Gillies, and the authority of this famous 
historian caused considerable credit to be given to that opinidb; 
it was more fully developed by the renowned philologist Jacobs 
at Gotha, in bis translation of the political orations of Demos¬ 
thenes, and carried on to that degree of perfection of which it 
was susceptible, by Rudiger in his edition of some orations of 
Demosthenes. (Demosihenis Philippica priraa, Olynthiacse 

tres, et de Pace, &c. ed. C. A. Rudiger. Lipsia, 1818.) It is 

to be feared, that this opinion will prevail with that great part 
of the philologists, who Attach more importance to authorities 
than to their own examination. We hdVe pronounced our opi¬ 
nion on this hypothesis; we think that it disgraces one of the 
finest works of the iln mortal orator, and converts a production, 
which is extremely powerful and full of life, into two poor aj^ 
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On the first Philippic 

helpless cripples. We shall first examine and refute the reason- 
ing on which this hypothesis is built; we shall th^n propose our 
counter arguments. We> of ^ourse^ take the hypothesis in its 
improved shape. 

I, Refutation of the arguments. 

The abo^-mentioned critics contend, ** that the 6rst Philip¬ 
pic is composed of two distinct orations; the former terminat¬ 
ing with iropo^i aTToSfi^if, p. 48. (ed, Reiske); the latter com¬ 
mencing, of course, with a /x^v iiiisig, m avlgsg x. t. X.; 

each referring to different times and objects; the first to the 
intended sitrprisal of Thermopylae by Philip; the subject of the 
second is probably, the security of the hies and towns of the 
Hellespont,** 

In the first part/’ say these critics, Demosthenes speaks 
of raising an army, furnishing the provisions, and poiuting out 
the funds, but he speaks at a time when war had not yet com¬ 
menced ; in the second part, on the contrary! he s[)eaks of a 
period when war had actually commenced oi\lhe part of the 
Athenians, and when the disasters occasioned theicby were the 
cause of llie orator’s exhortations to carry it on more success¬ 
fully.’’ I'his argument is quite immaterial. The circumstance 
of Demosthenes speaking in the first part of armaments against 
Philip, but in the second of disgrace already suffered by the 
Athenians, proves nothing; for it maybe answered, that the 
orator has rejected these considerations in the second part from 
oratorical reasons. Only the following question is here of great 
moment: whether hostilities had taken place between Philip 
and the Athenians, before the march of the former to Thermo¬ 
pylae? We may, we think, dispense with proving the fact of 
these previous hostilities, related by Justin, Diodorus, and so 
frequently alluded to by Demosthenes and .^schines. What 
avails it, therefore, to add further: that in the, first part no 
mention is made of the idle and fruitless decrees of the Athe¬ 
nians against Philip, but only in the second; ” since, in fact, all 
these decrees occur in a period previous to the events at Ther¬ 
mopylae? (Cf. concerning these decrees, Olynth. i. Olynlh. n. 
Phil. II.) W'bat imports it to add, that in the second part, 
W‘here the orator speaks of the misfortunes caused by the mer¬ 
cenary troops, and of the injustice to the commanders, he pro¬ 
bably hinted at reoent events subsequent to the affair of Ther¬ 
mopylae /’ since the Atfienians had for a long time made w'ar in 
this w ay, and Demosthenes himself, in his option irep) <rvfTa^B(os, 
had already severely censured in the same manner? As to the 

of injustice towards the commanders (p. 53), they obviously 
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of Demosthenes, 

i^fer to die civil war against the allies^ and are so explained 
even by the defenders of that hypothesis. (See Rudiger 1.1.) 

A particular stress is farther tiaid on the passage, p. 42. 

H. T. A. contrasted with p. 52, ie, x. t. K These 

passages/’ say Jacobs and Riidigeri “coniradict each other; in 
the first, the orator anticipates the future, and expresses the 
hope, that, in the war to take place, Philip way be punished, if 
the Athenians follow the advice proposed. In tlj^e second pas¬ 
sage, the orator speaks of a war already comwenccd, for the 
purpose of punishing Philip, but disgraceful in its proceedings.” 
Whoever has attentively read Demosthenes, knows that he always 
considers the Athenians in a state of warfare against Philip, after 
the first deception they had experienced from him; as also does 
Libanius, (cf. Hyoth. too wepi init.) The hostile relation 

between these two states was particularly increased, after Philip 
began (Olymp. cvi. 4.) more clearly to^develope his intentions; 
and to this perio^, the passage, p. 52, may conveniently be re¬ 
ferred, as we shall soon show more fully. The first passage, 
p.42, by no means contradicts this; Demosthenes does not deny 
in it, that a war had been waged for the purpose of punishing 
Philip; the character of the whole speech, from its commence¬ 
ment, rather tends to show, Jhat it presupposes a durable state 
of M'arfure; but tlie orator denies in both passages, that the 
purpose of punishing Philip had been attained, and gives reason 
to hope, in the former, that it may be attained by means of his 
counsels. 

These seeming arguments were broached after Lelaud, in 
order to enforce his hypothesis. He himself chiefly founded 
his opinion on the nature of the transactions mentioned in p. 49* 
Philip attacked the tributary islands of the Athenians with a 
fleet, surprised and took a squadron of their vessels stationed 
on the coast jof Euboea, made a descent on the shore of Mafa- 
thon, and curried off the Salaminian galley. These events are 
related only by Demosthenes in this passage, and by no other 
writer: they are indefinitely alluded to in a few passages. Now 
these occurrences, remarks Dr, Leland, suppose such a«i hosti¬ 
lity between Athens and Philip, as cannut be assumed at the 
time preceding the epoch of the first Philippic: be therefore 
looks for another period, and deceived by two passages of De¬ 
mosthenes and Aeschines ^relating to those incideuts, he places 
diem immediately before the uegociutions of peace. The first 
of these passages is Demosth. Exord, 3^. But nothing can be 
inferred from this passage, excepting that Philip first spent some 
Unie ill making depredaiioits on the islands^ and afterwards (>dd 
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^otXiv ^v/xa elf Mapa^Sai^ot Xi)ffTp/^ej icfi^i<ry(oy) sailed to the 

Attic coasts; nota word about the time of tliese incidents. The’ 
i?ccond passage is JEsch. de f^s. leg. In this passage are the 
following words: Ss ex MaxeSoytix;, ouxer’ iwip 

*Aii^iiro\ewg vpo^ aAA’ wegi /l^ftvou xal ^JftjSpow 

xot\ Sxvpoo, Vwv iifASTepsov xnjjxxrwv* e^eAe/Tov Si Xeppovvri^oy rifuwv 
01 •jToXirott, T^v ouo'av 6pLo><oYovfievco$ ^AStivalmy,—Ot p.ev xaipo) 
xoXecof t.ojoDtoi ^trav^ ev oJ$ vtp) ryj$ eye- 

yovro Xoyoi. But Dr. Leland does not deal fairly with this 
passage; he collects together what may support his opinion, 
and omits the rest. We think that every impartial person who 
reads the whole passage, will find that Alschines takes a view 
of the whole war, and jioints out the losses which the Athenians 
had sustained (omitting what regarded the allied cities) during 
it, at whatever period, the fums wasted in the unsuccessful un¬ 
dertakings of Chares, th^ damage sustained by Athenian citizens 
in the isles and in the Chersonese; q\ /tev ^ipoi ?roAffco^, 
therefore, only denotes, '' Such was, in general, the situation 
of the republic;” and these words refer to all the disasters en* 
dured by Athens in this war. This, W'e do not doubt, is the 
^correct interpretation of this passage, which throws down the 
only prop on which the opinion of Dr. Leland can possibly be 
siippoi ted. 

But let us particularly consider the situation of things before 
tlic expedition of Philip to Thermopyla}; we shall find that we 
can very appropriately refer thereto the events mentioned in 
p. 49; we shall, on the contrary, also proves every other period to 
be unsuitable. First, Pliilip continually infested Chesobleptes, 
the friend of the AUicnians; next, when this prince ceded the 
Chersonese to the republic, he took from it the city of Melhone; 
he endeavored to detach Chesobleptes from the Athenians; his 
ivrrtatiou increased to such a degree, that be not only attacked 
01}nlhus, but also formed the design of seizing Byzantium—a 
design, by means of which he threatened to exclude the Athe« 
nians from their necessary annual supplies of corn, which they 
drew from the northern regions. He actually discovered this 
design by his attack on the foitress of Heraeiim, thereby throw¬ 
ing off the mask he had worn so long. The Athenians were 
roused from their lethargy; they saw their most important in¬ 
terests in danger; they accordingly warned Chesobleptes, formed 
an alliance with Olynthus, and determined to wage war against 
Philip from two quarters; viz, by supporting the Phocians, and 
by sending a fleet into the Hellespont. The report of PhilipV 
det.!lh stopped indeed iheir naval preparations, but the joy which 
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it caused shoivfi sufficiently the state of the public mind. Why 
should we uot admit, that the ^lir, decreed at that period, was 
that for punishing (toO ri/tco^^O'ao'Oai, p. 4C2.) Piiilipf Why 
should w'e not aitlnit, that the hostililies.having pul on such a 
character of animosity, Philip, irritated still more l)y his disap^ 
pointmcnts concerning Olynthiis and Byzantium, finding the sea 
unguarded in consequence of the siipineness of^Chares, made 
those depredations which are mentioned in p-49. ? These de¬ 
predations did not tend to important conquests, but to insult 
and humiliate the republic; too insignificant to be alluded to 
afterguards by Demosthenes, accustomed to dwell only on events 
of greater importance; they formed, however, characteristic 
features in a war, commenced in order to chastise the insolence 
of Philip, and concluded in consequence of the bold expedition 
of the latter to Thermopylae, by the Athenians being compelled 
to attend to ihejjr own safety. It appears by ibis view of the 
situation at that period, how properly Demosthenes could make 
the consideration in p. 52, (there is a similar one in Olynlh. i. 
p. 25.) and also how properly he could say, that if the Athe¬ 
nians followed his advice, they might now chensh the hope of 
being able to punish Philips We are of opinion, that by this 
survey, the doubts of Dr. Leland entirely vanish. 'I'be autho¬ 
rity of Gillies on the subject is very inconsiderable, lliis his¬ 
torian closely follows the learned Doctor in the narrative of all 
the transactions of Philip, and proceeds so far as frequently lo 
borrow whole passages from him in his very expressions, as 
every one may find by a comparison. 

There yet remains the last argument, adduced by Riidigcr, 
which at first sight appears to be important, but on a closer 
consideration will be found to be of as little consequence as the 
others. "Dion. Hal.^' says he, "speaks (in ep. ad Anmia;. 
e. 4.) of a sixth (or fifth) Philippic oration, which is lost, and 
observes the security of the islands and towns of the Hellespont 
to be the subject of it; he points out the commencement of 
Uiis oration with the words a i^sv x. r. X. Now this is 

just the beginning of the second part of the first Philippic; nay, 
Dion, has even explained a passage of this sixth (or fifth) ora¬ 
tion ; Kul ETi vpog TOuTOff— daXatrrav. But this passage occurs 
just in the second par^ of Philipp^ i. p-.49.” We aie by no 
means frightened by this argument, tf we reflect that Demos¬ 
thenes bad prepared 56 exordia, and that the beginnings of se¬ 
veral orations are extremely similar; if we consider the nume¬ 
rous and striking repetitions occurring in his orations, (see the 
judicious devciopemeiit of thi$ subject in the Edinb. Ucv. No. 
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71. aim, 1821.) vre conceive, that by these reflections alone (we 
shall soon adduce some of anotjier nature) the apparent force of 
this argument totally disappears. 

These are the best,arguments for the hypotltesis; they prove, 

as we have seen, by a close examination, to be quite inefl^ient* 

II. Let us now come to the counter arguments. They are 
partly historical, partly oratorical: we shall first speak of the 
former. 

The historical reasons, which show the impropriety of the 
hypothesis in question, refer either to circumstances occurring 
in the body of this speech, or to the difficulty of ascertaining a 
convenient time when it might have been pronounced. 

If wc consider the first Philippic as two distinct orations, 
and suppose that the second of them was spoken after the sei¬ 
zure of Olynlliiis, it is, in the first place, very strange, that the 
orator lias made no mention at all of the tragic ^all of this city. 
I'o remove this difficulty, Rudiger (1. 1.) says, that the orator 
was conscious how deeply the Athenians were affected with the 
destruction of Olynthus, and that he would not irritate this 
wound. But the whole tone of that speech betrays indeed very 
iiltle regard to the weaknesses of t)ie Athenians; and he, who 
imputes to Demosthenes such a delicate regard for the feelings 
of his hearers, and which is peculiar to modern orators, is not 
acquainted with the character of his eloquence. How does he 
speak of this event in his later orations, as, for instance, in the 
second Philippic i Must not every one, who attentively consU 
ders the passage in p. 51, where the orator so bitterly ridicules 
the Athenians, and expatiates on the losses sustained in conse¬ 
quence .of the inactivity of his countrymen, admit, that he has 
for his subject a period which ends with the march of Philip to 
Thermopylae f 

In the next place; how can the manner in which he speaks 
of Thebes, of the designs of Philip, and of the isle of Euheea, 
at the conclusion of this oration, be reconciled with the events 
of a lat^r period? It is known that the Thebans openly sided 
with Philip, even during the siege of Olynthiis (compare W'hat 
is said respecting them in Olyntli. iiK according to the arrange* 
iiient of Dionysius). How then, at a later period, could the 
report arise, that IJhilip plotted the destruction of Thebes? 
The same remark may be applied to what he observes respect*- 
ing the obscurity of Philipps plans. They were obviously at a 
later time; every one knew that he meditated war against the 
Phocceaiis. But at the period when tlie first Philippic was 
spoken, the sitiutiun of things was different, and in every respect 
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of Demosthenes. 

consistent with the political conjectures alleged in that passage. 
After his disappointment at Theijnopyiae^ Philfp affected to lay 
aside his plans against the Athemans, and confined himself to 
his dominions, anjdous to disperse the clamor occasioned by his 
too great precipitance; at the same tint^, he spread various 
rumors respecting his designs, in order to avert the attention of 
Athens. 

The same difficulties arise respecting the letter written by 
Philip to the Euboeans, and which is mentioned in the first Phi¬ 
lippic, as we shall sec hereafter. 

Now if we (urn from these considerations, and look for a 
proper lime for ihc delivery of the pretended distinct oration, 
the difficulty increases more and more. This inquiry is inti¬ 
mately connected with the question respecting a proper period 
for the events mentioned p, 4y. In dividing the first Philippic 
into tw'o distinct orations, and placing^lhe latter of them after 
the taking of CAynlhus, the naval depredations committed by 
Philip on the tributary islands of Athens, and on Attica itself, 
and his surprisai and capture of a squadron of vessels stationed 
on the southern coast of Eiiboeu; these events, which are men¬ 
tioned in that second part, must likewise be placed after the de¬ 
struction of Olynthus (because, if they had happened during the 
siege, Demosthenes would undoubtedly have spoken of them in 
one of his three Olyntiiiacs); nay, they must be combined with 
the cxpcilitiuii to Eiibma, w'hich happened shortly after the 
affair of Olynthus, by which Philip expelled the Athenian gene¬ 
ral Molossus, and pift himself in possession of that island : and 
Gillies, in his History of Greece, really does so. He says, that 
Philip, whilst he celebrated the festival of the Muses at Dium 
(immediately after the destruction of Olynthus), committed those 
depredations on purpose to make the Athenians feel the incon¬ 
venience of "war, the belter to prepare them for the insidious 
proposal of a separate peace, and to detach them from the 

puse of Pliocis and Cbesobleptes.” A strange preparation, 
indeed, for proposals of peace! Those depredations were, and 
must be, to Athenians, of the most insulting nature: tiTe illus¬ 
trious trophies of Marathon and Salamis were effaced by these 
insults (as Gillies himself observes), and they were consequently 
well fitted to exasperate, and not at all to appease the minds of 
the Athenians. But nothing is more*<^rtaift (which is also ad¬ 
mitted by Gillies) than that he did not by any means intend, at 
that time, to exasperate and rouse the Athenians; he endeavor¬ 
ed, on the contrary, to appease them, and to foster their siipine- 
ness, in order that he might execute his long premeditated pro- 
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jcct on Euboea (as Dr. Leland justly observes), and pursue liis 
other designs. After he bad succeeded with Eubeea, be imine- 
diately sent his partisans fromPdiat island, in order to prevent 
the irritation of the Athenians at this event; they artfully insi¬ 
nuated, that Philip had been constrained to defend his allies; 
that he would by no means offend the Athenians, but was, on 
the contrary, most anxious to settle amicably all differences be¬ 
tween the twe countries. These representations were enforced 
by two AUienians, hirelings of Philip, viz. the players Neopfo- 
lemus and Ari&todemus, who were just returned from Mace- 
don. How could Philip possibly have made such representa¬ 
tions to the Athenians, if he had previously so deeply wounded 
their honor by those disgraceful depredations? The Athenians 
paid much regard to these insinuations; and Demostbeiies in 
vain endeavored to alarm the credulity of his countrymen, and 
says respecting it, in his .oration de Pace, ** Had you been spec¬ 
tators ill the theatre, and not deliberating oif matters of the 
highest moment, you could not have beard Neoptolenius with 
more indulgence, nor me with more resentment/' How could 
the Atheriiaiis have paid such regard to the proposals of these 
men, if their dearest interests, their ambition, and the trophies 
of their ancestors, had been previously so cruelly violated? We 
cannot be induced to believe this, unless we exaggerate still 
mure the already too liighly*colored picture w^itb which Gillies 
represents the corruption of Athens at that time. 

^ow let us look for a period at which this pretendedly distinct 
oration might possibly have been spoken. 'It is self-evident, that 
it cannot be deemed that oration against Neoptolenius, whicli 
Demosthenes mentions in the passage cited above, from the 
oration de Pace, because of the entire diversity of the subject: 
but it is no less evident, that it could not have been spoken at 
ail"during the transactions relating to Euboea. Demosthenes 
would certainly have touched on these transactions, being deeply 
agitated by them. (See de Cherson. and de Pace.) Then what 
could be the occasion of ibis speech at that time ? eitlier the 
surprisai of Euboea by Philip, or (if we will pass over all the 
diflteulties already exposed to view, and place, with Gillies, the 
said depredations at this period,) the security of the islands in 
the iEgean sea; no third occasion can be contrived. Now, the 
second, as we shall ^lere^fter show, cad never be supposed to be 
the subject of it; nor the first, which is self-evident. More¬ 
over, in the point in question, of the first Philippic, mention is 
made of a letter written by Philip to the Etibmatis, and, accord¬ 
ing to the assertion of the scholiast, contiimcd by the speech 
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itself: the contents of this letter consisted in insinuations, by 
means of which, Philip endeavored to fill these’ialanders with 
distrust in the politicnl force and a|tivity of Athens Ssiv ix* 
iis T^v 'Ahivaim on aurohs ou Suv^vrai <rcu^ei v), in 

order to facilitate his own designs. J t is clear then, that at the 
delivery of this speech, Eubcea was not yet in the possession of 
Philip, who endeavored to obtain it. This agrees perfectly with 
the policy of this prince, accustomed to pave the way by such 
artifices and intrigues, before he had attained his object, but 
never to make war by letters when he was in possession of it. 

Now if this period be not proper, perhaps the following will 
be more so: the argument deduced from the letter of Philip to 
the Euboeans remains, however, of equal weight. During the 
debates occasioned by the ambassadors from Euboea, .£scbines 
returned from his embassy into Peloponnesus. The third 
Olyntbiac oration of Demosthenes bad /nade so great an im> 
pression, that iEs^bines was dispatched into Peloponnesus, to 
kindle in that country, also, hostility against Philip. In the 
mean time Olynthus was taken and destroyed; and .£schines, 
on his return, saw a number of young Olynthian prisoners, driven 
like a herd of cattle, as a present from Philip to some of his 
hirelings in Peloponnesus, fiy his lively representations the 
i^thenians were deeply affected; the pacific counsels of Neop- 
tolemus and his associates were forgottew; war and revenge 
echoed throughout the assembly: ambassadors were dispatch- 
ed to confirm the Arcadians in their hostile resolutions, and to 
rouse the neighboring republics from their security. The Athe¬ 
nian youth were assembled in the temple of Agraulos, to swear 
irreconcilable hatred against Philip and the Macedonians, and 
the most awful imprecations were denounced against the hire¬ 
lings of Philip. These transactions directly referred to the de¬ 
struction of CMynthus, and the revenge to be taken on Philip. 
N ow we appeal to every reader who has any knowlege at all of 
the eloquence of the ancient orators, and ask, whether it be 
credible, that Demosthenes, in the midst of this deep agitation, 
this general alarm, and clamors of vengeance against Philip, 
should have delivered a speech against the same enemy, without 
any reference at ail to these events ? Rudiger and Jacobs, how¬ 
ever, place it at this period; but considerations of this or a like 
nature, seem rather to havfe perplexed the former, “fortassis ea 
pertinet ad Olymp. 108. 2.” says he (1.1.). Aher this period 
there is no more a place for it; as soon as that ferment had 
subsided, the negociations of peace were entered into. 

Perpetually embarrassed and involved in difficulties by that 
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faypolhesii, enabled, on the contrary, in the oration in question, 
when possessed of its old right, to discover true and natural 
references to the real situati(>n of atfairs, the learned of whom 
we have spoken might appear to have been induced to broach 
that hypothesis, merely by an affected and paradoxical singula* 
rity. Since, however, this opinion, as we have remarked, like 
all novelties, gains ground, we will further adduce some orato¬ 
rical reflections. 

if we divide the first Philippic into two different orations, 
and assign some other subject to the latter, what an unworthy 
composition arises from this dissection 2 The whole oration 
has, properly speaking, no subject at all; for that assigned to it 
by Rudiger and Jacobs, viz. the security of the isles and towns 
of the Hellespont, is not so much as mentioned, and no where 
discoverable in the whole texture of the speech: nay, in this 
case, the whole oratorical management of any concealed subject 
is extremely bad. Instead of pointing out Hhe subject clearly 
and plainly, which he dues in all his orations, tlie orator pours 
on bis hearers a flood of violent eruptions of passion, without 
any previous deliberation on definite measures, or any particular 
decree; the striking and brilliant passages, the high appeals to 
the feelings of the Athenians, and the powerful bursts of oratory 
which fill this part of the oration, must then be deemed vain 
declamation and extravagance. The first oration also is, in this 
case, obviously mutilated: it has no conclusion, nothing of a 
peroration, which never is wanting in the orations of Demos¬ 
thenes. The author of the article ab'ovc referred to in the 
Kdin. Rev, sensibly remarks, that most (we say all) of the ora¬ 
tions of Demosthenes conclude with particular calmness and 
composure.' This kind of peroration was commended not only 
by the severe taste of those times, which enjoined, that the 
speaker, after being wrought up to a great degree of emotion, 

should, in taking leave of his audience, leave an impression of 
dignity, w'hich cannot be maintained without composure; but 
also by the respect w'hich w'as due from the orator to the sove- 
reignty of the people, before whom he laid his counsels and 
)>ropo8als. According to this rule, Demosthenes and ^schines 
conclude all their orations with that calmness and that expres¬ 
sion of deference to the authonty of the people. But the hypo- 
tbests in question cuts eff the oratioii'iu the midst of its course. 
Jt is, therefore, absolutely necessary for the support of this liy- 
potbesis, to have recourse to a new supposition, and to assume, 
that the peroration of the first of the two distinct orations, and 
the commtHcemnt, which briogs to the view Uie subject of the 
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second, have been lost. But nothing betrays the weakness of 
an hypothesis more, than the necesfity of accumulating suppo- 
sjtions. 

We proceed to another consideration. On a closer examina¬ 
tion of these two parts, we discover in tb( first indisputable 
references to the second, and in the second to the first. What 
the orator says in the passage of the second part, p. 49, ** uV 
— noiovnes,” obviously bears on the advices Snd propo^ 
sals given in the first part (y^pa^a) respecting the preparations 
of war, the supplies of money, and the necessity of the citizens 
themselves taking the field. All these matters had been deve* 
loped in the first part, but none of them in the second. If this 
part constitutes a detached oration, how could the orator say 
yiypafa t shall we have recourse to a new assumption, and say 
the passage is corrupt? Again, in the first part, p. 43, (about 
the end) the oratev has evidently markod out three points of 
view, from which he is going to consider the preparations of 
war against Philip; 1, the quality and number of the troops; 
2. the supplies of money; 3. the plan of the operations against 
Philip (xai TaAAa, wg av ftoi—Trdepcco'xsuaad^vai). In conformity 
to this division, lie developed these three points very clearly; 
the exposition of the first and*second occur in the former part 
of the oration, but that of the third—the plan of the operations, 
in the latter part. This, in our opinion, is as evident as the 
day-light. 

In order to invest this part of the first Philippic in its full 
riglits, we shall conclude with a short analysis of this oration: 
it does not consist of two, but of three parts, and those inti¬ 
mately connected. In the first the orator endeavors to encou¬ 
rage his fellow'-citizens, dejected by the bold march of Philip to 
the gates of Greece, to animate them against this king, and t^ 
raise them to iliat activity which alone was able to save them; 
this part ends, p. 43, with the words, avtipryifimi xa) raig ira* 
paaxBualg, xa) rai; yvipiaig. The second comprises the propo-* 
sals of the orator respecting the preparations for the war; it 
closes, p. 49, with the words, kol] vhiov cuSsv iroioDvrr^. Ifi this 
part he had given two rules of particular importance; the one, 
that a body of troops should be constantly kept on foot, in order 
to meet Philip everywhere in the field; the other, that a part of 
the Athenian citizens ahouid theniselves'take ahms, and perform 
the public service. He well knew, how greatly these two de¬ 
mands would olarm the indolence of his countrymen and their 
love of pleasure, by compelling them to bestow considerable 
sums, hitherto spent in their amusements, on the preparations 
of war, and to take on themselves the hardships of war, till no;v 
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undergone b; mercenary troops, in order to surmount these 
difficulties^ originating in the disposition of the AthenianSi he 
takes these two proposals separately, and, in the rAtrc^ part of 
the oration, shows the indispensable necessity of executing them, 
«nd the great advahtages arising therefrom. This part, in con* 
sequence, bears immediately on the first and second; in tiiese 
tlie sutyect itself had been exposed, and the third tends only to 
animate aiAi excite the Athenians to exert their vigor, and to fill 
them with shame for their former misconduct. Every thing in 
this part—the exposition of the ignominious losses sustained by 
tbe mercenary troops; the vehement remonstrances against the 
letliargy of the Alhenians; the violent eruptious against their 
indolence* the sublime appeals to the protection of the gods 
and the fortune of the republic—all is wonderfully adapted by 
the orator for the main object; viz. to stir up the energies of 
bis countrymen, and to rouse them from t|ieir security by the 
thunders of his eloquence; and this part, which would be an 
praioiical failure if we were to admit the hypothesis in question, 
forms, in its natural connexion with the first and second parts, 
the chief ornament of this speech. 


On the Stereotype Printing and Porson Greek Tifpe 
at the Cambridge University Press. 

[From Dyer's Privileges of the University of Caml)ri(lgc."J 

With respect then to the Stereotype Printing, it is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to say, that it is a solid immoveable type, for tbe purpose 
of multiplying impressions of the same editionof a book, incontra- 
diatinction to the moveable types, which, after a sheet of any im¬ 
pression is worked off, are di&tribuied, for the purpose of any other 
W'ork; so that they can serve the purpose of only one impression. 
The Stereotype, therefore, is the fruitful mother of many children 
at one birth, of exact family*likeness, and w ho is still possessed of 
tbe power of producing more, at any future period, of the same 

stock, with the srfhie exactness of form and family features. The 
art of Stereotyping is, then, evidently a most important im¬ 
provement in printing; being, in relation to the moveable types, 
what tbe art of printing itself is to manuscripts; viz. the means 
of multiplying impressions of the .same edition without end. 
«Tlii8 art was intioduccd into England from IVancc, though it 
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should seem to have been realised fifty years before at Glasgow.’ 
Didot, an eminent French printer, received the i^ea, probably, 
either directly or indirectly, from Gotland, and found illiberal 
employment at Paris, after it had b^n unaccouutably suiFered to 
sleep for near fifty years at Glasgow. From France it found its way 
back to this island, when the University of Cambridge bought 
their first solid types of Mr. Wilson, the proprietor, and em¬ 
ployed him, for a proper consideration, to teach the men at the 
University Press the manner of printing from it; atth^same time, 
two presses of the Earl of Stanhope’s invention were bought, 
which were understood to be the best machines for working the 
Stereotype, and which, from the name of the ingenious inventor, 
are well ktiow^n by the name of the Stanhope Printing-presses: 
at tlie same time, too, it was agreed on by the Syndics, that cer¬ 
tain premises which hitherto had served the purpose of a ware¬ 
house should be converted into a printing-office, the old printing- 
office being then if\ a ruinous conditioif; which appointment, 
therefore, gives, at the same time, the date of the first designing 
of the new printing-bouse by the University, and of their com¬ 
mencing the Stereotype Printing; for they agreed on both at the 
same time, viz. in 1804. 


- -- * - - 

’ I first saw at Glasgow, several years ago, a book (a duodecimo Sal¬ 
lust) primed by a Mr. Ged, of that city, who was unquestionably the first 
inventor of the Stereotype in this island ; but as I spake from memory, I 
am happy in having an opportunity, while this sheet is passing through 
the press, of correcting an^rror or two in my text, and of making a feW 
additions on the subject of Stereotyping, which I am enabled to do from 
an ingenious Essay in Mr. TiUoch's Philosophical Magazine, which bas 
been put into my hands: it is iniitled, A brief Account ot the Origin and 
Progress of Letter-Press Plate, or Stereotype Printing,” written by the edi¬ 
tor, Mr. Tilloch; and I there find that my memory failed mr, and though 
Mr. Ged of^ Glasgow, and though I saw the Sallust there, that W, 
however, was printed ai Edinburgh, and in the year lire. I collect, too, 
that Mr. Tilluch has a copy of iSallust, and another book, Stereotyped, 
“ ScougaPb Life of God, in the Suul of Man;” of both which books, how¬ 
ever, very few copies were printed: and Mr. TilJoch, it appears, possesses 
a page of one ot the plates; so that here we have demonstratiMi, 

[t further appears, from this account, that the art having been lust on the 
death of Mr. Ged’s son, who died in 1751, Mr. 1 illoch himself made 
some new experirnents on it, and that a patent being obtained, Mr. Til- 
loch, conjointly with Mr. Fuulis, of Glasgow, printed some Stereotyped 
books, English and Greek, as late bark as all before any thing of it 

soems to nave been known by Didot; and that, as appears from the 
Niew Algemeen Konst cn Letter Bode, 1708 , No, 252, ‘^thc Dutch were 
above 100 years ago possessed of the art of printing with solid or fixed 
i^pes, whicii in every reaped was superior lo thatofUidot's titcreotypr.” 


14 On the Stereotype Printing, ^c. 

It is not mv intention to balance the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages in the Stereotyping art:^ suffice it to say, with respect to 
some of its advantages, it ^preserves from those mischievous 
harassing things* called errors of the press; for if these solid, 
immoveable types are correctly cast, no errors of the press can 
possibly arise: sohie advantages too it possesses in point of 
elegance ; and, indeed, correctness itself is beauty. 

But the Stereotype Printing-press is principally to be consi¬ 
dered in reference to its utility, m the prliuing of such works for 
which there is a great immediate demand, and for which the de¬ 
mand, without alterations^ of the text, will he renewed, as in 
Prayer-books, Bibles, and Testaments, Hymn-books, School¬ 
books, and such like; and the University has accordingly em¬ 
ployed it principally in the printing of Bibles. 

This impruvement, then, of the most important of all arts, is to 
be considered merely in reference to the facilities itgives for mul¬ 
tiplying copies, and is/indeed, so nearly allied to the 6rst essays 
of the art, in its more rude state, on immoveable blocks, that it is 
really surprising it was not brought into ed'ect before : but readers 
will not fail to observe, that it relates to the single point just men¬ 
tioned; for, notwithstanding what has been hinted respecting any 
accidental elegance arising from the use of these solid types, the art 
of modern fine printing is of quite another family, and its pre¬ 
tensions, whatever they may be, must be considered as totally 
distinct from those of Stereotyping. 

The next observation concerns the new Greek type, lately 
introduced. 

In this new Greek type several peculiarities will imme¬ 
diately strike the eye: the first is, that of its being quite reliev¬ 
ed from those abbreviations which, though common in ancient 
Greek books, and indeed in many of the more modern, may be 
considered as throwing some impediments in the way of those 
learning to read the language. In the rejection of abbreviations, 
this type exceeds the Aldine, and seems to have been after the 
taste of Bodoni, the celebrated Greek printer of Parma: it pos¬ 
sesses, too, somethingofBodoni’s copper-plate appearance. There 
is not a single abbreviation in this; even the diphthongs being all 
separate single letters. There will also be found something of 
selection in the use of letters; for, as in some cases, the Greek 
alphabet supplies^more than one forpi for the same element, as 
y r, erir, rl, thbre is some room left for choice, and one 


” See on this subject Mr. Stower's Printers* Grammar. 

^ The Stereotype, however, will admit of slight corrections. 
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letter may be more agreeable to the eye than another. The form 
here used is certainly of the least grotesque shape, and the K— 
for this is one of its peculiarilies-^is of a more pleasing shape 
than the former k. 

This type retains the accustomed breathings and accents, 
though the circumflex is more expressive of what the character is 
intended to express, and the iota subscript is more appropriate 
than the simple dot, as heretofore in use. « 

"J’his type IS very sparing of capitals, and, like that of Aldns^s, 
does not even admit them at the beginning of verses, as was the 
accustomed way in modern printed books, it imitates, in some 
respects, some Mss. of a more modern date. These types were 
introduced by the lute famous Greek Professor, Person, though 
it was nut used till some time after his death. 

As these types were cast according to the judgment of Mr. 
Person, so were the first specimens of it given m two Greek 
plavs of his fuvorit<f authors, iEschylus and Euripides, containing 
many emendations, extracted from his Ms. notes now preserved 
in the Library of 'IVinity College: and the type is so readable, 
so soft to the eye, and so elegant, that it may be expected to be 
moie generally adot>ted by printers. A fount of the Great Por- 
son Greek (so called now) has been lately cast (1 have heard) 
for the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 


QUISQUILIA; 

Or, jVrSCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS on 

Classicaij Philological^ and Literary Sufyects. 

1.— Bentley’s Emendation of Virgil (Georg, iii. 48G.) 

-6 ubi Teinpe, 

Sperebiusque, et virginibus bacchata l.ac£enis 
Taygeta- 

for the common 6 ubi campi^ receives additional confirmation 
from a passage in Claudian (de Bel. Get. 181.) 

—;— gemit iinta Tempe 
Thessaius —— * • 


Sperebiusque, et virgimhm dilectus Lnipeus^ 
which is a palpable imitation of that in Virgil. 
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fi.—Sopb, Philoctet. 1289» (ed, Br.) 

. awwfiOT* ayvov Z^ivh^ aafia^' 

This line is well parodied hy the magnificent oath of William 
the Conqueror^ who was wont to swear by the Splendor of 

God. 


S.—Bailey^ in his Philological Dictionary, gives as the ety¬ 
mology of Camulodununi, i. e. Maldon, (mentioned by Tacitus, 

Ann. xii. £(2.) Camulus, i. e. Mars, and Dana, Sax. a Mount, 
q. d. Mars’s Hill— Areopagus. Camden is silent as to this con- 
jecture, which appears to be q very probable one. Can any of 
your Gorrcspoiidents throw any li^t on the name Camulus, as 
applied to Mars? 

4. —Compare Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 33« ad fin.), neque enim 
capere, aut venumdare, aiiudve quod belli cummercium, sed 
csedes, patibula, cruces, 8cc. with iEsch. vii. ad Tbeb. 541. ed. 
Blomf. 

oi xdflnjXsyo’civ ^ 

Compare also Oldham (Sat, i. against the Jesuits), 

He scorn’d like petty murderers to deal 
i)y parcels and piece-meal; be scorn’d retail 
T the trace of Death. 

and Molicre, in his most amusMig Pourceaugnac, (Act t. Sc. 
viii.) Au reste, il nVst pas de ces medecins qui marchandent 
les maladies; e’est un homnie exp4ditif, qui aime d depecher 
ses malades.—For a full illustration of the word xocTrvjAfft/w, see 

Bentley’s tenth Sermon, on Popery, pp. 338—340. 

5. —It is worthy of remark that the scholiast on Pindar (01. 
y. 53.)j speaking of Taygeta, the daughter of Atlas, says, 

— ucTspov 8e ux (scil. waAiv' 

eirety^Xiey cif ayflgtwov 

In like planner Herodotus (Clio, i.) calls Phya, the woman 
whom Pisistratus procured to personate Minerve, r^v av0pa»rov, 
q. d. the he-woman. This story, as related by Herodotus, also 
proves that hugeness of stature was a sine qua non in the ideas 
which the Greeks entertained of female beauty; for this same 
qv f^iyeio^ ctito &woPieivQV(ra Tpsi§ SaxrvAovf, 

xal aXXw; 

6. —J. Philips, in his Poem on Cider (sub init.) writes orchat, 
instead of the common, but I think erroneous, orchard. Ho¬ 
mer, in his description of the gardeift of Alcioous (Od. H\ 112* 
sqq.), says, opx»ro$ dy^i dvpdm’^ which word is, no doubt, 
the original of our English orchat, i, e. a apace inclosed for the 
pirating uf fruit-trees. 
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Fenced with a green enclosure all around. 

(Pope's translation.) 

7. —The word allow was originlliy used iu the sense of prais¬ 
ing or approving (French^ ailouer, from the Latin, laudare.) 

Rom. vii. 15. ^'For that which 1 allow not^” i. e. I disapprove. 
It would add much to the precision of our language, if this 
sense of tlie word w^crc still in general use. 

8. —The common reading in iEsch. P. V. vs. 2. afBjcrov elj rpij- 

(which is found, if 1 mistake not, in all the editions, except 
that of Robortellus, who gives ajSarov t', and that of Blomiield, 
who reads a/3§0Tov) was in the copies of ail the scholiasts^ and is 

confirmed by Pindar, 01. iii. 80. etti (r&fo7j a/Sarov for what 
reason this word was obelized by l^orson, let his disciples ex¬ 
plain—xcivo^ gTfjv' It is remarkable that Blonifiekl did not de¬ 
fend his reading by a reference to Sophocles, who, speaking of 
the desert shore of ]^emnos (Philoct. v. £.), says, 

ao*TeijrTOf, ou5* oixoypsvij* 

The expression in v. 48?. of the same drama is similar; 

OVTW UvSpdiTTWV CTiSoO* 

See also the Antigone, v. 774. (ed. Br.) 

ayitiv eprtfAO$ hi* av p ^poriov CTifSoj" 
and Eurip. Plnen, 1781. 

uBocto^ i'pstTt Mccivuicav. 

9. — To afojie is siniply to nroitcile, to set at one ogaia. 
Shakspoare and our old writcis make frecpicnt use of the word 
in this sense. The Frenchman in Cyinheline (Act i. Sc. v.) 
says, 1 was glad I did atone niy counlryman and you.*' 
Cooper, in Ills Thesaurn.s, of whicii the second ediiion, verv 
superior to the first, was published in 1584, inleiprels the word 
reconcilio, to restore to favor, to set at one. Atonement iheji 
means a reconei/iation, not ransom or expiation, which are only 
the methods devised by Almighty Wisdom to effect that gracious 
and glorious end, not the end itself, which w'as to set Man at 
one again with his offended Creator. 

A few additions to English Etymology, chielly from classical 
sources, which 1 have noted in my common-place book, may per¬ 
haps come within the sco])c of your Journal: they are as follow : 

^9. £n];, ah stoc, annus, one of (he same year, a contempo¬ 

rary, Lennep deduces it from In, ad/tuB, prsi4erea.—Awzarws, 
quod a mari diictum est, scil. sal,— Saevrdos, cui sacra doii sunt, 
one whose emolument is derived from llie performance of sacred 
rites.— Concert, properly cojiccnt, from and eantus, a singing 
together.—Arn/,cguTTa3, {od'io.— Embryo, roBvhv^gvov' id quod 

VOL, X.XXIl, (7.7/. SO. LXJII. B' 
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virct intus.— ]r?n«?ow, quasi wind-door, an entrance to wind. 
Hudibras, P. ii. C. ii. 214. 

And that they obnie in at a windore. 

SAflrff,qua:ie from Hades, the abode of shadows?—Whole,o?iOs,^, 
ov. — Dock, Ss^oftai, accipio, — Chop, xoirr(o,(ocut: hence the phraso 
to chop logic, xoWe<» Xo'yav;, sermones cadere. — Amenable, per¬ 
haps from the Hebrew vcritas*-~]'Ii^ph€n,u^* %v, because the 

words between vthich it is placed are to be taken vnder one. — 
Crash, clango .— Palliate, from pallium, a cloke.— ishiff', 

irxxfos, scapha, idem.—7'i',av«- hence die Latin lemno, and the 
English cant word to cut, i. e. to neglect or despise.—J tone, to- 
vof, from Tc/vw tlntt the origin of musical tones is derived from 
the tension of the strings, may be galheicd from Euripides, 
(Alcesf. 440.) who applies the epithet stctutovo; to the lyre; 

Ti Tou ^ kirTxxoplioc (Schol. ad ioc.).— Fitnci/, oiigiualiy pknnsic, 
syncopated from phantasie or phantasi/, (pulrdi-i'ci.— CImlijheate, 
from tlie Chali/bes, a people of Asia Alinor, who possessed e.\- 
tensive iron mines. Euiipkl. Alcest. 1001. 

xa] riv ly A'aXu/Sojj tdfxi- 
(ri /5ja <rliaf,or — 

Generous, yiVvaio,-, genciusuy .— 'Inre, tsIpm, \'e\o.—Class, xA.a?co, 
to break. — Mvnasterij, /xovaSoj Tr,or,<ni, the ginnd o/ solitariness 
or eclibaej/. Lemon, in his Ktymological Dictionary, proposes 
a very strange derivation of this word; he says, ‘‘monastery 
seems to be compounded of rnriw and asterif, or astic, i. c. ab 
Mo-xio), exerceo, medilor, signifying the mansion, fane, or minster, 
where the monks arc acrcised in the strictest rules of discipline, 
and the most rigid precepts of severity." This reminds one ot 
the Fienclr epigram; AJ'ens rient d'equus, sans doiile, — 
^cstasiy, exo-ratrir, idem.— A sat, ursuro;, idem.— To lick, Xdx<a, 
idem. So the English lamb may not improbably be deduced 
from llie Latin hiinho. — Deal, anciently and still vulgarly pro¬ 
nounced as if written dale, SxXi;, a brand. j'Eschylus (L'hooeph. 
604.) says of Althea, the mother of Aleleagcr, 

xoL'.'jiTO, rrwiEflj Sa^oiviv 
r,Xix' - 

Cardinal, cardo, a hinge.— Baby, ^a(s^alvM, to lisp or stammer; 
llal. bambino, I'r. bambin. This etymon is beautifully illus¬ 
trated by Miiiutiils I'rltk (Octav. ii?) “ relicta domo, conjuge, 
liberis, et, quod est in liberis ainabilius, adliuc aiinis innocenti- 
biis, et adhuc dimidiata verba teutantibiis, loquelain, ipso offen- 
saiitis linguab- fraginiiic, didciorem.”— Portcullis, porta clausa, 
porte-closc. By a similar analogy draw-bridge answers to the 
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ponte levatojo of the Italians, and pont levia of the French.— 
Roach, ro 2 zi occbj, red eyes. 

11.—On turning over some Ms. papers, I met with the fol¬ 
lowing epigram, which appears to me to jrossess much of the 
raciness of antiquity; 

A d .Tamtm. 

Jane bifrons, gemini qui tempora conspicis anni, 

Pneteriti clavem et qui vciiientis habes. 

Nostrum perpetuo tuteris nuniine saeclum, 

Vitaque feiici stamine carpat iter, 
lit sit, Mors avida cum falce reciderit aniios, 

Maturae segetis pondere onusta manus! 

Tamor Parsonage, May 182.5. 


NOTICE OF 

A GRA AIM A R of the PERSIA N LA NG UAGE, 
bif Siu W. JoNi'.s ; the Qth edition, with considerable 
additions and improvements, by the Rev. S. Lee, 
Prof essor of Arabic at Cambridge.—Grammaire de 
la Languc Persanc, par Sir W. Jones ; 8' edition, 
considerablement augmentee ct amcUoree, par le Rev. 
S. Lee,L ondres, 1823. xviii e/212 4fo. 


[From the ^ Journal dcs Savans/J 

La Grammaire Persane de William Jones avoit d6ja re^u 
quelqucs augmentations ct ameliorations duns la sixi^me Edi¬ 
tion,, donii^e par M. Charles Wilkins, et on les retrouve dans la 
septi^me, publiee en 180y; mais celle que ijoiis anuongoiif au- 
jourd’bui, et que nous devoiis aux soins^de M. Samuel Lee^ se 
distingue de toiites les precedentes par des additions de diverse 
nature, qui ajoutent beaucoup an inerile de cet ouvrage ct eii 
auginciiteut couaiderablenient rutilil6, C*est ce qui nous cu- 
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S age h la faire connoitre avec quelque detail aux lecteurs da 
ournal des Savans. 

Uu avertisaemeot^ place inttncdiutenient ppr^s la preface de 
Fauteur, signale le5 additions dont on est redevable au nouvel 
6diteiir. La princiflale cst un abrcgf* dc la Grammaire Arabe, 
r^diiite 'X ce qu’il est indispensable d^cn suvoir pour aiial}'scr et 
expliquer les textes ccrits en cette langue^ qui se rciicoiUrcnt 
dans les livres i^ersans. Cet abrege^ quoiqu’il iie puissc pas 
dispenser les personnes qui veuleiit approfondir le systeme 
grammatical des Arubes, d’etudier les grammaires oil cc systi^mc 
est presente (Fuiie nianiere plus complete^ suivunl M. Lee, 
ravantage de donner des notions plus exaetes que celles qu'oii 
pouvoit puiser dans la grammaire dc Ridjardsoii, qui u'est 
gu^ro qu’unc traduction de cclle d’Krpenius, et qui d'ailleur'^; a 
le tr^s-grand inconvenient d'etre imprimee sans les voyelles. 
Sans contestcr la \ elite de ccla, nous persisV^ns a penser que 
toute personne qui veut pouvoir lire un livre Persan, ne sauroit 
se dispenser d'ap ircndre I'Arabc, et que I'ciude dc cetlc languc 
doit precede!* cel e du Persan. 

Duns les precedentes editions de la Grammaire Porsane de 
Jonesj les voyelles avoient ete omises, cc qui sans doute etoU 
beaucoup plus commode pour rimprimeur, et meme pour Tcdi- 
tear, mais mettoit les etudians dans la neccssite d'uvoir un mni- 
tre qui suppleat a ce ciefaut, ou les exposoit a se former une 
prononciation uibitruire et vicieusc* Duns cellc-ci los snots 
Persans, les paradigmes, les exemples, et les textes, tout on un 
mot est imprim6 avec les vo 3 ’ellos; et celte seule amelioration 
xufiiroit pour doniicr X celte noiivellc edition un avantage iin- 
menie stir toutes les aiitres. 

Le systeme des vetbes Persans irreguliers, fort imparfuit dans 
Peuvrage de Jones, a etc reuiplace par uiie mcilleuie classiticii- 
tion, et M. Lee a pris u cel egard pour piiucipal guide la sa- 
vante grammaire de M. Lumsden, 

W. Jones avoit joint a la fin de la syntaxc une fable Persane, 
tir6e de VAnvaii SohaUy aver ime truduclion Anglaise. Ce 
morceau a rinconv6nient d’etre ecrit d'un style fort tdegunt, et 
de n’etre pas par consequent X la portce des conniien^‘un$, do 
ceux 8ur-tout qui n'ont pas le secours dc rmstructioii orale; et 
e’est un reproche qu'on p^ut etendre ^ presque tous les passages 
que Jones a donnes pour exemples dans sa grammaire* M. 
jLee, en sjoutant a cette fable uue analyse grammaticule, a re* 
m^die autant que possible X cet inconvenient. 

Le nuurel ^dileur, voulant eviter de rendre le volume beau* 
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coup plus considerable et d’en clever le prix, a cru devoir re- 
tranchcr, 1. le traile de la versification Persane', beaucoup trop 
incomplct pour qu'oii put y prendre uiie idee juste de ia proso- 
die ct de la metriquc dcs Persans; 2. un catalogue des meiU 
leurs livrcs Persans, travail qui pouvoit avofi quelque importance 
lors de la premiere publication de cette grammaire, mais qui 
poiirtant y cst cleplace, et qui u’est plus aiijourd’hui d'aucune 
utilile; 3, qualrc pages de textes Persans, extraits des memoires 
de Djehaiigbir. Ces suppressions sorit bien motivees, ct n’ex- 
citeront aucun regret dc la part dcs appreciateurs equitables du 
travail de M- Lee. 

Avant d’eutrer dans Texamen dc ce travail, nous devons pre- 
venir que, lorsque nous citerons uuc edition anterieure A, celle 
de M. Lee, cc sera toiijours de la beplienie Edition que nous 
entcndions parlor. 

Lne premiere ^observation quo nous tivons deja faite a i’oera- 
sion d une autre grammairc/ e'ebt qu’une faute assez grave conlre 
la byiilaxe Pei sane, qui se trouve dans le litre meme de i’ouvrage, 
et qui a etc repelee dans loutes les editions preefedentes, repa- 
roit encore dans celle-ci. J1 cst singulier que ni VV. Jones, ni 
Ics editeurs qui lui ont succede, ue se soient aper^us qu'il falloit 




ccrire j*> et non avec un 

• • ^ 

Le premier clinpitre, qui traitc de tout ce qui est relatif a la 
lecture el a Torthograplie, a recu dc nombreuses augmentations; 
dies etolcnt d’uiic ncttessile absolue pour retudiant qui, avant 
dc passer a IVtude du J’ersan, n'a point acquis qiielque con- 
iioissancc de la languc Arabe. Une ode de Ilatiz, doniiee pour 
rnodde de lecture, et dont le texte, dans cette edition, comme 
dans les precedentes, est ecrit d’abord cn caracteres Persans, 
puis cn Jetlres Latines^ doit dormer lieu ii ime observatio*n. 
L edileur a adople les signes employes dans la seconrie edition 
du Dictionnaire de Uiebardson, pour representer cn caracteres 
Laliub les sons ct les articulations de la langue Persane, Cette 
nitiiliode avoil deja etc inUoduite dans la sixienie cdilion*^ mais 
il cst a regretter qu’on ait altere la prononciation de quelques 


<J o ^ 


mots, comme qui est ccrit dahnr; que, dans d*autres, on 
ait omis une voyelle additionneilc ou «euphonique, necessaire 
pour completer la mesurc du vers, comme dans le meme mot 


* Jvurml des Srinmy caliu'v dc' Janvier, 
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qu*il falloit* prononcer dahri; qtu devoit ^tre pro* 

o ^ 

noDc4 burdandi; qu*il falloit prononcer dashli, &c.; 

en6n qu’on ait,^crit dans le Persan des voyelles qu"il faut Glider 
dans ]a pronouciation pour conserver la mesure, coninie dans 

qu'il falloit ecrire JjlSjy comme 

Ton a 6crit eii lettres Latines nak’shud o vak'shdyad. La se- 
conde edition^ que j ai sous les yeux^ etoit plus confornie ^ la 
prosodie, quant a la transcriptfou en caractcrcs Latins. 

11 est singulier que ni W. Jones, ni M. Lee, iraient eu Tideo 
de donner la traduction de cctte ode de Hafiz. C’est, au reste, 
la seconde dc celles qu'a publiees eu Persun et en Latin M. de 
Rewizky. 

En g^n^ral, je dois dite que lediteur a cu,]trop peu d’egard 
au metre, en mettant les voyelles sur les tcxtes tires des poote**, 
et que par-id il a quelquefois altere la mesure, cri sorte qu'il 
devient difficile de scander Ics vers. Je n’eii doniierai qu’un 
seul exerople, que j'emprunte de la page 23. Ce sont des vers 
de Hafiz, queje vais iianscrire avec leur veritable orthographe: 

I 

*4 

« 

LSi^ ^ ■? 

Ca >0 Ca ^ O 

S cjW j-' /■> ^V" ^ 

La mesure de CCS vers, qui appurtiennent au m^tre nomtue 
doit s’exprimer ainsi cn termes technicpics: 

o ^ ^ y ej y ^ ^ y 

iytx^ 

En comparant le tex’ic tel queje le piesente avec celui de la 
Grammaire de Jones, on verra cn quoi consiste le genre de 
fantes dont je parle, fautes auxqudlcs je reviendrai plus bas. 
Je passe au efaapitro des tioms. 
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\V. Jones, craignant apparennnent dc quitter la route battue 
par la plupart des granimairicns^ a iiUroduit desr cas et une aorte 
de dedmaisons dims la langue Persane. II nous seinble que 
son editeur auroit mieux fait d’abandonner cette mauvaiae rou¬ 
tine ; et s’i! ne la pas fait, c’est assur^mciit par respect pour le 
travail de Jones* An surplus, il ii^en r£sulte aucun inconve¬ 
nient reel pour les etudians. 

Une legere inexactitude, qui est ecbapp6e k M.*Lee, est de 
dire que les norns propres en Arabe iVoul jamais d article, M. 
Lee ii’ignurc point que le contraire a lieu par rapport ^ une 

esp^ice dc noms propres, coinme 

&c. (Voy. ma Gramm. Arahe^ tom. 1, n. 772, p. 328). Mais 
une omission tics-grave, dont le tort tombe sur W. Jones, c*est 

d’avoir neglige d'avertir que qu’il a assez mal k 

propos nomme a/'tkle, et qui sert, conxne notre mot un, une, ^ 
rendre indetermine le num appellatif, s’attache au pluriel comme 
au siiigulier, et repond alors a notre mot de?- Ln efFet, de 


mcnie que I’on dit ^ la rose, et Hfte rose, on dit aussi 


Ics loups, el haps, Je crois 4 propos cFen 

donner quelqiics exemples qui niettront la chose hors de doute. 
JJI Lo jS ^ savans ou quelques 

savans qui nom ont pitccdc {Ani\ Sofi,) 

•»* •• 

ncpriil cn au^nuc manure foirc du hu'ii a clcs ;}/!ns (run carac^ 
th'e Ims.qui scphiscid di'cicr /v\ la'^ntmrs Qljid.). 

Jl y a a ccla <A'? causes cClci,tcs {tfd(L), M. 

•• 

Lumsdfii a, co me semlile, oiiiis aussi ccltc iaiporlante obser¬ 
vation; die iait Vdir pouiquoi les giamniainens Pcrbims nicllent 

une diffuence cntic le ^.<1* h 4S d'auilt' et le 

V •• •» •• •* *• 

ou ^ (Vindclmninadotiy quoifjiie, qutmd lu cf s’adatlio a tin 
noni au siiigiilier, il &oU jnesque iiiijiflcrcnt de i'enxisager sons 
run on sous raulre de c(fs deux poiirts^dc vue, Aussi i’aulciir 

des prolcgomdics de la tiaducliou Turque du 

apr^s avoir parlc du is d^indetej'mhiation, ajoiite-l-il, yj 

aXj 4X».^ cyL. On pent 
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consultcr -X cet,6gard la Grammaire de Lumsdcn, toni. II, 

p. 133. 

A la suite de ce qiii concerne les nonis Persans, on trouve lo 
traite ubrege de la conjugaisou des verbes Arabesj cl de la for*^ 
ination des noms dc4ii nieme langiic« ainsi que de leur declinai- 
son. OiJ pourroit etre surpris que M. Lee ait place ici Je sys- 
t^nie de conjugaisou des veibc's i\ia{>es, et de la formation des 

noms de la Rieme langue; tnais il jubtiiie le parti quM a pris eu 
disnnt: ** J’ai iutroduit dans cet ouvrage lo verbe Arabe, pour 
que Ics etudians compiisseut plus clairement comment les noms 
en sont derives, et aussi ])our les inetlre on etat do construire 
Ics sentences Arabes qni se rencontreut dans presque toutes les 
compositions Fersanes/’ Fn effet, les verbes Arabes u’enlrcnt 
guere dans lo Persan que sous la forme dc s noms aiixquels ils 
donnerrt naissance, comnie Notm tractmt, noms iTagenl ou dc 
patient, noms dc temps ou de lien, See,; et l^on pourroit h la 
rigueur apprendre Ires-bieii si purler Persan sans connoilre la 
conjugaisou des verbes Arabes; niais on seroit arrele toutes les 
fois qu’une composition Persane offriroit en Arabc tin texte de 
TAIcoran, ou nne tradition^ ou un proverbe, ou unc citation de 
quelque polUe; ct ce cus est si fiequcnt^ <(0*11 y a peu de livres 
Persaiis bien cciits dont on put eniendrc nne page, si Tun n’e- 
toit pns en etat <ranal\s<T unc phrase Aiabe, et dc reinuntcr a la 
raciuc des mots pour It s cherchei daun un du lionnairc, 

Aux noms succedent Its pronoins, taut JVrsaiis qu'Arabes, 
et diverscs sortes de mots qu’on a contunic de classer, qnoique 
assez niul A propos, avec les pronoms, cumme les articles dc- 
raonstratifs, les noms et les adjectii's, conjonctifs, See.; ct de lA 
1 auteur passe au systeme des verbes Persans. 

La priircipalc difference que picscnte la noiivelle edition 
dans le chapitre des veibcs, a pour objet Ics veibes iiToguliers, 
qui sont en grand iiombie dan^'la langue Pt jsane, et forment 
presque la seule difficultc reelle de la grammaire de cettc langue. 


Pour conjuguer un veibc rcgulier, il suftit de connoitre son 
infinilif; pour conjuguer un vtrbe iiicgulier, ii fuut, outre 
i^nfmitif, connoUrc encore rimperatif. La formation irregu^ 


li^rc de rimptVatif pent ctre rainenee a quelques regies faciles 
a saisiiv ct cliacune de ccs regies est sujette a un petit nombre 


d’exceptions qu’il faut graver dans sa niemoirc. Le nicritc de 

la nouvelle edition est d avoir presente toutes ces irregularit^s 


sous uiie forme plus systematique, ct par consequent plus com* 
inode pour I'intclligence et pour la memoire, ct d’avoir fait 
disparoitre plusieurs inexactitudes qui s’etoient gliss6es dans la 
classification de W Jones. 
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On pent encore reprocher ici A la Grammaire dc Jones 
quelqucs omissions en ce qui concerne la conjugaison des 
verbes. Par cxemplc, il a omis de parler de la forme optative, 
qui n'est usit^e qu’a la troisi^rae personne du singulier, comme 

jUT guilfasse. J'ai trouve dans le Schah-namch une seconde 

personne de cette forme optative A-j tfl ^ 

i^\) homme de bon comeil, puisses-tu etre eternel ! C’est k tort 

qiie Jones donne ob pour synonymc de Autre omission; 

Jones observe que Timparfait dc rindicatif se forme du pret6rit 

en y ajoutant la partjcule prefixe comme iXjlj il a soupirit 

•4 

^ il sonpiroit. 11 ajoute qu’aux troisi^mes personnel 
«• 

du singulier et du pluriel, au lieu de la particule predxe 

•• 

on pent metlre la fin du mol; combine il sonpiroit^ 

Us soupiroicnt^ 11 falloit ajoutcr que ceci peut aussi 

avoir lieu k la premiere personne du singulier. 

Comme M. Wilken a Fait la mcmc omission, il est bon d'en 
doiiner iin on deux exemples. Le premier sera pris du Gulis- 
tan de Saadi: * 

•• •• 

Chaque pion quil apaili^oily je meffor^ois dc rarreterf et cheque 
tehee quit faisoit sur mo/, je le fOM^;ro/s avec ma reine (A la 
lettre ^I'ec le general). Le deuxiemc sera tire de Alirkhond; 



•« • •• ^ 

Quandje sortois de chez riuiam^ ilsvenoient sc rtnnir chex^moij 
et nous rtpetmis emcmble la le^on precedente. 

Le syslemc des temps des verbes Persans, les regies qui en 
dc'tenninent remploi, et les variations qui surviennent dans leurs 
significations, seroient le spjet de beaucoup d’observations im- 
portantes t^ui pourroienl etre placees danf le traite du verbe, ou 
renvoy^es a la syntaxe, mais qui manquent essentiellement k la 
Grammaire de Jones. Nous regrettons que M. Lee n’ait 
point suppl6^ au silence de rauteiir; e'est sur*tout lorsquon 
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essaie de composer en Pcrsan, que Ton cprouve le besoiii 
d'avoir d cet egard uii guide plus sflr que la simple routine. 

L*e cliupitre dc la derivation et de la composition dcs mots^ 

et celui de la formation des noms, ont aussi re^u quelques 
ameliorations, primfipalemeut cn ce qui concerne les diniinutifs 
et la formation des uoms abstraits. Dans le chapitrc des noms 
de iiombre, M. Lee a aJout6 aii\ nutneratifs Persons cetix de la 

langue Arabe, dont les 6crivains Persans font un frequent usage. 
Ce qui concerne les particules indeclinables n’a etc traitc par 
Jones que d"une maniere tres-imparfaite, et n a eprouve aucunc 
ain61ioralion de la part de M. Lee; il a seuleincnt, par une 
consequence du systeme qu*il avoit ndopte, ajout6 au travail 
primitif de Jones un leger apciqii des parlicule.-f Arabes. 

La syntaxc e&t devenue beauccuip plus lomruc dans la nouvelle 
Edition, par la meme raison, M. Lee ayant du fondre en un seul 
tout ce que Jones avoi: dit de la syntaxe dc ]a langue Persane, 
et ce qu’il j a de plus csscntiel dans cclle de la langue Arabe. 
Ce melange me parojt pen commode pour b-s eludians, ct 
j’aurois prefere que les deux syntaxes fussent presentees separe- 
iTient Tune de raiilre. Mais ce qui auruit cMe reellement d 
soLihuiter, e’e^'t que M. Lee cut sabstiliie u rebuuclio tres- 
imparfaite de Jones, un traite syslemalique dcs levies tie con¬ 
cordance el de dependance, et de la conslrucliou dans la langue 
PersaJie, qui meritfit veirtableinent le nom de syntaxe. La 
Grammaire de M. Wilken, Institutiones adfufnlamvnta Intgucr 
Ppr$k<f, est certaincment a cet egard bien an dessus de celle dc 
Jones, quoiqn'elle laissc encore beaucoup ;wdevircr. *^I'outefois 
il est juste (it»!>ser%ci que M. l^ee n a puint eutrndu tlonncr une 
nouvelle Gratnmaire l\’i‘‘auc, ct tpic, cointnc ctlileur, il a fait 
pln.i qu’^oii nV’loit vu dioit {VoAjvr dc lui. I^cut-etrc cst-il 
nerims d’espeter qite colic laccne duns rcnscignenicnt du 
Pcrsan, sera rcmplie avanl pru par M. nisliansen, (pu, apres 
deux ans d'etude assitliio u Pali's, pendant losquels il sVst 
distingue piu la droiuirc d<* scni jugcTucnt autrinl que pai la 
rapithie de ses })rogr< s, a rocu du gonvernejnent Danois la re¬ 
compense due a ^jCS luious, ct orxune l*u ce moiiieut la chairc 
des lanirues orientales cn l'univer‘«it6 de Kiel, il no Tcnoncera 
pas sans doule au projot qu’j! avoit foiino, a nrttre giande satis¬ 
faction, de dountt au (Uibiic uno grr^^nniaijc Persane, plus me- 

thodique ct plus coin'pletc que eolk" qui ont paru jusqu'ici, 
mais degagee du melange inutile do la grammane Arabe, qui 
doit ctre fubjet d'uiie 6tiide speciale ct tout-a-fait distiiicte de 

celle du Persan. 
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VV, Jones avoit termini sa Grammaire Persane, comme je 
I'ai d6ji\ dit, par line fable fort elcpamnient ecrife, et tirce de 
VAjnvari SoheUi; mais il n^avoit point indK|ue I’ouvrage diiquel 
il 1 avoit empruntee. Aussi M. Wilken, qui Ta insert'e dans la 
Chreslomathie Persane qiii fait suite a sa <3rammaire, I’a-t-il 
intitulee Fabula vf;noti uuctoris. Kile se Irouve dans Tedition 
de V Anvnri SoheiH, donnee A Calculla en 1805, fol. 52. 11 

s’est glishe, dans le texte imprinie par Jones, quel^ues fautes 
graves, qui se sont reproduites dans toutes les editions, meme 
dans celle dont' nous rendons compte aujourd'hui, et que M. 
Wilkcn a copiees iidelement dans su Chrebtumathie. Quelques- 
lines de ces faulcs. -.ependant, se Irouvent dans des vers, et Ton 
pouvoit faciienient les reconnoitre, parce qu'elles en altercnt la 
iiiesiire. Jc vais corrigcr les priiicipales. 

Tout au commenceinent de cettc fable, qui a pour sujct le 
JarcViAiev et le Ro^isiguoli se Irouvc uiie ^lelite pi^ce de quatre 

vers, dont la mcsure est (ji-tULo c'est-d- 

dirc, irois iamlmpoudvts. Le second vers se lit ainsi dans la 
Grammaire de \V. Jones: 

v!> vir- 

«• 

et M. T.ec, qui y a ajoute les vojelles, au lieu de corriger la 
faute qui denuturoit le vers^ a encore aiigmeiile la difficulte de 


le scander, en ^crivant au lieu de wlj. Avant meme de 
savoir d’ou etoit tiice cette fable, j’avois reconiui, et par le sens, 

C 

et par la mesure du vers, rju'il falloit lire sa ;osi’, au lieu de 

Le \ers alors se srande ainsi: 

(jlfiilt^ch him- ( hi zTdil tin- j lughuiri, 

Je joins ici la inanieic de scandcr le (jualiicme mts, parce que 
les vo}‘elIes iniscs par M. Lee ne sont pas lout-u-fait exactes. 
Voici ce qiiatriiinie \ers : 

• f * 

I la I 


qii’il faut scaiuler ainsi: 

Ncslml at- I rl*sai/csch r~f’\ iad'dmlz- 
Et A cette occasion il taut observer que, qiioi((ue la seconde 
sjllabe de Tahdt soil longue de sa nature, die devient 

breve par position, parce qn’ori cn scpaie \t O t pour rnuir au 
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mot smvant^^^l amiz, cn sorte qu’on prononce rTihd-tanuz, au 

lieu de rdhdt Timlz. Cette observation aura bientot unc applu 
cation iniportante. 

II y a encore, sqr la fin de la fable, quatre vers dont la me- 

sure est Mwo c’est-^-dirc, deux chQi'iamhes 

et UD amphimacre, En pronon^ant ces vers avec les voyelles 
qu^y a raises M. Lee, on n’y trouveroit pas la mesure; mais, de 
quelque maniere qu'on prononce le quutn^me, il est impossible 

de le scandcr. La faute en est ii W. Jones, qui a 6crit aT 

4^r quiconque fait le mal^ au lieu de 

a fail mie mauvahe aciiou; cn suivant cclte le^'on, qui est cclle 
de r^dition de YAnvari Soheili^ le qiiatrionie vers 

J S’ 

J15 

Ve Bcandera ainsi: 

Her hvdu j cardi z"id- [ iitsch 

II est bon d’observer que, daits ce vers, coniine dans Ic prece¬ 
dent, il faut lire au lieu de 

Je ne pousserai pas plus loin la critique du texte Persan de 
cette fable, mais je ne puis me dispe4istT de fairc des observa¬ 
tions sur deux endroits de la traduction de W, Jones, qui ont 
induit en erreur M. Lee. 

Dans les premieres lignes de la fable, Pauteur, decnvaiit le 
jardin que cullivoit le jardinier qui est le sujet dc cet apologue, 


s’exprinie ainsi dans son style figure ct hyperbolique : 

ce que W. Jones a traduit ainsi un 
air of il gave mildnc&s to the gales of the 
springs arid the scent (f its herbs that nfreshed the spirits^ 
conveyed perfume to the very souL Cette traduction est peu 
lilterale, et justifie jusqu'a un certain point les observations cri¬ 
tiques inserees dans \l^uatic Journal d'Avnl 1823. Mais ce 

que je veux faire remarquer, eVst que W, Jones a.pris 
pour le mot Persan qui signifie ame^ tandis que e'est ici le mot 

ts 

Arabe qui vcul dire les genies. M. Lee, dau# son aiia- 


peu librement: 21ic 
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lyse, a suivi le sens erroni adopt6 par Jonea. passage sig- 
nitie done : L’air de ce jardin donnoit aux vents* du printemps 
Icur douce temperature, et le parfum de ces herbea odorantes 
qui ajoutent d la vie, eoibaumoit le cerveau des genies.” 
N’oublions pas d’observer que les Persans saippriment le tescA- 
did des mots Arabes, toutes les fois que cela leur convient. 

Plus loin, le rossignol mis en cage par le jardinier, pour le 
punir de ce qu'il avoit cffeuille sa rose cb^rie, se plaignant de 
son tiiste sort, le jardinier compare la douleur de I’oiseau, privu 
de la iiberte, d cellc qu'il ressent lui-mcme de la perte de la rose 
qui t'uibuit ses delices, et 11 represente au rossignol la justice de 


sa vengeance. Le texte porte ; tljlilC* sJiiJaj 3>«£ 


ijl iSSyti 


^ jlo ^ jU jl y aT JjJ 4XjfyJ 

ce que la traduction de Jones rend ainsi: It is right that thy 
action should be rcffuited, and j^hat thou being separated from 
thy friend and famihjy and secluded Jrom all joys and diver¬ 
sions, shonldst mnurn in the corner of a prison: whilst /, afflict¬ 
ed zeith the anguish (f separation from my darling floiotrs, weep 
in the collage of care, Malgi6 les liberies que s'est donoees le 

traducteur, on reconnoit qu'il a pris qui Be trouve deux 
fois eii parallelisnie^ d’abord ensuite 

prononc6 dard, 

qui signilie douleur, peine, comuie si Tauteur, contre toutes les 
regies du style Persaii, eiit repete le iiivMne mot dans Ics deux* 
portions do phrase qui sont paralloles. M. Lee n’en a pas jug6 
autreuient; cep^ndant il est certain que^ dans le premier inem- 
bre de la phrase, il faut prononcer durd [//c], et dans le second. 


dard [^douleur'], est une expression regue* qui 

signilie boire la lie; le sens est done: Eu recompense d’une 
telle action, il est convenable que toi, eluigne de ta niaison et 
de ton pays, et priv6 de plaisir et d'aniusement, lu g^misses dans 
le coin de ta prison; tandis que moi, avalont la* lie de rabsence, 
et go&tant la douleur de la separation de ma maitresse, je sou* 
pirc dans la cellule des chagrins*^’ 

Jc ne ferai plus qn’iinc obser\ation que nucessite rerreur dans 

laquelle est tonibc I'auteur d'un atticle inhere dans VAsialic 



Adversaria Liter aria, 

Discrimen obscurum. 

Bellus ho^o, an tti bella magia, RuHlIo, vocari 
£x cultu nialis^ dicere nemo potest 
Non his subjecit mure patribus orta juventus, 
Victoremque orbis vincere dedocuit. 

Galii si bellum miiiitentur, bat Amazon 
Iiique liostes virgo, fortior hostis^ eat. 
llli tu nubas, tales indutus amictus: 

Haud^ nisi luutata veste, vir esse poles. 


Damfiosus, indociUs, tners^ inutilh. 
Quarc asvo in hoc potissiinuin vigeant, rogas i 
Casum^ docemur^ omnia hsec dandi reguiit. 
Causs;e vi^enlibus vigent efTectibus, 


tiimidium viagh toto. * 
Dimidium nummi discedens navita aniica'. 

Dat, partemque sibi dimidiani relinet: 

Jungas, vilis utnquc est nummus tolus ^ iitriqne, 
Disjungas, carum pignus amoris erit. 

Prava duas juuxit tibi sors * Maclicaihe, puellas ; 
Diversumque trahir foeniina bina virum : 
Felicem (canis) alterutra efficit, utraque perdit 
Quodque du^ nequeunti una beare potest/’ 


Beatus vulnere, 

Erigit en Marti sacras ubi Chelsea lurres, 
Occurrit vario vulnere mauca cohors; 
Membraque inultorum vix dirnidiata supersiint: 

Claudicat hie pedibus captus, ct illc carens. 
Suscipit hos gremio fessos patria alma. Beatus 
Sic tandem est miles vulnere quisque suo. 


Quid novif 

Ut nova quotidie facies^ nova forma, vciiustas 
Sit nova^ Cotta^ tibi, mobilis annus abit. 
Nunc caput.aedi^cas, et nunc diffundere ventis 
DaS| quales cuperct Delius ipse, comas. 
Sedulus euge novos feliciter indue vultus; 
Atquc ohm fursaii. Cotta, vir esse poles. 



NOTICE OF 

rilK BIRDS OF AlUSVOl^HA^FX trmslaicd 

bif the IIkv. Henuy Fuancis Cary, A.M. with 
Notes. London : Taylor and H&sspy. 


Hav.n ci been prevented by eireuinstances from taking an 
(‘uriier notice of tliu prebCnl publication, it will be the less 
necessurv for us to enter into a detailed account of a woik 

m 

wliicli lias by this time passed into the hands of all| wliether 
^('hoIurs 01 geiieuil rcndeis^ to whom such an ultenipt was 

likely t' be intcTc^tm^. 

Aliliough Mr, Ciir\ is, as we btlicve, only known as a trans- 
laii>r, tiu* rejiutation he has attained in c:i|Kieir\ i" such as 
veiy few wiiters haveucquiicd by their oiiginal works. Of Ins 
tianshiUon of Dante, as we have not the requisites for apprcciu- 
ling its intiils, we can only s|>cak from the leporl of others; hut 
tile coiiciiiMiig icjitiinoiiies of all adetpiale judges to the rare 
Miiioii of energy, iinagmalion, and scrupulous fidelity, exhibited 
ni that most difiicult attonipt, a« well as its agreement with the 
I on(‘e{)tions \vi had lieen led to fui'Ui of the oiiginal, may well 
jU'.lify fi!» in cclioing the geneitd \oicc of applause. Mr. Caiy 
Hits at liigli game; emholdeiietl by the success of his Dante, lie 
lias ventnu'd on another alltMuptiioi less arduous, and |)romising 
seaiccly less glory ni siiccessfid execution—a tiauslation of 
a play of Aristoplianes. In Uiis, however, we cannot but cou- 
sidcr him as having faded ; uoi, to speak tlie iiulh, do we think 
iliat his duiing cnterpiise was likely to teiminate otherwise. 

very confurmation of mind which qualified iiitii for his 
loiiner uti(i(‘ilaking (uot to mention the liabits of coiii|iusitiuii 
nece^saiily acquite*l during a labor of such length) was calcu¬ 
lated to iinj)tde his pii)giess on the picseut occasion. 'I'he 
poweis which enableil him to ct>pe with llie haid stern manner 
of Dante, and lo reiultr his austere beauties without diinm&lioii 
and without uddilion, aic hut ill qualified to reflect the subtle 
and cver-chaugiiig graces^ the redundant wealth of language, the 
flexible power, of Aristophanes. We may add, that Mr. Caiv 
lias little either of the w it oi«lhe humor reguisile fur a transiator 
of the great comedian. He moves with a puce somewhat heavy 
and monotonous, while liis original is dazzling us with the 
glancing rapidity and unexpected tiiiiis of his rnovtunents. Yet 
the footsteps of ihe heio aie occasionallv coiispiciions. 7'lu' 

VUL. XXXII. CV. .//. X<v LX 111. L. 
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choruses are by far the best executeci part of his work ; they 
are full of poetic feeling, harmony, and beauty of language. 
No previous translator has done so much justice to the lyrical 
powers of Aristophanes. In the dialogue there is occasional 
energy, and a cotr.jiderable power of idiomatic expression; 
though deficient in freedom, it is, we think, rather less so than 
Mitchell’s; and we are not so often annoyed by awkward at¬ 
tempts to force the manners and customs of dissimilar nations 
into a kind of unwilling unity. Mr. Cary’s style is an imitation 
of the old English comedy. In his versification, be has endea¬ 
vored to represent the slipshod familiarity of tlie Greek comic 
iambic, by borro\Ying an analogous peculiarity from Massingei ; 
which however fails to produce the desired ctfect, from the uu 
of stiffness wdiicb is apt to accompany an unaccustomed st\le 
of versification* We shall however desist from criticism, and 
conclude with two extracts; observing only, that Mr. Ciiry\s 

version appears to be generally accurate,' and that he acknow- 
leges having received considerable assistance in this itspei l 
from the learning and taste of his fiiend, Mr. C. Syimnons, 
W'hose translation of Agamemnon we reviewed in a i'ornu i 
number. 

Our first extract shall be front the introduction of Pistlietams 
and Eucipides to the royal bird Epops, v. 'll 
tout ) t 1 roT* ec-rl flijg/ov; x, t, X. 

SCTM. I[L-EfOT:?, ECLLTI DES, PiSlIM r ? Kl 

Fpops. Uid)ar the forest, that I may cyme furilK 

fCuelpuks. Great Liercules ! Why what a inonsivi’s lu ri- * 

What plumage ! what a triple lire of creating ! 

hlpt}pH, Who are they, seek me? 

Euefpidc^. ‘ The twelve God'. I think, 

Arf* banded for our ruin. 

Kpopx. Mock ye at me, 

Seeing my plumage* Strangers, 1 was onte 
A mail. 

Fluelpidr^, At thee we iaugh nol. 

tf»ops. At whom then' 

* EudpuU^ The beak thou hast in tnilJi is sonitwiiat kuighalde. 

Epops, Tins is a mi'-chief Sophocles hath done 
In his rare tragedies to me—to I'creus. 


' We have not ekaniLei it critically,‘and tlierpfore shall only remaik, 
that, in hia note on v, it>, of Tereiij', ix iVlr. Caiv 

finds fault with Brutick's interpretation, and is m his inm i'rilici>cd hV 
one of the reviewers of his own version, " who was made hird—out of a 

lord:’ ihc critic’s own rendering, however, apueais lo us no hetur 
Siirrlv the trucrexauig is *x rSy ‘o^vruJv. 
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Eueljtides, Tereus art tlsuii ? say, whetlier liird or peacock ? 
Epops. A bird—I am a bird. 

Eneijndes. But wbere tliy pennons? 

Kpttps. They Vc moulted. 

Euvipides, What ? ihruugh some disorder haply ? 

Epop&. Xo . but in winter time all birds do use 
Til sited their feathers; and then wc put forth new. 

But, irll me, vvlio are ye? 

Eaelptdcs. We? Mortals. 

Kpop^, Whence? 

lluvlpides, Wlieoce the fine f;alhcs rome from, thence are we. 
I'lpopH. Ay^ VVfidt, law-clucaners? 

Kuelpitlrs. Nay, clean contrary ; 

Anti-chicaxiers. 

Epnps. Suw they in that country 

Siicii seed tiien ^ 

I'luclpidis. Tn quantities. Ibisoolh, 

r iir fields ye nmilii perchance pick up a hule. 

Kpops. U tiat errand brtnight ye liitlier? 

Jjufpidt s. To confer 

With thee, our vM>h was. 

Epnps. Oil what matter, pray ? 

I'lnc/jutk^ Since thou Mcrt firtt a man, e'en as wc, mire, 

And w’tTi in dtbt nun cover, as we, once, 

And vvunhKi tuinshnk iliv creditors, as wc, once ^ 

But uUi r tor a hirtrs iliy nature rliaiijicd'-t, 

And l1c^^st oVr laud^ and seas Che circle round. 

And so kennst all things that or man or bird may ; 

Tht refine a*- *^iippliauts are we hither come to thee, 
it iliun wouUKt show ns some w.trii), wcli>detced city. 

To rrt'i'p Hilo jike a blanket and Jic smig 

JScikKt thou a greater city than the Craggy? 

I'ttifptihs. A greater? no; hut one more suited to us. 

Ejxips. Vcni ’ll* Ifttjking fur an aiistocracy, I trow. 

I'.ndpidt's. 1 r Hang me tiicn. f lute ids very name, 

'J hat w lion son ca;b ol Set Ihus. 

Ejtops My swcrl kJlou', 

'1 I’ll me what vort oF city 'iis yon M like. 

A A. 1 ’ll icJI you , w'heie one*h greaie';t trouble should be 
Sonieliiiilg <ii'lhts kind. By good tunes C iW »noriung 
I shiadd Uu k uut and scc standing at iny door 
><»me fiuiui. ‘ i 'ni ruiur,’ says Iw, ^ to .say lintl you 
And your family must dine witii me to-day. 

Ifceaily- No t.\cuseM, hy thcdhuipiiin. 

We have a wcddnig towaiJ, Jf \c fail me, 

Take heed I never see you when I hii poor.’ 

f-’/in/iA. By dupiirr, you Ve mighty fond of trouble. 

And vou, wliat would \ou have? 

Pisthetdfttt>. J ’ll tell you, 

Epopa. • Well. 

rii'*. Soiiictliing of this kind. I should like a place 
Where, Jl one met a neighbour, he should chide one 
AfTr tills fiislnop, ‘ Sir, you vi^h to affront nir. 

I have ri fkinghler, :i good loinely girl, 
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You met her t'other day as she came home 
From her devotions in her best attire. 

Yet you ne’er stay'd to kiss or toy with her, 

Nor took no liberty with her no more 
Than she were a trull. It is not handsome of you, 

Considering on what teims we have always been.’ 

Epops, You sorry fascal! what sad doings you ’li have ! 

However there is some such blessed city 
As you are talking of—by the Red Sea. 

The Ollier bhall be the scene between Fistheta^rus and Meto, 
together with tlie parabasis which follows. 

Sckm: V.—PisTncTA'.RL’^, Ciionus, Mrro. 

Meto. T am come among you. 

Pisiheiients^ Here’s anuthei sconmlrt'l ' 

' What thou to do ? hy what idea prompted ? 

What thought impels? wliat htiakm leads thy way ?’ 

Meto. My wish is to mcie forth the aiv unto yon, 

And lay it out in due dcu.irtinenis laiig’d. 

Fisthet^trtis, The Gods preserve ns ! What i* ih’ woild uit lliou^ 
Alelo, I? I am Meto, not unknown to Greece 
And toColonus. 

Pibthetarus, Tell me, what hast here? 

Meto, Rules for the air. For that lu hgure wholly 
Doth to an oven most resemblance bear. 

Therefore (observe me) I applying upward 
This bent rule to it; putting in tiie compass— 

You understand nie>- 

Fisthetarus, I understand ther not— 

Me'/o. Do measure it with a straight rule so iipplied 
As that the circle may be made four square. 

T’ th’ midst the foAjin, then the streets direct 
Leading to it i’ th* midst, so that being circular. 

As from a star, the rays on every side 
May verge therefrom direct. 

Pisthetterus, A very Thales! 

Meto- 

» Meto, Well, sir I 

Pisthettfrus, Dust know I am ihy [jiend ? 

And if thou take iny counsel, thou'It out of the wa^'. 

Mtio. But what ’.s to feiAr ^ 

Piilhetarus, I'liere is an alien act 

Pass’d here, like that in Sparta. Certain blows 
Are rife i’ th’ city- 

Meto, What, are >t in factions^ 

Futhet^rtis, Not so, by Jove. 

Meto. How then f 

Puthetarus, , . Jt has keen earned, 

With not a voice dissentfhg, to drub hearuly 
All impudent fellows. 

Meto. I must away, by Jove. 

Pistketams, So that I know not if thou Vt yet in lime, 
l or these same fisiy cuffs are coming, * f Heats ttim. 
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Melo. Oh! Oh 1 

I’m undone; I’m undone. 

PislfuttTTTis, Did I not tell thee? ' 

Forewarji’d I not? Wilt thou not hcncc, and lake 
A better incabure of tliy&clf elsewhere ? \^ExU Mno. 

ScENE VI.— PlSTIlET^nUS, CllOIlXJiis «« EnvOY. 

Eiwfy, Where are my hosts, provided by the state ? 

JUstfietarus, What spruce and cssenced Emperor have we here ? 
Kmtoy, I’m come an envoy, chosen by the ballot, 

To Ciikoucloudlands. 

PtsUicftiTus. An envoy ? an<l who sent thee ? 

Knvnif, A poor di|donm lure ot I'eleas’ penning. 

Pisthetaru^ \Vf»at then ? art willing to receive ihy stipend, 

And without more ado, at once heijone ? 

Enroy» N ty, hy the God*', I'd better stay'd at home 

Attending the debates in Pailiament, 

Mine interest there had been of use to Pharniiccs. 

Pist/ietecmi, Begone, and take it; for thy stipend’b this. 

I Beats him. 

Eneoy. What mean’si by ihib? 

Pistftetitrus. A parliament debate 

ri»r Phaniaccs. 

I call }|0U all tu witness 
That [ am stricken being an envoy. 

Pisthi ttfj'Uii, W hew ! 

Wilt thou not tramp and carry oft thy boxes ? 

Tins IS loo bjil. They send ihcir envoys hither 
Before wc have even sacriftced to the Gods. 

Lic\'II. —pRiEsr, PfsTHf:r.i:RVS, Cimiii s, att Eavoy, a Legislator. 

J..egistftlitr ‘ And ’iis hereby provided that if one 

Gf Cuckooclondlands^do to an Alhenian-' 

Puthetitrus. N\ hat other curs’d diploma’s coming now ? 
lA'^i^ntor. I am a conMitiiUon maker. Laws, 

Span-new, 1 cutnc to vend among you. 

Pislh('tfrr?i\, What’s tins? 

Lr^islator {fcadinf>), * And that the CuckoucloiidJandcrs do use 
Like measi]ie», weight*-, and acts in senate pass’d 
As the Olophyx'ans.’ 

PiSthftarui, IJaiil will I 

And fix thee in the stocks anon unless ■ » 

Lf"isiator, IJo! Sir! what ails ihoe ? 

Pisthetfrrus, Will not huclge with iby laws? , 

Else will 1 show thee bitter laws to-day. 

L’;/«av I hereby Pistlictierus cite t’ appear 
At the next spring assize in Court fur Wrong— 

Ptsthdtprus. What so ! tiiou fellow, hast thou still been here f 
Lcf^islator (reading), *■ U«t if any one drive oiif the magistrates, 

And do not, as the column directs, rcceive^them-* 

FislTicttcrus, Oh! for patience ! Iiasi thou too still been here? 

Enviy, 1 ’ll do for Ihce. I'll Jay the damages nt 
Ten tliousand drachmas. 

Pisthetarus, 1 Ml scatlw II 13 boxes. 
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l.Cf!^isUttor. Kemniibcr when one night thou didst befoul 
The ci>lnmiK 

l^islhctmm This is ]iast hearing. Seize luni^ ho ! 

Wilt not halt,siriah ? 

FrkU, Fitting ^tis that speedily 

We lake departure h^tire, am! to the tJods 
Complete the unfinish’d sicnfice witinu. 

SC TM. VIII.-CnOJM’S, 

St:t/iu/iorus. t)Vr ihe wide world now I swa^-. 

And iny subject realms survey; 

Mortals all lo me shall bring 
Voiivt prayer and offering. 

Fur the green earth I deleiid; 

All her hlooiuiu:: fruivage torul; 

And, !uth!csf5, slay the ravciiing hroud 
That hirk w'lchiii the closed bud. 

Or with their million fangs devour 
The ( ha lice of tlie <n»eiiing flow er, 

Sil on ihe Lrers''Hiid siji.k their fruit, 

Or niming sap the secret rot,t, 

'rhrou|;h the dima^k gardens 1 
Seize the reptile, cliase the Hy, 

Whoe’er with hariufiii power presume 
To waste the sweets or sud the bloom. 

Crtisldtl by luy wing the felons lie, 

And wntliing in ihcjr inisAiicf die. 

W iu'ieas this day is issued a new proclaiuatiun, 

Desigidd lor the sulciy and good of the nation, 

That H taleut the state to that citizen pay.s 
Whoever the tVlthaii Diagoras slays, 

Aud another to him who kills over ogam 
Any lyranl aoe*cr ihat already is slaiu; 
r therefore hereby think U fit to declare 

w 

"I he rewards that our friends and averiuors shall { hau’ 

A i.ileiii to him who among you shall .slay 
The poulterer Philocialcs gladly wo pay, 

And four to the man, whosoever he be, 

*lhat shall take him alive and conduct him to me; 

For our sparrows he strings aiul sells seven a penny, 
Htuws our thrushes hung u}) lu be stared at by any; 
riic Illumes Ittiiu t!ic lads of our blackbirds he gaiheis, 

• And ihru*'ts through iheir nostrils oblupiely the feallieri 
He catches our doves, and imprisons a troop, 

Consir^iu’d to decoy while luclused in ihcir coop. 

And we furllier give notice, it any detain 

Fowls shut up in Ins yard, that he loose them again^ 

Ou pain iliat^you^eh/es by the binls shall be seiz'd, 

And shut up to decoy till your thralls arc releas’d. 

Blest the winged tribes that wear 
\o Hccce to fend the winter's air; 

Nor again doth snhry ray 
Sc^'rch us throUg;h the summer day , 
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Bosom'd deep in leafy green 
Then the flowery meadows screen , 

While the grasshopper cloth sing 
With ins shrill note clamouring, 

All througliout the livelong noun, 

Loud and muddtMiing with the suii. 

When the stormy season raves, » 

Winter I in hollow caves, 

With the mountain nymphs disporting ; 

Till with spring again resorting 
Once more to the myrtle bowers, 

We feed on snow-white virgin llu\vei>, 

Dallying where The Graces play 
O'er the garden alleys gay, 

l'>c we further proceed, I have something to say 
To the judges about the success of our play ; 

Wliat gifts, if the conquest to us they decree, 

We will grant, such as Pans with envy might see. 

First then, what 'tis known everyjudge would like bcsl, 

'i'he Laiinan owJs shall with you Piake their nest; 

I'hcy shall lurk in your purses, the delicate elves. 

And hatch little coins there as dear as tliemselves. 

Next your houses with temples in splendour shall vie, 

Their roofs crown'd with eagles that gaze on the sky. 

If in office you're placed, and would auglit fllchaway, 

Little hawks to your fists shall the rapine convey. 

And if anywhere you're invited to sup, 

Wc will send you such craws as ye scarce can fill up. 

Not so if the victory to us is denied, 

To your heads then like statues must plates be applied ; 

For if you 're without, though your raiment’s like snow, 

Be sure we 'll befoul you wherever you go. 

Wc now take out leave of Cary, hoping that in his next 
undertaking he will select a subject more suited to his powers. 
VVe do not consider his present choice as reflecting any disgrace 
I'ither on his powers or his judgment, seeing that it is no dis¬ 
honor to fail where all have hitherto failed, and that there are 
few, if any, 'eminent writers who have not on some occasiori or 
other mistaken their taienL He has descended to the level of 
others, but on his own ground he remains unapproachable. 

'J\) the ** Birds” is appended a translation of a scene from 
the IVace.” * 
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Part U.~-[Co>/cliidc(lJ'roui \o. LX IT.] 

Bdelycleon says, that when an accused person makes a 
present lo a magistrate, lie communicates part of the spoil tr> 
one of liis colleagues, and then these two work to each othci’.s 
hands: and he use.s a very happy .simile, vv, GD'i. et sefjq. 

xai xoiVoDvaov txv ap'j^^ovra^v srspco rtw riv ea'JToO, 

ijv Tig Ti SiSto Tcuv f syyoVra/y, ^yvJ=VT£ to rrgsiy[ici W' ovt?^ 

sfTXoySaxftTOV k^S’, wg Trptwv, o [ih sXxsi, o S’ ivrav/SaJK?. 

OH which Heiillc) says, '‘lege vplaiv parlicipiuni/’ lJruHik\ 
note is “ wj TrpUv, Sic biiii codd. Ncc aliter legi potest saUa 
meiri lege.’’ 

1 do iu>t know what the old reading was which these tv\u 
great ciilics have separately amended by the same ^^ol■d; hut 1 
cannot help feeling some degice of wonder that two such acute 
judges did not peicei\e that there b an impro| rit ly in the simile, 
or rallicr an inconsistency amomumg to solecism: '‘.\nd thus 
like a T^awyer^ one draws and the other gives/’ 'I’he liui, reafU 

ing might have been suggested by the tluaU JvvJfvTf, oWs and 
£o-7rouJxxaTOV, The poet certainly wrote x; Trj^ejvJ’ 6 /isv eXx-:*, 
X. X, that is ffg/ovTs the dual of the pinliciple : ‘‘ 'rims like a patv 
of iianyerSj the one draws and the oilier gives ullernalely/’ Not 

only is tliis a more accurate comparison, and a more graphic 
image; but 1 contend that the words 6 ixlv sAxri, i i* ivrotvltctix^ 
necessarily require ^giovre (or •yrgiWsr, if the verse w'oiild have 
adtjiiitted it). These belong lo the pair of sawyers literally, and 
are applied to the pair of magistrates iJgnialivtIy. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the passage leqmres the leading ^f/ovfl’ so 
imperatively, that the aiithoiiiy evtn of ihc two manuscripts re¬ 
ferred to hy IJrimck otiglit not to prevent its adoption. On 
turning to Biunck’s translation, I find tliat he understands vprxv, 
not as the participle (wdiicli Dr, Hcnliey does), but as the sub¬ 
stantive noun. He paraphrases wg irgiwv '' velut quum serra 
rursutn prorsum duciuir :’’^but even t|)is docs not remove the 
defect of the compariscfii; and the w'ords "alter trahit, altei 
lemittit,” lose all their propriety, when thus applied solely lo the 

two magistrates* 

Having oiFered these conjectural emendations, implying only 
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a slight change of the text, which the prosody shows to be cor¬ 
rupt, and where there arc vaiioiis readings, 1 wiH'venture to offer 
an emendation of a passage in another drama of the same poet, 
where it may be thought no fault exists. In the passage to 
which 1 allude, there is no fault in the versification as vul¬ 
garly road ; there is no iiint of any discrepancy in the reading 
either of editions or niamisciipts; and the word which I wish to 
alter gives a very good meaning. After these admissions it may 
seem very needless to propose any alteration : and when I add, 
that the word width I would substitute lias no rcscmbluiicc 

wliatevcr to that winch it would displace, it may seem that the 
alteration would be made in violation of every rule of sound 
cnlicistn. Yet llie leading which I am to propose seems lo me 


to be SO certainly what the poet wrote, that 1 should have no 
hesitation to put it in ilic text. 

Ill the lieclesiaziicx. by the manngcnjenl of Praxasrora, all 
public affaiis are pul into the hau is of the women. I'heir first 
decree is that in future tliere sliali be no private [property, and 
tlic citii^ens aie ordered to bring all their goods into the coui- 
nioii slock. A wmthy eiii/eii a* is biiiigiiig out his 

household fur*iiuarc in obedience to the deciecj another vvoitliy 
*Ayi;g /3'. is not of a mind to g^ve up so easily the fruits of his 
industry and parsimony, lie is lesolved, he says, to wait till he 
see what the ceneralilv will do—\N liat will lhe\ do but britii; 
their effects r’' — I should believe that if I saw it.*' 1 iiiiisl set 


down a few lines of the su))se(|uent dialogue in the original, as 
the humor is of a kimj which docs not admit of translutiou, 
vv. 773-fi. 


Av. a\ Xeyouo'i yoDv h rutg oSoTc. 

Av, Xsfouffi yoOv. 

Av. a'. ^sitnv oi(T£iy 

Av, /3\ * yoDv. 

-'Iv. u . airoAsij airKTroov Travr’. 

Av, jS^ aTTKTTiJo'ouo'* yoyv, 

Av, u\ 6 0‘S y 6ffJTp/\{ifi=v, 

Av. /S^ siTkrgl^ovin yoov. 

Here the second citizen sneers at the simplicity of his neighbor 
echoing his words; and this humor he carries so far as to repeat 
tlic word when it makes nopiiscnsc, or a ^cns« against himself. 
As, however, his ridicule has not the effect he wishes, he tries 
to reason more seriously; but the other sticks to his opinion, 

that the citizens will ob (7 the decree, lie then returns to his 
echo, and carries it to a similar tlogieo of extravagance. 1 set 
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down Uie dblogue^ as I think it ought to ho coirccted^ distin- 
jf^iiishifig the reading I propose by spacing the woid, v. 7!)1^ 
Cl 8 eqq. 

Av, ct. oliToujiv w Wav. 

.4v./3'. fiv hi Wsyxoocri, ri; 

Av. a\ ifisKst xofjnovO'i, 

Av. r^v Sf fiTj xofiio'w'Tt, t/; 

Av, a, fia^ovjxsS* avTol^, 

Av, /3 . r^v hi xpetTTovs cliri, t/ ; 

Av, a, acTT^ia’ eu^uc. 

ft 

Av. p , 15V Os iraiiXwa aura, ti ; 

.iv, a. hiapl^aysta^, 

Av, ( 3 \ hiusbayw 5 =, t *; 

Av.a. y.aXcos miYfasi;, 

'rhe first two lines of this part of the dialogue aie \iilg.nly 
read thus; 

Av. «5 Wav, 

Av. i;v fcfi ^.15 xopltrooci, t/; 

Av. a, otpB\si xoiJLW(ri. 

Av. | 8 '. i^v ll xofilcooiTtf t/; 

by which Av. /3^, instead of ecTioing his neighboi'fi woid^ as (he 
humor of the passage required, aiiiici|mtes him with xouWuxTt, 

which is taken up by the other, and then echoed a third tune* 
This appears to me quite away from the poet’s intention. 

Afterwards proclamation is made inviting alt the people to a 
splendid supper. Then the second citizen is quite ready to 

obey :—“ Come, then,” says he, ‘‘ we shall go ” And whi¬ 
ther wdl you go, who have not given up your goodsr” 'J'u 
supper.” Not so, in sooth, if the women have any sciusc, 
• before you fekli your effects.” 

Av. a* cO S^T^, y sxilvui^ vcDc evy, 

vrglv y av a-TTSveyxvj;, 

Av, 13'. aK}v aTTOiVco. 

« 

This seems to put the proposed correction beyond question, 
Jt is easy to imagine that in a dialogue where the answer begins 
and ends so often in the same manner, with the change of only 
one word, xo/juVomti might catch tlj.e eye of the copyist, and be 
written in place of Seyxenffi, in the fust of the scries. 

What IS of more impoitancc than the coireelion above pro¬ 
posed ; this passage show.s, that making oTcr&u and vjveyxu and 
/fViyxQV the fuUuc and aoiists of uot the work of gram- 
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itjAiiuns^ hut of nsagc^ jnst as go and went are parts of die same 
vcih iu oui own hitiguage. Multa verba vuigo.cunilantur a 
(irainfiifilicis ex variif> svnon^nns, sajs a late excellent profess- 
(>i ; and liis .successor, in a note, expresses his ofdniori tiiat it 
would have been better to have conjugated in such cases tiie 
several verbs separately. On lliis principle i^ammius has pir>- 

c€ede<l in liis l^exirun of Homer and Pindiir; but 1 cannot help 
thiiiLhig it a great mistake to seek to separate what use has 
jiiiiicd. 'J’liis method may answer the cud of tlie mere etymo¬ 
logist or nntHjuary of languages ; but if our object be to uiulei- 
•laiul tiu; language as it exists m the works of the ancient authors, 
i\e shall obtain our end most certainly and mOvSt easily hv ac^ 

• •• «'W 

ktK»v\!eging the identify in point of meaning of the diffoicnl 

pails of the irregular verbs (their liliatioii or adoption into a new 
iainily wc might call it"), as it was manifestly felt by llic writeis 
lhrmsilM<, and as it lias been properly handed down lo us by 
the giaiumaiians. Nor is tins the only point respecting wli'ch 
the ancient grammarians have been unnecessarily blamed by the 
moderns, Hut lo return to the X'espui. 

lU>lli lientley and Biunck ha\c very happily corrected mis- 

lakes in assigning speeches to the several personages in the 
scenes. Of this kind several (airrcctions have occuired to me 
in the V^cspiv. The first which 1 shall mention is perhaps nut so 
certain and necessary as the otliers; yet 1 think it right. 

In the opening of the play, Xanlhias relates to Sosia his 
ihcam, that an eagle carried a shield up to the skies, whlcli 
t'lcon had thrown away« and he uft'ects to be afraid that some 
lernble calamity to himself was portended by the dream. 'J'lie 
dialogue is in Hruuck distributed and pointed thus: v.24 ct seqi]. 

Ect, Ofjicoi, Ti hrfTa jEcoi kolkIv yevvirsTotty 
liovTi Toi&uTov huTTviov ; 
io. * ^povr/o-ys* 

oiiSsy yap ecrrai Bsivov, ou pti rove flsoiJc* 

Ha. SsivoV ye ttov Vr* av!lpoo7io$ avojSaXwv oWXa. 
ujap (TO TO <roy au X?fov. 

I?eiuley icmovcb the part of Xanthias to v* 0,3. irag o-u, x, t. A. 
but it appears to me that the dialogue might be improved by 
another distribution. As it stands, the repetition, oOSey yap Icrrai 
Srivov, oi /xa Touf fleowj, whicliPwouid be beautiful and affecting in 
some great misfortune or real grief, is, us appears to me, a 
great deal too solemn for the occasion, for Sosia knows that tlie 
icar of Xanlhias is a mere joke. At the same lime the aiiswci 
of Xamhias, ??<yoV ys rtov, x. X., Vet a man who has thrown 
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away his arms is somehow a terrible object/’ seems not very 
natural; it is dt least abrupt, and seems to want a connecting 
W'Oi'd, as aAXce, or ar«p, or such like. Brunck's translation^ 
Attameu dirum est omen homo abjiciens armn/’ is, peiha|)s, 
more than the Greek expresses; and it would require 
instead of ocTro^uKuiy. However tlnit may bo, the dialogue would 

be both more natural and more comic if distributed and pointed 
thus: 


2£o. (ppovr/tryc 

oiih yap tcTut Ssivov* 

Sot, oi, fjti Tov: Ssovc, 

istvev ys TTOO Vr* avSpctnro; U7ro3a\oii/ ^!n\x. 

** Be not afraid,’* says Sosia, iioihiiig leriible will como 
it.” No, by the gods/’ sa\^ Xanllnas, a man who bus 
thrown away his arms is never a \ej) terrible objecl/’ And 
this ineaniitg is snreh more satirical agriiiist Ch'on, and more 
calculated to hold him up to contempt, whirli is plainly a gieal 
object with the poet ihroiighoul the play. 

Ill Bruuck lilt following line is given to Bdelycicoii, v. ^ i 7 * 



TOiVTSt DU Sfiva, Xflti Ti/puifv!: 


eCTTiV tu^avr ^:; 


which Or. Bentley with great jfiojiriety rcsions to the clioins 
Tills was always iheii language, of winch Bdelvcleon feelingly 
complains, cf. v, 4fKi et stqq.; 48:^, 487 to 507^ from which it 
will be seen to belong tlie cliorus, mid to be quite fortign 
from Bdclycleon. i-'or similar reasons I would alter the distri¬ 
bution of parts in a passage which hxs escaped Dr. Bentley. 
Bdelych on reckons up to his father the various sources of ihc 
revenue, and shows liim how small a part of the public money 
came to the share of the dicasts. The dialogue then proceeds 
thus : V, <>64 et seqq. 


ciS' Yf lixurr^ riLy TTpoctovreov yjfjt'iv up' eylyvs^' i ju.iO’fid’j, 

jiu J/ oi5 /AgvTDC xai ttgV rpeTrsTflu SiJ Ve/ra tx rdkXu , 

elj toJtow5 touj—T rgoSflio'ctf tov 'AdrfVulcov xokocvpTCV, 
akku fJLUj^oij/jLut TBp) TOV 7rki;6ov$ alst. 

BSskvxkscay, 

(Ttl yap, cS TTUTSg, aOTOVC, X. 

1 would assign the parts thus ; making the htsl intcnogutive. 

4>iXoxXeccy« 


oW ij dtKUTi^ Twv ir^oatovTWV dp' iyiyifeS' o ptiados ; 
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RisKuxXeMV^ 

/xi ou ^?vTor 

4*iAoxXEwy. 

X«* TTOi TgeTTcTai SlJ VflTflt Tfit TaXA« ; 

/iSfAoxAEcov. 

TOVTf?yj Toic — OiJ^i TTpohoifTM 70V *ASrjvatctiV xoKvtrvprlvf 

uKka /xa^oti/tai toO ?rA^9ouj alei. <rh yup, w irare^j airovg 
up^tiv alpii ffayrou, toJtok toT^ pr^uotTloic vspiTre^Sstg, 


Philor.Ioon was not as yet pri'p.ned to cliaractcrise Cleon and 
tIjL Other (ieiuagogiu s. '>s those wlio had always in their mouths, 
“ I x^ill iievt r hetiay tlie dnnocraf y, or to call tins tov 'Adrivulm 
AoKofTvprlvy OJ' to accuse Ins Jeachis of picidaljon/’ 

It is (juite lidelvrlcon’s part to cliuraeterisse the deiiiagogiies 

so, and to put such words into their mouths. Tlie chatge of 
peculation lie goes on to establish. 

(l must he aekiiowlejred, ho\\ever, thal*the speeches uliicli 

the poet gives chaiactefs ha>e often a broad east of hiitnor^ 
CNpressiug rather the sontimeiits winch he wishes to impute to 
them, than what it would be iiatuial for them to »ay; as when he 
makes IMidocleuii ptay, 


•2 Auxs SecTTroTjc, yzlrxv yjpctif au«y«^, oltntBc fyal, x=yrucif\iju.i 
roic S'ixg’joio'jy Toiv ^tuyo'VTo/V ahl ku) oKo^uppLOt^, 

oi w'lien he makes the chorus call for assistance, 


cJ roAi:, xa.) &=6po\j Osoo'z^SqIu 
xil Tt; aXA&s 7rgoe^rTr,Ksy r^uwv xoAaJ. 

After the same fasliion, 'rerincc makes 'I'liraso call out, ubi 
cciituiio tst Sanga, et manipulus fohum.*^ 

IMnloclcoii, having been carried bv his son into company, gets 
liotous, and escaping to tlie street, commits all manner of ex- 
liavagancies, ainhcomcs on tlie stage, followed by a crowd of 
cmiipiainants and idle spectators, wiiom by threatening words 
and gestures he endeavors in vain to drive off. IJere the fol¬ 
lowing speech is given to Bdelycleon, v. i:3J2 et setpp 

/i5. /X^V (TV uopiov TOVTaJV 8lX)JV 

yjpTtv itvstin^ xe* <r^o6p* =1 vsav/»f, 
aQpooi yup Tf^GpLiv <r6 Trpoa'xakoupLevoi, 

Tins manifestly belongs not to BdelycleoH, but.to the bread- 
seller, or some other of the injured persons, licsides (which is 
ilccisive), Bdelycleoii has not yet come on the stage, as is plain 
from V. when Philocicon says to the nnisic-girl, But 

here he comes himself running with all his might/’ Bdelycleoii 
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thru enters^ and begins to reproach his father fur having stolen 
a\vnv« in no very measured terms. 

fl. L. 

Majise 0 / Ecclesmachmtt 

FeArwan/, l8*2o. 

P. S. 1 have just received Joatmis Caravelia: EpiroUc fndci 

AriMuphonivm, by vihich I fiiui that the old reading, Vesp;r, 
V. was TTg/ov. There can bo no doubt, 1 tliink, that tin* 

author’s word was 7rpi'ov5\ 


OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE Plimx) OF PLATO; hj the Rr,v. .I<ms 

Skvcf.u, D. a. Rector of Welch Hichior, 


Part it tied from So, LA/i.J 


P. 2 G. I. 28 . cuKQuv {o'yref^ ipyr^ rAsy:*/') yzhue/ iv 

zufOKTXsvi^'j^^* efltyxiv hv 7cp /S/^, eV* iyyuTuTM cvtu rcb 
oOtco XfC’t, xa7r;*5', fjxovrc^ avreo T'jyro'J, uyuyuxnlv ; oi y-X'jibv ; 

Here tl>e paiuclo 015 imisl bo inserted : ■=> 

TcC /2i' oTi iyyvTUT'M ovTu to 5 TsSvavai, oyrx —Pu paiiu'j: 
hiHi^^elf so to live as if he wiie at the point of death—. 
ut; SvTU Sri ey-yuTaTo) toD T^5^fleva*, 

P. 27- 1* 44, TSpi TravToiv cioiafv, dp' syTjutrl yi'yv=T«i aTruvret, 

cyx aXAoflfiv lx riv Ivuvrliov ru evavna, oaoi^ ruyyuvn ov 7oey;- 

Tov ' 

oo-Qir Tvyp^ave. 5/ To*'^i/T^V t<) As manv as liave an opposite. 

P. 28. I. 27. ti yig wr/ a-'; ce^TciTTOMoIr^ tu srtpu roi; hsgotcyty- 

vnitsva, do"Ji5pii k'jk?^u^ Ttsgii'jyrct, uXTC e'jHui tic sir^ ij ysvici: lx 
TcO Itc'^sv fjiovoy to xotTuvrixr^u^ hsl\ jLitj uyuxsenrYi iraAjv s]; 

fLY^Jz Kau,t%v :roi&7TO, cM’ CTi nuvToi reAiyTivTst to x'jto 
fitu av »ai T^o rtyT^Trafloj ci» 7:a5oi, xjtl Ttct^cuiro yiyvo/xfvf^. 

T 5 Xfyr»vr«) At last. 

P, 28, 1. /) I. Socrates :—onrirrrsic yug x&uj ij xaAoy/xfvrj 
ui^y,(rig iviwyriclc Irn. A-ffitTroi fih eycuy’, be, 0 Jfi/x/xiaf, oy 
ftvTO TOUTo, 3^»;, Sio/xai /xa5i7y, Tr^ei o5 6 ^riyo^, avw/xvjjffS^i^ai. xal 
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(i^sSo'v ys If m sir?;j^i/pij<re Aeysiv, /Asju.vi}j«.!ti, xai wsi'- 

dojUiai. 

jctflcSfly must be omitted : it seems to have been a gloss to ex¬ 
plain It having been asserted that ait learning is 

reminiscence, Simmias wittily uses avajttvtjo-^^uai where, on any 
other occasion, he would liave UHe<l ftotielv. The construction 
is : Siojttai S?, {avro rovro •jrep] o3 o Xcyo^) ivetfivyjtrdrivai. 

Ill the words mi mediately following, ovSev jtisv Av ^ttov ctxouoi- 
fxt vuv vri try Emx^lpy^frotg Xsyeiv. for oiSsi/ f/.h av nm^t be substitu¬ 
ted ovSey fJisvT' av- y-“VT’ for (xr/roi, 

P, 2*J. 1. ‘38. '.'.hi jxi^y KOLi Tois ifiohoyQoii?^ fiv} cihhod‘V a’JTo 
m3yo>;x£vai a^jSs Suvariv eiyai Ivvoyjtrai, aW 15 sx to 5 ISsTv, ^ a\^afl- 3 ai. 
^ 5H Tivo? aAX >)5 Twv aiO'5^ffra)v. 

auro) I. e, on opeycrai Travra rauT shat ahv to *(rov, 8s sv* 

icSffTrpa;^. 

P- 1- 4^2. ju-fv 8>j ex ys Tciuy alg'3:^crs:<;v Sel moija'ai, on 
TTavra ri ev raic alirfl^csfriv exstwov ts opeysrai tooS' 0 loriv To-ov, 
x«» auToS gySrcVrspa sjnv. r, X?yaj|xsv; Ovtco. J7go yap tov 
aptao’Sai >j axoysiv, xal T«A^a alaflavsaSai, ru^sTv eSe* 

woy elAtj^OTaj eTfiTT^/XTjv avToD Toy iVoy 0, t* eoTiv, st !U.s\Xopt,sv ru 
lx TcSv aWiYi<xsm 'tea exsTcs avo/o’siv. 

Katlicr than wholly omit t*03’ 0 eoriv itov with Forster, 1 
would re.id Travra ri h taIc ui<Tir;<re<nv ex-slvov ts opsysrar, rav/* 
a> fiTTiv, icroy, xot* auroy cvSescrreoa e/riv. Ixe/voy lO'oy that specilic 
essence ol o<inality, J raDS* e^nv hy participation of which those 
e<pial llungs, that aio llie objects of our Senses, are what they 
aie, i. e. equal.—I'hen* as the words Ttpo yug toD Sp^xtrSat \uac 
ipiv Yi axousiv, Svc., aie ccilamly meant to express an inference, 
not a reason, the following emendaliou is requisite; Yrgo PE 
A PA ToO agfao-9ai opav axoysiv, xal rihhx aWiuvsT^xi^ 

TV)^slv |8?i TToy elhrifOTCti hTtiurr^tur^v ayrou tou Ww x. t. A. 

P. : 30 . I. 17 *. aya/ti/xvyjC-xovTai apa "A TIOTE =ua 9 ov, 

P. :>(), 1 . 30. UTrep^uaic, c 3 i'coxpaTffc^ g^jj 0 i'lftpuaj SoxeT ptw ^ 

aOr^ avayx)] ejvai- xai sU xaXov ys xara^suysi 6 Xoyoj. 

«ij xaxiv xaTa^fstlysi) An ulliision to hunting, I suppose ; 
when the game betakes itself to a place favorable to the liftnter. 

^P. dl. I. Jo. Juj^ev 8?j, £$>]» l^rt TaOra, sp* dnsp sv to* ifji/!rgo<r!i=v 
Aoytw. Auri) 1] ovatx njj Aoyov 8f8o|U,ffv TOU stvai, xa* epevT^vrs^ xaei aTro- 
xpivo^gyoi, irorspov axraoToij asl f;^g< xarci ravra, fj ahhor uhhws ; 

CtlfTO TO KTOV, XOlO TO XaXov, ScUTO EXaS^OV^ Q^i/Tf TO OV, ptl^ XOTS pLE- 

Ta^oX^jv xai ^vny^iuv hUx^rxt ; Pei haps, avr^ ^ oitriu, I \6yw g/Soasv 

TO Eiyai. 

P. .‘32. I. (). EVVCrl^ out/, e 1>J, OTl ETTrlSay UTToSaviJ 0 avSpOJTTO:, TO 

fAiv ogstToy Jcyrou ywpta, xai h hgrxT'Z Xr/piivov, 6 017 V£X(-ov xaXouptEV, 
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M vgotTr,)Cst xai SiotTrivTSiv, xai £i«wyeT(r6^i, oOx ti6if^ tou- 

rwv oyJfv ffls-ovflsv, a\?J l7r»=jK&o^ ffuj^vov S7r»ju.sve» ;^C,*ovov, t«v /xlv tic 
xai ;fap(ei'ra); t 3 <raijLta TsAsyTr/aji* xal fv TOiauTj; wpa xal wavy 
jt&aAa. (rujULwetrov yap to (Tju/xa xai Tapjj^gySJv, wo'Tri^ oi h Alyunreo 
TagipfEuSr'vTSf, oX/yoo oAov /xsv'i a|bi)f^avov otrov ;^povov. Forster 
proposes xal Iv tj atir^ eSpa.— Notiung, liovu’vei, seems to re¬ 
quire alteration, except the breathing of cupa, uhuli should be 
.smooth instead of rough, sv T 0 <ayT)} cyga, Mith siuli care: i.c. 
VV'tth the enre ol eiiibaliniiig^ which he i> about to iii« tilion iin- 
nicdiately altciwards; in such a state as that in whicli the can; 
of cmbalnuug puts it. 

F. 1 , 7 . yiyvi«(rxoyfr* yap, o;, ol ^iKofiixisic^ ort wocfu\x~ 
/SoScra CtyTttiV t^v >; ^*Aocrciia arsp^vdoj Octhsisfxhr^v tv tc« o-oj- 

(iciLTif xal wpoa'X?xoXPw>jaA);^, ayayxa^opLSviiv £r. wTirsp it eipypLOU, 6tu 
TovTou a‘xo‘7rsl<r6xt ra 6vra, u>.Ku pc^ aJi^v c/ ayri;?, xal fv raffp 
if/i,et5ia xaAivSoupt£v>jv, xal toD eigy^oy Tr;v £EivsV>;Ta xa£Ti£'’i0a'5i£, or* 
Si* ectIv, cyj av fiuKiaru auTo; o is'isfhzv',: £uX?.i;^Ta>p elij 

SsSstrSa*, oWep ouv Xeya?, y/yvcijrx&yo'iv ci* oVi ovro; wa- 

gaXaSovtTfle r, ^iAo<?oyia g;^cv(rav ctuTwv ti^v irapaptuSai- 

xai, X2( Ayciv f7ri;^£ipE!, 

l ilt' corijuiictjon xal nnisl he inMi lcti; gti £/ E^iSvaiar £7 t1, 
A'/l/coj aev /xaAitrxa airoj o iriftte. *)? fyAA^irra'p ?*)^ to) ^-icVdai. 

F- ^jy. I. 17 . Acyi^opogvij or* sTreioivn; ^opr, 5 ] 5 , ’17 

Ay9n;5p, ^ EWiSypuijoj;, ouJev TOCyyrov xaxov eTraitV aw' avTciv &cr&v av 

r^£ &i>j5=/ij, &ic*v ?j vco^ijcrac )j t* avx^MO'a$ hii ra: 57r*iyttiaf, aAA*, £ 
7ravra>v jUrEyitrr&i' T* xaxJuv xal Ecrp^arcv l<7Ttf T'S'to 7ra7^5i, xal oi 
Aoyj^STai ayro- , 

ov^Ev To<riiyTov xaxiv ewaSrv) lie iecei\cs no such tritling in- 

j»ry —- ^ „ 

F. yy. 1, SI. «AA' cuVw AoyiVccir* av **A'jt<ro*ov. 

xal &yx av oiijSsn; ri^y |U.£V 4;*Ao(ro*f*flv ygijvai favri^v Ay;*v, Awovciif (*l 
exr/vj;;, aJnjv wapaOiSivai Ta (5 ijiovutc xai yJ}T»x\^ savTi^v, waAiv aJ 
lyxaTa£e»v, xal avijvyrcy £gyok rparrEiv, J7r,vcA37?^; T*va svavTix^ 
iVtov /XEra^£<pi?o|[ASvy;v. I!< le again the cunjiaKiion xal is wanted : 
Av&ycrij; U exs/vijs, «yTi;v wagaSi^ovai rixig r;£ovaij xal hiicaic eayr^v, 
A'-r4/ waAiv ay lyKaTaisTv —Unless indeed syxaTaSgiv be taken for 
*' lit iliigeHt^^ al r^Boval xai Aw-rai .scil, ^I'he construction being 

like dtderaUjue comarn diffuudere rc/^/Zs.— iVtov hotvrlws /tera- 
;i^»p<^o|XEvt;y, because l^cnelope used to uudn whut was done : 
whereas ihe Soul is liere*s£^ to do Again what Philosophy had 
been at the pains of iimhufg. 

P. as* 1* i)(i. EX St5 TYf^ ToteeyTVi^ ovSev Imhv ptij 

TayraS’ smTrfieioofjct, cj ^ifjLfita te xal AZ/Siir, iVw? iiaa‘wa<jS?iV« 
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iv airuKK^yif Tou cwfi^strog^ vnb Tivmv avs/ictiV S( 0 (^u<ri} 9 e»(ro( xai 
het7rTe€fJi.eyvi o^^yjTOUt xa) ouSsv eri oHotfJt^ov 

Rather raOra y sxiryihuQvasi, 

P. 33. 1. 48. /3a/3ai, a> Sifiu^lu, ^ irou ^ 0 Lk*vS>g av towj aXXouj 
cL^iq^vQug •jTMaifAt^ mg oi5 ^uy^^Qqiv viyoufLcet rjjv wapoutrctv TV^tiVf 

OTi ys pLyjS* ufjLoig Suva/tai ^siSstv, aWu (^a/SeTo-fle ftij SotrxoKmngov Ti 
vuv haxsifJi^oii rj h rm TrgocrSsv 

Although on might perhaps be tolerated, supposing roi/ro 
or some such words lo be understood before it, yet the 
true reading is do»!ht!ess OTE ys yjw-aj Svva/w-a* TrsiSsiv. 

P. 34. I. 1 !. T^, /ovy /SsXtkttov tcSv otvSpmiclvmv Koymv Aa/Sovra 
xai ivtrs^eXsyxroTUTOv, e?r* toutou o^otJ/xevov, mtrvep sxl tr^silotg, xiv- 
d’JVSuovTtx. 6ioc7rXsu(raei rhv /3/ov. 

Ai^schines ; W ovo/tarcov ZpI rig %oXiTeiug irhkvTx, Jii Ctesi- 

phoiit. 

P- 34. 1. 21. 67r£(Sav o5v xara^v} ng r-jv hugotv^ ^ ZtetrstLY, xct\ 
Tac ^opouc^ 5? rig Zur^ugil^oiTO rm exurm \oycp, mirxsp (tv, 
mg avuyxVj en slvstt t^v ugfMOvlxv £X&ivr,v, xxt i^oAcoAevaj :—aA- 
Aa, foclvif aviyxYi sn tto’J tlvui ayrijv T^v apf^^ovlotv, xctl Trporepov rx 
fuAa Ku\ TXi ^op'iuc xsiTUTOLTrYfa-eruiy Ttplv t* ex=*v>;v 'xaSeVv. 

Not g( Tif bi(V;rvp/?9»T0. but >'77 n^ iV(cr;(^ypi'^ojro, The sen¬ 
tence IS intended to contain an nfiiniiation, not a supposition : 
with el rig it is leit iiiconiplete. xxTsttTuityi^TSTxi also intist be ex¬ 
changed for xurxtrsi'Trr/'reirSaci, 

P. 34. I. 44. OTi fih yip f] 4/v^yj xai ffglv 5 I 5 TO'^e to ehog 

5ASc»v, oJx aVTtrlSciAXij f/,r} fjuyi Travw y^upiiyrmg^ xat (sJ strxy^sg 
erriy eiTrsiv) Travy Ixocywg icTraZei^lySoti' tig Sf xa) u'rroHatvdvTmv ijjxuiv 
hi TTOy Icrly, oy jttoj Soxfi TjjSg. m: (/xeyroi H. Sleph.) oix liTp^w 

gdrepov xa) TToAy^povicoTegov crmixurog, oi cvyympm Tp J^'i/x/x/ou 

}|athcr, oy p .01 Sox ?7 TO^E. 

P. 35. 1. 8 , ei yip ^soi to o'wju.oe, xat airoAAyoiT'j^ hi ^covTOf to5 
avBpmxoVf iAA* ^ xetrarpi^oijisvov ivvpalvotj ivocyxoTiov fjLSV 

T otv eiri, OTTors awoAAuoiT'o i} to Tshsvralov ufaap.a tuj^siv ai- 

t^v ej^oucay, xai rovTov jU-ovov irgoripotv axoAAuTflai. 

The indicative, avu^ami is required. 

P. 35. 1 , 9 . «7roAAu,aEy>3^ 85 ryjg ^vx^^f tot* t^v (fiitriv r'fig 

iaBeveiag ETnSeixvyoiro emfuu, xai rexyh (ratTrev iioiyoiro. 

The true reading seems to be ror ij8>i rtig ^6<rewg rifv wSsveiaiy 

iiriBsixvvoi TO trmpM^ 

P. 35. I. 15. ei yap rig xa) ttAeov hi tco Asyovri, % a o*y Xeysic^ 
cyyj^copijaiiff, 8ouf aurm jxovov Iv rm vpiv xai yaverSai rjuag 
elvai ^jxouv t^v aAAa /tvy^gv xcoAysiv, xad eiHiSdv aTroSdvMptfV, 

fVicov er( eivxi xa) ea-etrSai, xat TroAAdxij yev^<r€<rfl«4 x«) axoSccvsltrSai 

VOL. XXXIl. f /..//. NO, LXMl, 1) • 
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(ouTo) ix')jh ^yjfj Icy^vpov sluai, w<yTS 9 io/.Aatxiu 

^vre^siv,) Sov^ 5f rewrot ^^jxeVi 

ayri^v ev raT' TroXAaTj y=v50’5(ri, xai TsAsyratrav ys Iv TiVi riv flava- 
T«jv TravTaTTaaiv aTroAA’JC'^a/, to^tov 05 tov Savarow jcai luuTrjv Tr,v 
SiaAuo-iv Tou (rs/Jix%rot:, 15 rp oAeS^Jov, firfihu $«/»3 £li=vaj* 

(aSuyccToy yap eTva» otwoDv alo'SavsO’Sa* ijjxav) el SJ touto (ySraii 
oJSfVi 7rgo<jY,KBi 6ivotTOv Sapp&Dvri oyx avor^xcuf flappETv, oc ay />:.>) 
ep^O( aTToSelfa*, or* e-jn ituvjuftua'iv uQavarov rs xot] avjuAcSpov- 

Tmo slight currectioiis* aie lequisitc : ys TJcSra,—and eJ 

toOto ouTa;: e^s*, oJii=V( TTpotTr^xsi. 

P. 35. I. oTi V7rh rev fi/xxpocSry Aoyoy efoSpa vsirsitriMSV'i^j: 
»;jw. 6 c? raXiy IS'/xovv ccvuTctpd^u^^ xai sJe aTricv/av xaTa/3aX=*v otJ ,aoyoy 
Tou 7rp5cip);pL5yoic XoyOK, lAXa xal 5*; xi U'JT-fx u,£AA'jVTa pr,5i5- 

o-£cr5ai. 

We must road—=J> arixx^av xa 7 apaX='*v o*j ptovoy rove 7 ri?OEip>;p,f- 
vey; Aoyo*;;, aXAa xa! xa elc ru UJT-gu /xEXXrjyra p>;5^0‘sc(3a.. 

l^ o5^ 1 . 4J, syyr/ «v, cl (7v Eir^v, >ta/fAE Oia^yyoi 6 Xo'y/^j fvopxov 
av 7roj>icraijU,i;v, c2(r7r=£> ’.'ipy-Vw, TtfOTifov xo[Jl.t^(JS^v TTfh uk yixi^aco. 
fiu^ayiov seems to have uccii omitted : svtnKov ay hj^uorov TT'^ir,- 

'SulfXrfV. 

P. 3')» 1 . j- 1 . TrAsUriy 0 ^, 3ajxa ju-jO*:* Tc 7ravta:> 

f>y=(r^. cyJ^Vvo; iyiW rT>a* TOTaexTray. ^ ovx rja'5>;5aj oyTTo* xo'^xo 
yiy*jofXivoy; 

i^oiha|iS Yi oyx jjo-Sy.ca* oyXvO toLto yiyyo/XEV'iv ; 

P. K JJ, (iAAa acy ^vv'if} 7:fjiy'jvroc^ iyjo e^sTT'jiaYju) 

UOMHX. 

i*. U>. 1 IS.- »jL^ cavT:;y n; '^Ir*:pTc, {i-^\Vc t/,y 4ayToy dr-^vluv, 
aXXa, 7“>5i*Tiv, b'ii TO aXyihj icj^ivog £7;i TOVf Aoyoy; av e^/jTov 
Tyy a);i'-iv a7ixo'«*T’^. 

fTTi Aoyev; Eayr:"* T. a. a, 

P. I, 0. ooz ptgy yarj t^AO^yOs) ,xoi ycycvzy uwj aroO:»^sM;s jxf'i x 
'IxoTO^ xivi^ xal cyTTgeTTEiag, o'Sev xai ?oi: 7:o?.K^ig o'oJ^Ei iyUpditotg, 
siKOToc iiiubl be change d into ftxov&j siiiiilitudo; that bimililiidc 
tiy \\hu:h tile soul iiad been compared V-y ijaimonv. 

P. ‘I 7 . 1- 28. uK\u TT^' i^jjLO>.oyrjiXty e^>;,iXT;oiV jxaAAoy piijo' TjTt^jV 

hzf^v bTkfug eivai, Toyro 0 * etti to oju.oAcyi 3 jw,a, ju.>; 0 £y 

[xuaXqv STrmAeov, jw,) 30 ' t^ttov, p.ijS’ ctt’ eXarrov krlpuv STipug dp~ 
[xovlaiv dpfj,rivlcitg elya;. 

1 have no doubt that Plato wude— krepxv eripa; 

and ETepey/ prepay apjtAovfay ap/xoyfav slvai- As to ihc 


slvoti 


iiiraning of this last^ since the hypolhesis is that the soul is a 
kmd of haimony, to allow that one soul is not more or loss a 
sniil ll;an imothn. i to idlnv that one liaimouv i*- not moic i^i 

4 

Ifv^ liaimonv aujllic; , not n. gcneial, (i'.u !. ]1> of this 
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page of Plato) but in tliis particnhir vicw^ bj^'Wliich the soul 
:iiiH harmony are rcffarded as convertible terms/ 

V O 

J*. 37- 1-41. ^ xai xaXij ?oxei, ijS’ ovtm xlyccrSai; xal iri- 

Taura 6 Xoyo^^ ei opi)} uTroflftnj ^v, to, dgi^avicLv elvon ; 

'Fhe particle £v has been lost in traiiscnbhig ; xal Tracr^eiv AN 
retbru Q Aoyoj, x. t. A. 

P. 38. 1. 11. 9ravu ftoi o5v uTO'Troog eSojfsv suSuj t^v •Kpin’ipi e^oSov 

ow Ssfao-Jaj TOu troy Aoyoy. Toturot £15 oyx £v xai tov tov 

/vaSjM.oy Aoyov e» Traflou 

Kallier Taurde ^ -el Trafloi, 

]*■ 39 . I, 3. oils ys liort ev ylyvsrcti ewg gTTiVTajxai, sti 
b^dri) How; By what cause. 

!*• 39* 1- 4.'>. 0 lij jUnOi ^aoVovTai ^^)]Aa$£Iimg ol ttoAAo], miTTFsp h 
cxoTEi, iWoTglep ovo/xatTi (Stub, ct Ficiii.) 7rgo<r)(^p£{jLevot, wg ahiov 

a'jTo TT^oTayo^suciw, • 

\{/v|Aix^wvTE^) i\n allusion to a person groping in the dark : 
who, when he has taken hold of another, is very apt to mistake, 
and call him by a wrong name. 

P, 40. I, G. e£ofe Tolyvv fx^ot - -- £^7v eyAst/SrjSrjvai TrscSotjcc* 


0 


■'iT=g 01 TOV r,kiOv sKkslirovTa flswp&vvTej xa* cxoTTOUftEVoi irutr^ov^i. 
lux^islgovTott ykg ttov evioi Ta o^jttara, exv h aSari 55 sv rtvi toiou- 
TM trx.oftMVTxi Ti^v sixovee ayroO. rotourov t* xal eyco SiivoijSijv, xaJ 

EOficra fii; TrayraTrufri rf/y Ty$Aw9f/);v, /5ke:rcoy 7rgo^ tjx 7rpiy~ 

ju-aTjx TCiif xfict ExatTry? Ta-v aio'fl^O'ecov ewi^Eipwv a9rTETfl«i 

a’Wuiv. Pio^s Si^ fjLOt slj Toyr Aoyouc xuret^uyovTst^ Iv EXiivoi^ 

trXOTTrTv TV-V OVTaJV T^V aA^EiaV. ITcA.'? p-fv O’JV, auc Eixde^cti, TgOTTOV T(Vii 

',yx ;:ix:v, ca yag Trivy (Tuy^^ojpw, rov ev rolg Koyoig (rxoirovfisvov tu 
ovTot h elxoG-i jy,«AAov txottsIv 55 "rov tv to7j epyoig, 

ouj lb equivalent to sIxmv (or eix^o'ju.of) pc^ov. - dg slxa~ 

?w;, rpoTTOv Tiv« oax eoixsv, similitude or comparison is not «/- 

together exact ,—ev eixoVi o'xoTreTv by images: as a person does 
who views Uie sun by rcHection. 

J^. 40, I, ^23. aAA*, eiv Tig fJLoi Aeyyj S*oT( xakov icrriv OTiouv, 
oTi p^doju-a Evaviig e;p(OV, ij a^rjfioc, ^ aAAy orioOv totv toiowtcov Tfitojxev 
«AAa ^utgeiv sd (^TatpuTTO[x»oa yup h akkoig vraai) tovto 8 s aTrAoJf, 
xa* uTs^vw;^ xed iccoj eif;ia)g, ?;^£0 7 ra^’ Ejctoeurw, oti o&x aAAo ti ttoisi 
auro xaAov, 55 Tou xaAov errs vrugova’lst, errs xoivcovloe, sits orij 

Sij x«i orcoj 7rpoo"yEvop,Evi], ot 5 yip eti touto SiiVyupi'^o/xai. 

I would read o5t») 8^ xoti OTreag IIPOSPIFNETAI (scil. sxsTvo to 
xaAoV.) 

P. 40, 1. 28. ouSs ffw ay ap« av as-obVp^oio, ei ti^ Tiyd (pcdi^ engov 
^Tspoy xj^aA^ ja?/^w slvxt, xot\ tov sAaTTco rw uvTcS roorco skarru). 
uWi S(a/xagTupo(o av, oVi cru asv ouSH aAAo Xsystc 55 on T'j /Lts7?ov 7rav 
sTrpoy cybsvi otkkco ixei^ov tiXTiv i5 /xeyeSsi. 
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Could it possibly esenpe the attention of Plato, that, when 
one person is'said to be taller by the head than another, the 
head is mentioned not as the cause, but as the ?nen$ure or de¬ 
gree of his tallness ? The nature of relations and relative terms 
appears from several passages in his works to liave perplexed 
him exceedingly. 

P. 40. 1, x«i jLtsya av on ovx TTfio, sxatr- 

Tov yiyvo)tt?vov, ^ iStaj ouo'/aj exa^Toy o3 av fJ^BTutrx^^- 

xaj Iv TOUTO^s oJx Ahhr^v nva aWlotv toD 5uo ygvgV5a», a,K\* 
T^v rijj SuaSoj fj.~ra(T^ca iv^ 

tl (jt^eTOLty^hv) Ibaii by paitakinc— 

P. 41. I. 8. oyBi ye aZ ifirh 0ai3a?vof ru# on <f>a»5coy 

6 ^»a/5fiov eoTiv, aXX’ Zn ^iyeSoj £^=i o ^Pak6yov wpoc tijv 
( rjaix^oV);ra, 

Pci haps oJSf y= au ^a/oujvo^ TOTTSli, OTi Pal- 

im 0 0 a/Sa)M eoriv. 

P, 41. 1. 10, oStco^ o gTrwvfj/jLiav s;^£i fjfLiKpo^ rs xai 

^Byoit sTvai, gy jllsV^ wv i^'J.ors^ajy. toO |U.5V, Tii /AfyeSri u'TTSpfp^giv, 
T^v <rju,ixgoTi 3 Tflt Trat^^e^cov' to f^sy-Ooc ty,c ir/AixpoVijToj 7fafl=^ajv 

UTTeps^GV. xai apta pG 5 i 5 ia(raj, eojxa, xal ayyypafixw^ Ipeiv. 

U'e should read,— ev i|U.foT£ea;y, TYli /x?v, (0ai5a;vi) 

t£ fx.3ys6si v'jTspe^stv, (i. e, Trpo; to tfV5Q=^=iv t^ p-fyiSfi) Tr,v c/xix- 
goTTfTct ry £) U;xpaT-i) to a-eyg^oc trfxixgoTrt-o^ Tupi- 

j(mv birspiy^ov. — <ruyyca^iKch^) On account oi the sinniarih oJ 
sounds ui Tcccpi^cav intspe^ov, 

P- 41. 1. 31 . x«* Mtjca ^?A^!xg eir Tov Kipr^retj s^itsv, xpx ptr^ ttou, 
c5 Ke^TfC, xai o’? ti towtwv erapa^gv, iv o5g*El7rfv; (}6d\ gf>| 6 Ke/Srjc, 
oStms s^uj. ‘xai toioDto ti Asya), ooc cv TroXXa ja? raparrsL. 

Peihaps, Or/v, e4») o c'jtcjos ^cw* A^ilZ'/’O/ OT tqiouto ti 

Aeyctf, MS ou 9roXXa |L4 e TUpacrrei. 

P. 41. I. 47- aAX’ OjXOJr ourw 7ra;j 7 E$uxf xaJ ^ xaJ ij z=fi~ 
w'Ta^, xa* 6 rifJt.iTvs Toy ap*S/xoy a^a?, aio'Te, oyx wv "o;TEp to Tcpirriy, 
a?* txaTTOf a»jra)y gs'Ti wf^ittgV- 

yjfJLto’vs) Thai half of numbers winch contains all the odd luun- 
bejs. 

1^. 41, I. .5'2. (palvsTxt ov [^o\ov eKsIva, rsi evavTia, aAXijXa io 5?- 

^opieva, ctAAa xa\ Stu^ oyx ovr.x aAA^Aoic evavr/a, a=S s^ei T« Evav- 
Tia* ou8e TayTflt sotxe 8 =p^O|xevoi 5 exE/v>)v rr^v lOfav, ij uv rp ev ayrp 
oycjj evavna jj, aAA’ gTrioyViij awriif, ^to* aTToAAwpigva ij| uTrsxpfcopoOvTa. 
*l'he argument reijUires,—bg^opteyoij ixgiiojv tiJv I5gav, ig av rp 

ey oucrj; BvotvTioc p. 

P. 42. 1.7. fiTi TO TOiouTOV S^, ^apisy, f} hctVTtst ISea sKshyj rij 
pcop^^ P a3rrpya?>]Tai, owSi ttot ay eASoi. 

Arid here again it requires exgjyjj rp ptop^jj, 13 iv towto aTrficy^- 
^TflCI. 
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VhiLilo of Plato. 

l>. 42. I. 13. oV Sn .i oSt«.5 M 

i,avrlov M i’cem, o «*v 4^,$epe. t. ««vt.<.v exe...;,, 

If’ 0, Ti av a-iro Iji, ctiro rh hiipspov t^v too e 7 rif=-pof* 6 voo ?v«vt.ot>)t« 

dXXa xai lx*7»o hilt that that also, c av lirif ff e* winch brings, ti 
any thing, svxvrtov opposite, Ixeivw to that, If o, ti av aoTO ijj o 
which itself is going, «uto to lirifefov, that this very lUig l s , 

J say, which biiiigs anollier with it, (^rihrore Ssfacrflai can never 
admit, T^v IvxvuoTTiTa the oppiisile, to5 Ixif sgop-eooo of that viliic 

is brouglit wJlli it, / ^ / 

P. 42. 1.22. n y«e 

6epit.ov eorai, ou t^v aTfaXi; ffoi epw aTroxpiiriv exi:iv?ji',^T)jv ««.» >;, OTi 
0 <Jv $m>. 0 Tr,^, aXXi xop-^/orlfsiv lx riv v5v, oti o av wag. 

Ikie is the nominative of the relative crroneoiisljf tor the da 

live; it should be, w ^v Sepixirvis -and 4 av yp. ^ 

P. 42. 1. .03. Laore oS; to adavajov^ xat^ iStafiogov ettiv, «\Xoti 

•I'Vyr, rt si aSavotTOr Tuy^avri ouixa, x«i aviXsJpo; av ei>j,^ ^ 

I'.ilher iXXoTi r, -ruyx«vs< 

d?.- ilri ; or iXXoTi “^avaro,' Tvy^avsi oi><r«, »■ «• »• e. 4 

being omitted. , , 

P. 43. 1. 8 . o5 aovov y, kn, dv « i^xpaTijs, t«vt« 

t; su Xlysic, xa'i ra; y= iizo^ksic r’dc zpcLras x«i ei TriTTai 
oaa)c iTTta-xzTrrioci txapso'T^QOv, 

iVrhaps oi xa)zi<TTu\'r,i>.iv oiiriv, although we rely on them, 
and fo. L^x^zrki hi.zszr^cc neuter: which governs raf mroflr- 

<7£i;. :in Attic form. ^ « 'A 

P. 43. 1. 3tl. «f ixo^ev,. 81 ri^zsp al iXXoo, Tr,v p.sv 

xal T, 7 rsT 0 .v,xmav to.oDtov, ?i foviov ahxwv 4 ^V 8 V._ 4 

T0,«=}Ta .ipy«W, « rouTcov «S.Xf« to x«i_«4=-Xf^V ^oxu>v rpya 

Tuyx»v;i oVa, TauT>)v polv aTraff fsuyn re x«i uzsKTpszirai. 

70I0UT0V) i. c. axaflapTOV. . - . 

P. 43 1. 3(i ’toXXoI Sf siffi xal flaup,ao-roi t^j yr,f totoi xal 
uiri; oStc- oi'a oo r, 8of«?5T«i ottI t«v 7r=pl yijf siajiorm Xeynv, 
ly«S U7fo TIV 05 7rs7ry(Tfx.ai. 

Forster leads ,rko.(rpo«. : but the true reading seems to be, ^ 
eyoo AIK) rm; weTUfrptai. weffucr/iai I have been lotd, or llU 

^ 1*. 43. 1. 44. si sVtiv (fi y^) Iv p-kzm tw oipavy, ztgipapris ov<ra, 

LLrlh avrr: Beiv piriTS aspoj zpo^ t'o orsfeiv^ ^Tt iXXriS «v«y«4; M: 
Vp,,£, Jadrr>,!^l)ji Lvl ys slvou «Jt^v yos^s.; t^v ^o.oT,r« roa 
ovpavou airou iaurw zavrt,, xa) yijs adr^s tijv i<7cp^07riav._ 

’I'lie construction is iXXi rijv opooioV^T* ys tov ougavr. auroj 

lauTcu zaVT)} elvai Ixav^v ic'x®*’' aaf’/’' - iArrr 

P! 44. I. 12. xai oSts fvsTa. afiov Xoyoo ouSsv fi/ Tji SxXwTTj;, 
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o 3 ts cof 6^05 eiweiv, ciJSlv eo-tj. crii^cfyye^ b'e Xdci ajCAjLbo^, xa* 

WTjAof X£ie» ^og^opoi eltriv, owou av xai ^ j, xal wpo; ra 

^ra^’ ijfiiv xiXXyi xf/vctrAai ou8* o^wirrioDv afia, 

oTTou av xai ^ y^ 1^) Where it touches the land: on the shores 
ofit. \ ^ 

P, 44. 1. 15. el yap Se* xal ptuflov Xsynv xaXiv, xaj afiov axov- 
<raj, cJ ola TUy^^avei tu eT» Tijf yJjj vvh Ty oypavw oi^ra. 

ra-wo Tw oipotvcp ovrot) The parts above the gross lowei 

air. and ini mediately under the true sky. 

P. 44 . 1 . 20 . hfi 8s TTatrav t^v y^v ex toioutodv elva*, xa* 

ETi EX Aa/ttB-poTEpw xai xuQoipWTsgctiv Tourcov, t^v fxh yag ctXoupyri 
£*va*. xai flaujU-aoT^y to xiXXog' rtpi Ss ^puorostiij' rijv Sej oir)) Aewx^, 
yyvl/oy Jj X^ovo; As^xorEpav. 

oG'rj Aeux^) a parenthesis, as much as is while. 

P. 4(>. I. 25. oi wal9a>^ ^ avopfj, A'p/rcova^ cig eyci eifit oiro,' 

0 SwHpuTTig, 6 vuv\ 8iitXsyopt“y£>j, xu\ ^tatrirTaiv aKctCTSt twv A=yojui-- 
ya?y, «AA’ olfTa/ jw.5 ex£*vov efyai, ov o\|;cra( oA/yov mTS^ov v=xpov, x .(* 
Ecwri 8y, ttw? |xe ?f 7 fiwreiv' ot< 85 EyaJ xaAa* ttoAwv Aoyov 7re?ro/T^,a«*, 
w^} exriBav TTiM TO ^agjxaxov, oiJxft* yaTv ’itaLpu.\LV^m^ iAA' oi^r^aopia* 
aTio-v elj U'xxdcpwv T*va^ syBaijUcyi'ac. Tavra /xO( O^X'v avrw 
Aryeiy, Tragajxuflouusyo^ a,aa fih uft-a:, a|tta 5’ £p,a'jToV. 

1 think It sliould be ; rayra TO! 2oxi avr^ «AAw£ A^y-*y. 
u*jtJS) KoiTwvi, 


AISALOGICAL MEMOliY. 


\<)ru Cosiespondcnl, S. Y, (in No. M. p. 10(). under the 
head o( ilnoiiological Mnemonn'^. and again in No. i.\ ill, p. 
540. Art, 'rcchnkfii Memo/ has, 1 think, confeiied on the cause 
ot litvrature an important service, by showing how several facts, 
instorical or miscellaneous, may be recalled to the mmd by a 
very simple technical process, which, as he rightly observes, 

amply atones by its great usefulness and easy application for any 
want of dignity wliicl}^ the fastidious scholar may detect in the 
system. 

Perhaps you will favor me by inserting in your higliiy iisefnl 
miscellany, a few more instances of nearly the same kind which 
have occurred to me as capable of being similarly il!usti:ited. 
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e. II wc desire lo ktiow on what days of the month the Ides tell in 
the lionian Calendar. The onjfin of the word Ifies is the old l.atin verb 
iduarc, c|. d. in duaspartes disfrib/uTC. Add Mto 7ff, and the syllable Mid^ 
the half ol Midd/e, will dinri u-, to iViarLh and May, two of the months 
in which the ides were the fifteeiuh day—the other months were July 
and October; in the reinairmifj right, the lillli wjs the day of the Ides. 
'Ihe^i'onrs (noinis) were, jn all months, counting inchisivrly, nine days 
from the Ides. 

2. Ot Arcadius and Honoriiis, the two sons of Theodosius the Great, 
I desire lo know wliicli reigned ][) Constantinople, and which in Rome. 
Arca<liii*>—(^inslanriiioph*: llonorni'-—Uome, A. C, H. H. 

;b The homaii people were originally divided by Romulus mto three 
Irilies, wliK h miinlin was mciea'-ed by Servius Tullius lo ibiity-livc; 
and each lube was subdivided into ten Curiai tres tngniUi ti quinqiie 
^rtbi/s. Decern Citrtrt. 

Jn the anrjciit inytliidury^ ibere were reckoned ibreo Cupids, four 
V^enuse^, live ftlnurva^—Tijc loMowmg lines will assist llie mcmuiy— 
In luyllio ^eieii ties con^tunuuliir Erote^, 

Quafuor at Vrtiere^, (him t/uth<jn€ lucre JUiriem/:, 

5. Ot ibe ArginMuiiC R\pednu>n, ibe ThelKffi V>'ar, and the Siege of 
'1 roy, which ciiuic InsT, whirh List?—They took place in tlie order or 
llif lellfis, and iiea'l) j.) y .irs inlervcncd between each two. A. (Ar- 
goiidiit ) The. I l iicb j Ir. ;T:uy ; Tlieir respective dales arc 1'26U, 1225, 

.uu! 1 Dij, [; (' 

(i, 1 ' tiio Ktrr, and which the Chefihj in the Hebrew 15ibJe of 

V'andcr llooi;hl, and others? kcKi nuiJvgin, rlie!/'ib, 'iex'i’, tlieiclorc 
tile hat IS the ttiargtna/, and ll-c C^tiitb ilic 'J'tstital reading. 

7. < )i tijc 1 'tir'pH'U and Tdfuitid, wlncli was tlie Chaldee l^araphrase, 
.•nd \\ lin !i \)ic doctniinh ui iradnitnial compilation.^ 

llieri fore Uie J’uiwuJ v js Ihe exposition. 

8. rii(w/77f7tVs corua.y liu- bluud Jeont, tlic veins to tlicheart: urferio ah 

— i i i (t . f / .^e 

9. 1 pinuiioiidas w.is ^l^un at the l allle. of M'.iiituiea, (hiught A.C. 
iJod ' /'[i.id/itHind t''. 

la. hoine w.'t'- I'lunidtd A. C. 753, The three uneven iiumhers nficr 
1 tai.ci in the ii’i\ciS(' oidn, 

11. In It 0 rei^n ( 1 l^edtiK' the Second, Emperor of 0*mnany, about 

A. ]>. iso^c llie fariunj'i ol the Cuelpbs' and Gbibelhnes. Of 

liiese, liic lurmer.e‘:pi)UM d the cause of lbci*ope t lii'uicent lil.'), and the 
lailc?, iluit of the l.iiipfTiir. (jriK Iphs J^opv, (3 ps together.) 

12. In what \f ar, and place, and under what cJicuinsiancrs, did Pro- 
lestaiui‘-Mi arise ^ 

Tilt* lulKiWin'{ fannlMr verses may be eas'ly remembrred— 

In jifti'iii hundred lioenty~nine '• 

Al Spire the Piotcstanis combine 
Against thy t^>rannoiis decree, 

Sicrn rerdmand of Germany— 

Thy brother Charles' affords his aid, 

Subirctiiio; to ;i*sinct block-Ale ^ 

St Vi nth Clement in his own chateau, 

Named lioin its Angel, Angelo. 


* Charles V. Emperor of Geuuany. 
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tS. In the French revolutionary Calendar^ the months were thus ter¬ 
minated: three in fliVe — V'mderniaire^ J^rtimaire^ Tnmtiire ; three in <Me 
Nivose, Fittvtuse; Ventvte ; three in al—OrrMinai^ Floreat, Pruirial; three 
in dot'—Me$sidor^ Thermidor, Fruebdar: the name of each month being 
descriptive of the particular weather or agricultural operation then usu¬ 
ally prevalent: to reinembtr tins, combine ttie initial letters, forming the 
word aoda. The yea/ began at the Auttimniil Kr|uinox ; and five inter¬ 
calary days were added tn compli/nent to the Revolution^ to make up the 
number 365. The Sabbath was formally abolished; and the month di¬ 
vided into five decades, a> the ancient Athenian month. 

'l liesc few instaucea may perhaps iiuliicc some cme of your 
learned Corrospoiulents to add to llie imniber, 

C. A. \V. 

Ta/isof Parsonage^ MuUj 18‘25- 


SOME HEMAKKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


No. II .—from \o. LA /.J 

I^\oM our preliminary historical observations in a former 
number, ue pass on to a closer consideration of die value and 
nature of Roman Tragedy, 

We can conceive an original Roman tragedy, in which nothing 
is borrowed from die Grecian, but the free and genuine produc¬ 
tion ui the individual Homan character; and two individiial.H 
distingni.shed bodi by their learning und know lege of antiquity, 
viz. -A. SchJegel,' and Creuzer,'' have t'ndea\ored to trace the 

lineaments of such a tragedy. Such a genuine Roman tia- 
gedy,” says SHiIegel, “ would have diflered entirelv from the 
Grecian both in matter and form ; it inu^t, according to the old 
Homan character, have bf cn throughout of a religious and pa¬ 
triotic nature.^' 

Greek tragedy represents the mighty strivings of the heroic 
age, as surpassing tlu boundaries and ]a\^s of human power, 

and therefore engaged in struggling with the superior forces of 
fate; and in such a struggle of free-will with the all-ruling power 


* A. Schlegel’s Vorlesungen Liber dramalische Kunst, Vol. ii. p. 20. 
® Creuzer’s Symbolik, Vul. Ui. p. 995. 
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of fate, an individual is presented to our view, at one time pe- 
1 ‘isliiii^ ill hostile variance^ and at another finally reconciled to 
tliese overwhelming powers. Each of the three great tragic 
geniuses, jlischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, has his peculia- 
lilies, but the theme is generally the same \vilh them all. 

To the old Roman mind iheie was nothing higher and more 
sacred than their country, and nothing greater or more venera¬ 
ble, than to live and die for it. Therefore the religion of the 
Romans was merely patriotic and national in its import; it had 
not that aililicKil llexibility which is inherent in the Greek, but 
rested on a steady, positive, and lilstoncal basis, 'I'o the old 
Roman (we speak not of iheii latter degeneracy) the gods were 
gods of Rome ; grown up, as it were, w ith the ctcnial city, de¬ 
fending and ))rolecting its destiny ; they could never forsake 
iheii' satTcd abodes lliere, as Caniillus once reminded the lio- 
iiiaiis. I'he religious faith, and also the* faith in the superior 
licstiiiy ol Koine, were mlimalely interwoven in the ancient 
character of this people; every thing comiecled with this faith 
was unalterable, austere, and involved in saceidotal scciecy.* 

0 tlierelore agree wuli Mr. Schlegel, that a genuine and 
national Roman traged\ would, as well in its subject as in the 
leaiVnig tnigic rV/cv/s, liave been* quite oiiginal; and lliat ro/««- 
tarj/ sc/j--sacnjicf would have been the principal idea—sacrifice 
for the properity, glory, or safety of the country, m deep snb- 

inissi(jii to the will of the gods. The whole chaiacter of the 
passions too, would, in accordance to the peculiar qualities 
of such a rcIigioiib-paVriotlc tragedy, have been distinguished 
from that of the Greek tragedy. 

Mr. Schlegel says, The idea of such a genuine Roman 
tragedy is the idea of a being, nc\er brought forth from the em¬ 
pire ul possibility to that ol reality/’ Rut the subject of several 
Roman Iragedfcs was taken from Roman hi'-tory; on which 
account, Lvanlhius (de trageed,) could say, concerning the 
national Roman tragedies: [irxtcMatiiah dignitate |)ersonarum 
cl Latina bistoiia petitur.” Rut as soon as this was done, the 
poet was obliged to leave the fundamental theme of Greek 
tragedy, and a composition must arise, approaching more or less 
the model of 6*uch a genuine Roman production as wc liavc 

Spoken of, \Ahat have the sons of Rome, so great by their 
devotedness to their country and to their deities, and so cele- 


* Vide Schlegel and Creuzer. AKo the fine remarks of Dion. IlalU 
carnass. on tl.e religion of ihu Itoman^. 
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Ijrated by tlie moral piodigies of snch a sanctibed power of iIhj 
will—wliat have they in common with the haughty^ overbearing^ 

and heavcn-conleiiding heroes of the Greek fable? What has 
the sublime death of a Romuii, peiishing in Ins duty, common 
with the horrible des.truction in ^hich the crnninal race of the 
l^abducides and Pelopides are involved by an avenging falahiy ? 
The funda'niental tendency, the nature of the passions, die whole 
spirit of such a piece must differ esstnlially from the Gieek 
compositions. 

In the universal wreck of Roman tragedy, M'e must, therefore, 
chicdy regret the loss of these original pieces. To pass o'er 
the latter attempts of tins kind, "lien the line Roman genius 
hud long ago vanished, (Cuiialius Mcternu'^ wrote Cafo, 
tius^ \ero ; the Ovtavia ni Seneca is still extant; J)ionie(les, 
p. ‘Its?, tnentioiis u piece culled Marcvllas:) the uclue\enients 
<>l this description by the nia>tcrs ef earlier times must be the 
moie iiiterebting to us, when we call to mind the following 
veises of Horace : 


IX'il iiilfntaUiiu nostri Iifpieic 

Ncc mininnun niemore then*^- M'ti.’ia Wr^tc.i 

Ausi dcsercre et telebruu donicsticu tacta. 


How many tragedies of this description, of wlucli llie ‘'iibjccl 
was taken from Jtoinaii hiNiorv, Invo been conijxtsefi, is not 
known ; but mention is made ot (oeiliajis AliUidiWH nr) 

by Paeuvius. and of liruttfs and Zlcr/t/s by Atlin!».* Rut tins 
?nil/o//nl Roman tragedy (so to tall it) was )iol farlhtr dcveloprtl 
l improved, and we air the less alile to judgi- of its \alue, 

muMnuch as die scanty relics of Roman tragedy rofir to imita¬ 
tions cf the (neck**, Aa m geiieial ibe more and inoie jMcvail- 
ing taste bir the literature oft!!.- (iieeks pre'eiUed djo lull enl- 
tivatioii of a truly nutioiial litcuuuro ; so it in like tnaniier 
stepped tlie national tragedy fiom arriving at nnituut;,. 'Hie 
tragic muse pursued the load, wlnelj she liad at fiist taken in 
iiuitalnig the (jreek ; and treading on ibe lciiit<»ry of bti* 

Oiecian mistress, she was, by her, furnished with the subject, 
the plan, the religious ideas, and the costume. Sonic features, 
however, slie received liom her native country, and tliese, 


* PJ.ink de Medea, p^SS'refers aho the Scipio by Ennius, and Signo- 
rcllio, (Storia (iilifa dei theairi, vol. li. p. 21 .; il,c Hotmilus Itj Nawius 
to ihib species. But others liilfer trtni iliem. Jt appears lioin Varto 
L. L. p. 92. fd. Bip, that tlie' Romukn^ naber ol a comic nature. 

Kofdes has (liligeudy considcied tins snljtrt in bis Gorman translation 
of M:CTliar< 3 , de statu artiuin bunianitatis apud Uomaiius. Altona, 1801 . 
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doubtless, cliieHy distinguish the earlier Roman tragedy from 
the latter. 

-After these reflections we have to reply to the following 
query: what degiee of perfection has the Roman theatre at¬ 
tained in imitating the Greek, and what wa/ peculiar to it? 

In this view two rircuinstaiices speak in favor of the Homan 
tragedy, which, taken together, are of considerable weight. 

The first of these circumstances is this : the tragic poets did 
nut (as some of the epic poeie very awkwardly did) choose for 
inodcis the Alexaiulrine.s, whicii put learning and an affeclalion 
of art in the place of gniiiis, hut the immortal examples at 
Athens.* Though in the time of Cicero, the taste for the Alex¬ 
andrines in tragedy also fcjund its way to Rome/ 

The second circumstance to which we have alluded, consists 
ill the judgments of tln^se Roman critics, whose authority is 
every where acknowleged, , 

When the Roman poets btgaii to counterfeit the Greek tra¬ 
gedy, it was parliciilaily required, that the whole texture of 
tragic ideas, and which was so artfully refined, on which the 
(.ireek maslci-pieces tested, should be comprcliciided with 
clcaiiK'^'S and sigacily, and, with artificial laltiit, rcpioduced m 
their compositions, if tliey wished to be successful. But just 
on this pmicipal point—the plan and arrangement of the trage¬ 
dies—our hcaiily reiiKiins gi\e us no information at all ; wo 
must, thi n foie, tlepentl ontnelv on the testimonies of ancieiu 
Clitics. C(Mictining diction and the expiession of the passions, 
we arc belter able tf> fojin a jiulgment. 

lloiace is, luidonbtedlv, one ol the most important aulhoi-. 
conceniing llu* suljoct under review, and his expression** re- 
spei iing till' ehler Huni in diamalisls, have not a little coiitri- 
butid to spiead an imfavoiabio opinion willi regaid to them. Jl 
IS pailicularlv Ep. ii, 1. and the letter to the Pisces, which here 
come into consult ration. On a closer examination, however. 
It appears most clearly, that liis censures were directed ralhei 
against the comic than the tragic poets, and that he by no means 


* Natick in his Sclieclis Crilici*:, llahe, 1812 , has defended the 
AlexuudnuC', though he (culd nut tree ihtni from Itte above-mentioned 
reproach. Ih rk also, “de s:eculo Ptolcma'orum,'’ agrees in this point. 
'I'hat the Koman tragics did not nniratc tlio TVIc^ndnnes is universatlv 
granted, and Sciligcr, wiili all hih endeavors to trace out something of 
tins kind, could nllcr nothing hm trilling conjectures. Scalig. ad Varr. 

^ Vuie(*ic. Tiiscul. vid. in. p. 19 ; and the interpretation of this pas¬ 
sage, S.din. dd Sol. p. cOl ; Toop. in Kpisl. C'nt. p. 132. td. Lip'^. 
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denies the inventive I'arulty and genius of the latter: the cen- 
sures of the critic are coticeiitraled in tlie following verses : 

Nani spirat tragicuin satis ct felicitrr aiidet 

Sed turpem putat in senptis mctuiique lilurain. 

These verses are b/ no means unfavorable to them. We may 
allow^ that their language \tas in some measure rough and un¬ 
polished; we may even grant, that some of the fiist attempts 
wi'ie little more than translations of Gieck pieces into this 
haisli language; but that the Pacuviuses and Aitmses, tlicse 
masters in the elder tragedy, were not dtfinent in bold and in¬ 
genious conceptions and successful execution, is not onl\ not 
denied but even proved by this passage. With regaid to the 
language of the elder poets, it is known and agreed, that the 
delicate and fastidious taste of the Aiigustean age, which conld 
not endure the antique msl (nobilem sermonis aerugiuem) of the 
Jtornaii tongue,* J'reqriently misled Uoiace into unjust judg¬ 
ments;* the opinion of Quintilian is more eqnilulile on tins 

point. Here, howevir, we are pretty conipercnl to judge for 
ourselves. 

Quintilian says (Inst, Or. x.); IVagoedix sciijilores vclcrum 
Altlus atqiie Pacuvuis ; rlarissnni gravitate senlenliaiuni, ver- 
borum poudere, auctoritate personarum. Ceicruin nitor ct 
summa in excolendis Q])eiibus muiuis inagis videii potest (em- 
poribns quant ipsis defuisse. Viiium tamen plus Allio inbui* 
tnr; Pacuviuni videri doclioieni qui esse docli affectaiit, voUml.** 
Cf. V, 13. 

1 cite (liuiutilian before Cicero, because some scholars have 
upbraided him w ith being prepossessed in favor of Komaii litera¬ 
ture; and have suspected, that whilst he endeavored to cuuii- 
teract the partial taste of the time, which could only relish Creek 

writiiigs, he fell into the contrary error of extolling too much 
the elder Koman prodcctions. Jiut if vve consider the decided 
tone, in which, in nuinherkss passages, he expresses his commen¬ 
dation of the Roman lrae:cdies, and if wc reflect how cautious 
a scholar of the first order ought to be, in order that he may 
not endanger his reputation by making unguarded assertions, we 
cannot reasonably detract any thing essential from his letnarks. 
Wow he praises his countrjmeii for their inventive powers, (fol- 


^ The French judge of Shakespeare in ihe same manner ; they per¬ 
ceive in him the veatigia ruris: is Shakespeare the less great on this ac¬ 
count? 

* Vide MaiJbo's Vermischtt Schriflen. lierlin, imi. 
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lowing, however, as we have repeatedly remarked, the leading 
ideas of Greek tragedy,) execution, and expression of the pas¬ 
sions. For instance (Acad. i. S.) : an quia delectat Ennius; 
Pacuvius ; Attius ;—qui non verba, sed vim Greecorum expres- 
senint poetaruin • 

De Fin. i. 2. Quis tarn inimicus est nomini Romano, quin 
Fnnii Medeam/aut Autiopam Pacuvii spernat.’’ He frequently 
praises the lively and natural expression of the passions. De 
Orat. ii. 47. Tusc. iii. 19 , (praeclarum carmen ! est enim et 
rebus ct verbis ot modis liigubre!) Tusc. i. 35. De Divin. i. 31. 
With regard to the force of sentences (sententiarum gravitas); 
Ep. ix. 12. Tusc. ill. 13, 31. De Off. i. 18. ^J'o these testinio- 
iiies, 1 add some others of less authority, though by no means 
to be contemned. Veil. Paler, i. 17. “ Nisi aspera ac rudia re- 
pclas,etinveuti lunduuda nomine, in Attio circaque earn tragoedia 
cst.’^ ii. 9* ** Clara etiam per idem U'vi «j)atium fuere iiigeiiia, 
ill Togalis Afranii ; in Tragcediis l^ucuvii alque Atiii usque in 
Gra'cornin ingeuiorutn comparationem evecli, magntimque inter 
bos ipsus facientis opeii suo locum Eanii.’’ Ovid. Amor. i. 15 : 

Ennius arte carrn«, anirnosiqiie Attnis oris, 

Fasuniin nullo leiupure uuineu habem. 

Zoist. V. 7, 25. With these quotations may be compared the 
praises of these celebrated poets by Pliny, xwiv. 5. V'^aler. 
Max. viii. 14, I, 2. Vitruv. L. ix. prtef. Columella, praT. Z. i. 
where he classes Attius with Virgil; Froiito (opp. cd. med. 1, 
p. 25, 20', 17<0- Cellius, i. 24. ix. 3. 

Ill tliese unanimous* depositions of Roman writers, even 
of a latter age, when the learned disdained the old Roman 
literature, respecting the internal excellence of the cat tier tra¬ 
gedy of tliis people, we only meet with the fault which some 
of them tind with the liarali and unpolished language—a 
fault, however, of small note in our eyes, as wc have before 
observed. The metrical art, too, is merely the result of succes¬ 
sive exertion and improvement, and the latter tragic poets could 
far surpass the earlier ones in this point, (Bentley in Hgratt 
A. P. 2()0.) though they could nut equal lliem in other and 
more important respects. But it is kiiowm, that Pacuvius and 
Attius were very successful in imitating even the most diHiciilt 
Greek metres, so far as llig language of the time w'ouid allow 
them.* Now if we take a view of the reiJtaiiis of these poets, 


■ De Nat. Dear. ii. 3G. DeOrat. i. 58. iii. 8. Tusc. ii. 'JO. Scalig. ad 
Varr. L. L. li. ]ip. 139, l la. Heinrich de t’ac. diilor. p. v. 

^ Hermann Elcin. doct. Mclr. pn. 90, 138. 
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we feliall certainly find a iangutigc somewhat liaisli and iinciilli- 
vated wlicn cdinpaicd willi tliiit of Jaler writers, thotigli by no 
means destitute of ornament and beauty, and suflincnti> culti¬ 
vated for poetical productions of every debciipti<ai. 'To com¬ 
pensate, however, for these defects, we discover ihrise peiiiliai* 
characteristics of the Koinan idiom, in which it doubtless sui- 
passed the Greek tongue, nnd which aln ady began to vunisli 
in the Augustcan age—viz. strengtii and cneigy, dignity, ninjesiy, 
and simplicity, in their original vigor and atbundaiice. As to 
the cNpression of the passions, not only of tlie vehement and 
pathetic, but also of those of a moie tender description—to the 
strength of llic sentences—to the animated clehiuMtions, v\e 
eveiy wliere discover the genuine marks of Genius; nay, among 
these relies, we tiud passages whose inimilahic beauties arc 
allowed by all competent critics. What poet, foi instance,—to 
take only Iwc. or thie'o examples—has expressed the folit*\ving 
idea in a finer manner than Attius (ap. Non. tiulcitas): 


O suiivem linguae snniuitn, O dulruas 
C(.iii‘*piiaTin<* animo*! 

Cicero dc Oral. h. 47: Queiii u tale esucta iuihgeni 

JabcTum lactras-ti, urWasti, exlinMi; neque fratris n'cis, 

Neque goati cjub [larvi, qm ulu ui tuitdam tiaiiuus? 

where Cicero observes: ** quaj si illc hisirio, quotidie quuin 
agerct, Uirncu agere sine doloro non jnilciat ; (pud Pacuvium 
pulnlis in sciii^eiido leui aiiinio cl reiui-iso fuissc Cic. 'Fuse. 
I. 44. Ecce alius cvorilur e liura, tpii matrcin dwriinre nun 
Inat: 


I^latcr, :c appcllo, iti, qiue curam somno siispensam levas, 
N(‘(|ue ic luei nusereiiir; surge rt ‘'Cpt‘!i tsuiuinf* 

Il 2 ec/^ continues Cicero, rum piessis et flobdibus modis, 
(jui tolls tlieatris mccsliliani infeinut, coiicinuntur.” fjcllius ii. 


Cerlo lamen pednn lynipiiis Havh, Havuin ut pniverem 
iVTanihus iisdciu, qutbus t'lyssi sa pe permiilsi, abluam, 
Lassitiiduu niqur niiniiam inanuum inolliiudine. 


Cic.^de Nat. Deor. where a herdsman, who bad never 

before seen a ship, speaks in admiration : 

Tanta mules labitiir 

lYemebunda ex alto ingenti sonitti et spiritu 
Pra se undas volvit: vortices vi suscitat, Uc &c. 

But it is not here oiA- intention to make a selection of fine pas* 
sages in order to prove that which is generally acknowlegcd ^ 
we therefore refer those of our readers who wish for more ex¬ 
amples of this kind to the following quotations : Cic. de Orat. 
iii. fJfh de J)jv-j, .‘31. Tiisr. i. ifJ; ii. 10; lii. IJh and to the 
nflmerous places alirady cited 



lilULTCAF. CRITICISM; 

Oj/ ilu’ Firnl anil Second Chapters of St. Matihan; 
coittprising a view of the leading Arguments in favor 
of their Authenlicitij, and of the principal Ohjcclions 

tchirh have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
VV'a INliwRIGHT, .il.A. F.S.A., (f Emman. Coll. 
Cambridge, and Jier/or of Ot, BrickhUl, Bucks, i^c. 


No. V'. — l^Cunlinntdfiom No. LA//.j 

II. lj‘ we now adveU lo tlic second mode of proof, we shall 
tiiul die result to l>e cquallv favorable to the atlirmativc side ol 
die que^lR'ii. Next lo the authority of aneieut niaMusciipt>. 
die eailv I erdotis t>r the Sacred V\'uliiisx^ aie to beiesorted to 
with most coniidetice, ill deciding the merits of any critical cou-* 
iioversy. In llic application therefore of this criterion to tlie 
point in dispute, we may observe that the two first chapters ol 
Si. Matdiew are included in all those versions which can be 
eonsidt'ieil as at all LMilitled to influence our judgments. A\ui 
lierc another circuinslanee merits our observation,—that wliile the 
antiquity of the (ddest inamiseripts now in onr possession can¬ 
not be liaced farther back than the jIIi century, nr at the very 
utmost lo the fonrtli, some ol the veisions which have desetmdi'd 
to llie piesont period, luive been pro\ed by the researches of 
die learned to iia\e existed at least as caily as in the hccond, n 

not ni the liist century, 'I'hc ancient versions which have prin¬ 
cipally occupied the altenlion of scholars consist of two classes, 
;u eoulmg as they originated among the Jiastern or the IVestent 
Clnistians. Of the foimer division aie the old and new Sipiac 
\ersions,* tlie Coplic, the Sahidk, the Amlnif the jElhiopic^ 


* Of the (lilTcrent Si/riac versions of the New Testament, ilie oklesf 
and die most imporidiit is that winch is usually known by the title of 
ihc Pts/ttfo —aSynac word signifymv. J'firal. Critics,however, have not 
oiancided in tlieir respccAiiig its decree of antiquity. |}ish(;p 

W.iltoii, Trcmellius, and Jones, were uf opinion that this version was 
made iii die tune id the apusde«, and Abii 4 diaragius, the iiistorian of 
asserted that the New Testament was tran^ated into the language 
ol dial country hy the Apostle Tliaddau'', or Adaui**, as he is caJlt-d by 
the Syiians. Tliough the evidence for this fact did not suU*:fy Michael!**'. 
Ic' yet fohhidcj-.d thi' (rainlaiion to lui^r lu'en inado eidicr inllie latter 
I'Aii f>i the lini , <ir 111 dii hc:;;iiuiiJg of the ijccond. Dr. Marsh 
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the Armenian, and the Persic. Among the latter class, or 
those of Weateni origin, the most celebrated are the Latin 


differs from this learned writer, and advances arf;uinents of no triflmg 
vreight, to show that it could not iiavc existed earlier than the middle of 
the second century. This antiquity, however, is very great, and highly 
satisfactory. Among several Syriac versions of more modern date, the 
one ot greatest celebrity is that which has obtained the name of the P/u- 
loxenian version. It was made in the year .*^08, under the patronage of 
Philoxeniis, bisliop of Hierapolis, by Folycarp his rural bishop, and 
though more literal than the Peshito, it is not esteemed of equal value. 
An edition of this version, with annoiattuiic, waspuhlistied by l)r. AVhite, 

. the late Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford. Respecting the anti¬ 
quity of the other principal versn>n«, the learned liave likewise dilfered, 
but several of tliem are cajiable ot hoiiig tnired to a very early dale. 
Thus the Coptic, an editiv^n ofwliidi was p\i1 Itched at Oxford in the year 
1716, by’ David ^VllkJU‘i, (a IVussiaii by birih, but afterwards ordained a 
priest in the English clifcrch,) is n ferred by somt; to tlie ihird reninry, 
and by others to the fifth. TIte Coptic, it i.** v^cll known, was the ancient 
language of tlie Egj ptians before liieir coiujuesl by the Saracens, luii the 
inhabitants ol Uppci Egypt, nr Said, made use of a dialect whir Ji diflerrd 
in many respects-from ihe former, and ha- been ralUd the S*//niitc. In 
this dialect what is now termed the St/fuf/u ver&um was written. A prim¬ 
ed edition of fragnienis from this version was conunenced by Dr.Woide, 
and was completed at Oxford in 1790, by T)r. Furii. This ver^iuu has a 
remarkable ccdncidence wuli the Codex Cantabiigieiisis, and tlicre arc 
very strong arguments for believing tliat il existed as caily as in the 
begmmng vf iht utoml ctnUirp^ In ArtthK there are several ancient ver¬ 
sions, some of wlikh appear to liave been inide Iroin the Syr]a(,Lhe 
Coptic, or the Latin, and tliese of course po'-scss no authoniy 
beyond the copies from which Ihi v were liken; uhile otlier^i exhibit 
evident marks of having been translated immediate] v from the (irvde. 
Of the lajter description is the Arabic ver'^iun of the four (iospel'', an 
edition of which was printed at Rome in the year It is the gene¬ 

ral opiliion of critics that no version of the New Teslaineiil existed in 
Arabic prior to the time of Mahomt t, though some divines (onteiid foi 
a higher antiquity. When the ^llhwjnc vcr^^i ui was made, has not hrcii 
ascertained with any degree of' certainty, ('hrysostom in his lloiinly 
on St. Jobs), mentions that the Aaluopians pos5cs«ied a transl ition of 
that gospel in bis time, and we may conclude, of the rest of the New 
^'estamenh Michaelis CoAMders the present version, an tdiiion of which 
wa^published at Rome in 1.048, as the same with that referred lu by 
Chrysostom. Others arc of opinion that it was made by I’ltimenlius, a 
bishop In the fourth century, who preached the Christi'in religion to the 
Aithiopians, It frequently coincides with the Codfx Alexandrinus, and 
with the quotations of Origrri, and appears to have been translated from 
the Greek. Ludolf, edebrated for ins great attainments in oriental 
literature, was the firsi European who devoir d his talents to the history, 
language, and learning of iEtliiupia, and his w'orks contain the best 
account of the A'’lhiopic version. The Armenian language appears to 
have had no alphabetical chararters peculiar to itsell till the lime of 
Meisrob, by whom they were invented in the lourth century. The New 
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versions, the Qothic^ ihe Sclavojiian, and the A^nglo^Saxon. 
^uwinall these ancient translations of the scriptures of the 


Testament was translated by Mcisrob, in coiijancltun with Isaac, patri- 
sirch uf Armenia, and other nieu of learning, in the beginning of the fifth 
century. There were two versions, it appears, made from the Syriac, and 
one from the Greek, under ttie direction of the same persons; and of 
the last a printed ediiioii was published in 1666 and 1668, by Uscan 
Jii^hop of Erivaii in Armenia, l/a Croze of Uerlin, one «l the lew Eu¬ 
ropeans who liave applied tiiemselves to the study of the Armenian laii- 
guage, considered this version as highly valuable. Of the Persic versions 
the oldest is that which is printed in the London Polyglot containing 
only the four gospels, llut as those wliich have been hitherto examined 
were evidently translated from the Syriac, they cannot be cited as au- 
thority, like original documents. 

ItcspeLting the Western versions, there is no question that some ofthe 
hnli^i are tlie must ancient. It is well known St. Jeionie, by the 
direction of Pope Dainasus, corrected one of these versions in the year 
384, and this, after undergoing a revisioti, was commanded to be used in 
the L'hurch of Home, as the only legitimate version. The exact anti- 
i|uity of tlic version which formed the basis of Jerome’s corrected copy, 
IS a niatrer of suiiie uiicertaiuty ; but the best founded opinion seems to 
be, that it was made in the early part of the %ccond century,—The GotAic 
version, rucording to the most aulhciuic arcouiils. was made by Ulphilas 
Hishop ul the (jiutbs, aiiout the middle of the fourth century, who in¬ 
vented the Gothic alphabet. These Goths must not be confounded with 
tiir ancient inliabiiants of SLandmavia. They came originally from a 
part of Scythia whith lay on the eastcia banks of liic Burysthencs, and 
after inigraiing towards the West, at length tixed their habitation in 
Wciiiachia. Tiic latter, lor distinction’s sake, have been called Mseso- 
CjoIIis, and the former Suifi-Goihs. The principal fragments of this 
vcr-'iun now remaining are contained in the Cwf/cx .drgewteus, so called 
from its silver letters, with the cxceiilion of the initials, whichare written 
in gold, it cuulains Uie four gospel^, with cliasin^, and was first ar¬ 
ranged in ils present order by Jnniiifi the unliquary. But from the 
nnitiiations it has undergone, the two first chapters of St. Matthew no 
longer exist. Four*pnnttd cdiiiuns of this celebrated Ms. have been 
published at different limes. Another fragment ofthe version ul Ulphilas 
was published iii 1703, frtmi the Codex Caroiinus preserved in the library 
of WolfenbuUel. There has been a long contruverhv among the learned 
whether the language of this version bo really Gothic or Frankish, hut * 
tlie strongest arguments are evidently in favor of the lornier opinion. 
Another point respecting this version, of much greater importance, i*», 
that It is clearly ascertained to have been taken iininediately from the 
Greek.—^Thc Slavonian or liussian version is proved to have been made 
Ul the ninth century, by two brothers, Methodvis and Cyril, natives of 
Thc^isalonica, and apostles ofthe Slavonians; and/^as may be naturally 
supposed, it was taken from the Grct-k. Three printed editions of it 
have been published, one at Prague m the year 1310, another at Osirog 
in 1581, and a third at Moscow in 1783.—(->1^ the Anglo-Saxon version 
there are several Mss. still extant, and one containing the four gospels 
]ias been printed in three different editions. Ah however, it is obviously 

VOL. XXXII. tv. 7/. NO. LXIIl. K * 
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New Testament, which have undergone an examination 
abundantly sufficient to establish their authority, this contro* 
verted portion of St, Matthew’s Gospel is found exactly si¬ 
milar to our present text, with the exception of various read- 
tugs, to which every transcript was of necessity liable, prior to 
the invention of the art of printing. Jn afew Latin munuscripis 
of more recent date, it is true, that the genealogy is separated 
by an interval, expressive of the copyist's opinion, from the 
other part of the gospel; but this circunistauec cannot for one 
moment be brought into competition with the mass of evidence 
on the opposite Side, and indeed in any view, it could be allowed 
to affect the genealogy alone* It has been well observed how¬ 
ever, that the tianscribcrs who made this separation, must liave 
been influenced by the difficulty which they found in reconciling 
what they tonsi<lered to be the discordant genealogies of St. 
iMntthevv and St. Luke. 'I'hc prejudice theiefore whicii tliL 
difficulty created in their minds, would render their testimoiiv 
inadmissible, even were the inuimscripts in question intided to 
greater deference than they can really claim. 


[11. In the last place, the ijnotoiwns contuined in the works 
of the earlier writers after llie Christian will be found not 


lehs satisfactory and conclusive in establishing the authoiily oi 
these disputed chapteis, tlian the other modes of proof already 
exammed. In confiimation of this a«iser(ioii, the first vi'i iter’ 


taken from the Latin, vers-ion of no‘authoriiy in (letcmiiuing any 
question relative to the geiuiincncss of the sacred text. Weistcu/fi 
Pi^ lfgortieua to his Greek 'restament. Marsh’s Mii^haelis, vul. li. 

* It IS aHirmed that neither of these chapters is referred to hy any oi 
the pririiitivr Christian writeis tisiulJy called the jlpo.^foitc J^alhas and 
allowing it to be true, this circviinstance cannot uilecl ttie express lesii- 
niony of the Fathers immeclialdy succeeding. Tlier^ are two facts, how¬ 
ever, well deserving of attention, winch show that this statement is nut 
correct. O-) In the notes of the learned Feuardeiitius to his edition of 
Irenoeus, there is a frdi:menl oi Fol^corp, winch the editor informs 
11 % he found in an ancient Ms. of a Catena of Victor Captiaiius, upon tlic 
four Evange.'ists. Tiie pjrtwhicii relates to the present subject is ihi.^— 

Kationabilitcr EvangehsUc priiicipiis diversis utnntiir, (juamvis una 
eadetnqoc cvangeJtxandi coruia prohcinr inictilio. iit Ilehra*i& 

scribens, genealogia: ChnsU ordinem texuir, ut ostendercl abea Chris' 
lum dcsccndisse progcuie do qua epin nasciturum universi Prophetic 
cecinerant.”—The learned differ in their opinions of the age in which 
Victor Capuanus lived. Fciiardcntins thinks that lie flurishod about the 
year 4B0. Jacobus Grynsus refers him tu an earlier date, 465. llellar 
mine, Cave, and Mill contend for a much later period, 510 or 515. What¬ 
ever may be the precise antiquily of this Ms., notlung has been ad¬ 
vanced to iavaheiate its authoniy See the note rcfcircd to in Iren. 
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I shall mention is Justin Martyr, u'ho lived in the second cen-^ 
inry, and wrote two apologies for the Christians, and a dialogue 
willi a Jew named Trypho. Jn his first apology, the following 
passage occurs, which contains an evident quotation from the 
lirst chapter of St. Matthew.—The angel wtio was sent to the 
Virgin Mary to announce the important character she was 
called to sustain, is described as addressing her in these words : 
“ iiebold thou shah conceive by the Holy Ghost, and thou 
shalt bring forth a son, and he shall be called the son of the 
Highest; and thou $halt call hh name Jesws, for he shall save 
his people from their sinsy*^ &c. It would be difficult to con¬ 
ceive upon what grunnds these latter words can be denied to be 
a quotation of the 21sl verse of St. Matthew's first chapter, 
(lid we not recollect that the understandings of some men are 
so darkened by prejudice, as to rcndei them incapable of per¬ 
ceiving the strongest evitlence, vihen it lAilitates against their 
favorite opinions. One author,® in order to evade the force of 
this passage, conjectures that the words in question may pos¬ 
sibly have been taken from St. Luke's Gospel, but as no such 
words exist in the latter, in the order in which they here stand, 

and as they exactly coincide with the language of St. Matthew, 
U would be highly unreasonable to allow a mere supposition to 
invalidate the argument derived from so obvious a fact. And 
to corroborate the assertion that Justin Martyr was actually 
acquainted with this disputed portion of the New Testament, 
it may farther be observed, that in his Dialogue ts^ith Trypho 


I'cnardent, (Lib. iii. c. 3,) and Janes on the Canon. (2.) It appears also 
iliat Igiiutiu^, who doiished in the latter end of the first century, evi- 
tU niiy alludes to the second th-ipler of St, Matthew, m a passage con¬ 
tained ill his epistle to the Ephesians, The words 

u'lihont question Tcfer to the star which appeared at the birth of our 
Saviour as related by St Mai the w. V'ide Ignat. Epist. ad Rphes. Edit. 
Js. Voss. Ainstcl. 1646. The larger Epistles of Ignatius are now gene¬ 
rally admired by the learned lu be spurious, but the genuineness of his 
shorter Epistles (in which the allusion above-mentioned is contained) 
defended by scholars of the greatest name. There are three writers of 
celebrity indeed, who entertain a contrary optnion SalmasUis, Btondcl, 
and DailU'; but the advocates in favor ot these Epistles are far more 
numerous, and of the highest eminence—^Isaac Vussius, Usher, Ham¬ 
mond, Petavius, Grolius, Pearso^, Bull, Cave^Wake, Cotelerius, Grabe, 
Dupin, Tillemont, l-<e Clerc, and Horsley. Bufcop Horsley’s Tracts, 
Letter 5.—Jortiu’s lletnarkson Eccles. Hist. pt. 1. An allusion, however, 
is not entitled to the same authority as a quotation^ or a direct assertion. 

* yaffTfl i% TlytVfxa^ro; ‘Aylcu, xa* viov, wu vI5; 'T^leroi/ xAi|S«- 

•TlTWr Hal xaXlVlir c:<LT0; .y»|) TW XmoV CtC’TOU alto 

a/-*npTtwv ftuTwr, it,T. X. Justiii Martyr, Apol. 1. p. 68. Ed. Grabe, Oxon. 

^ See Dr. Williams'?? Free Eiiquiry, Second Edit. p. 98. • 
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he makes a most evident allusion to the 1 ]ih verse of St. iVlat-* 
tbew’s Sd chapter, where the Magi are described as presenting 
their offerings to the infant Saviour/ He also cites the passage 
from Micah, contained in the same chapter, and mentions not 
only the star which conducted the Magi from the East, but the 

slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. These, it cannot be 
denied, are all circumstances in the highest degree favorable 
to the object of this inquiry. 

The next ancient* Father who furiiis>!ies direct evidence on 
the subject is Ireufcus^ who likewise florished in the second 
century. This writer, iu his woik against lleiesies, speaks on 
several occasions in language which cannot be mistaken. What 
can be more explicit tiiun the following passage i (Lib. iii. c. 
11. p. 239.) Matthaeus vero earn quie est secundum hurni- 
nem generatioiiem cjus iiarrat: Liber (dicens) generutiotiis Jesu 
Cliristi, filii David, iKii Abiahani,” The very same qiiotaiion 
again occurs in a subsequent part of this work. (Lib, in. c. 18. 
p. 273.) Sed et Matthxus iiiuini et eundem Jesuni Chiistuin 
cognosccus, eani quas est seciuuluni homiiieni gcnerntioneni ex 
Virgine exponens, sicul promisit Dcus Daviil, ex fructu veiitris 
ejus et excitaturum se a^ternum regiutm, ihulto prius Abrahae 
eanclom faciens protiiissionem, ail, Liber generalionis Jesu 
Christi, filii David, filii Abraham.” Again, speaking of Christ 
and the niiiaculous nature of his birth, he says, (Lib. lii. c. J8. 
P- 277.) Quern Magi vidtnles, et adoraiites, et afferentes 
inuuera quie ptaediximus, et subsleruentes senietipsos ieterno 
liegi, pel alteram abieiunt viaiii.”*—'I'hc same wiiter likewise 

meiitions the flight into EgvpU'*^ 


* I'he passage w'hicli immerliatelv r*’fcr«i ti> the 11th verse is the foU 


•I T ^ t 9 ' 

Wfla<rxvvri.jra* a^Tcy, k. t. Dial, ciirii 'I ryp. i’dil. Jt^bb, 1? 19. p. 234 


‘ Tiicre IS a passage pr^'served by I'.iisc.bius fioni ihe woiks of 7/fge- 
•rrppjfis, who flori'dicd about the inidulc of the hecoud rmtury, whicli is 
geoeially con'sidered as alluding to the second chapter of St. Matthew*— 
*Efo^fiTo ttjv 7rapi/cr/«v Tci/XficTToiJ .Jj xrti Domillai) toO (for of 

him the writer is speaking) v^as alratd ot the ronnng of Clirist, as 
well as Herod.” Eii&eb. Hist. Kctles- Lih. iii. c. 20. p, tlO. Edit, Vales. 
Cantab. As this, however, is not sopl^in as decidedly to exclude every 
other interpretation, need not lay any great stress upon it. 

3 In the edition of IreruLUS advers. llitres. by I'euardentiiis, from 
which these extracts are taken, tlie editor specifies, in his copious index 
to that work, not fewer than six citations from St. Matthew's first chap¬ 
ter, and three from the second chapter. 

^ Among these testimonies afforded by the Fathers of the second ceii- 
Uiry, it is observable that in the Dialcssarori of I'atian, which has long 
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Tlie testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus; who florished in 
the beginning of the third century, amply confirms the same 
point. In his work entitled Stromata^ he thus expresses him¬ 
self: in the gospel according to Matthew, the genealogy 

from Abraham is brought down to Mary ihe mother of the 
Lord/** In another place he quotes the 17th verse of the 1st 
chapter^ and refers to the account of the star appearing to the 
Magi, recorded in the second, 

^I'he writings of J’erlullian also, who was contemporary with 

Clemens, furnish evidence of the same purport too clear to 


been lust, the g^cncalo^ was omitted, and this circumstance has been 
made an objection to the authenticity of the latter. How inadmissible 
the evidence of Tatian is on this particular point, is apparent from the 
disapprobation with wiiich he is mentioned both,by FAiseluos and Fhec- 
dorrt, from whom we derive our knowloge of the fact. The former 
condemns liim for venturing to alter the text of St. Paul’s Epistles; and 
the latter (Theodorei) informs n**, thatTatian omitted in his harmony, not 
only the genealoi;y of 8t, Matthew, hot also that of St. Luke, and Wipr- 
ever che ikmotU that Jesus was (it.wc?i(ied fjoiu David according to thcjlesh—^ 

rib uKyjt ha-a IX irntffxarz; xarn-yfyiV>»(fAoov Toy StlKivtrt. 

ileret. Fab. Lib. i. cap. 20.—The same rather mentions that he him¬ 
self removed out of reach more than 200 copies of this liarmony, then in 
esieem, and replaced them with the four gospels, ^ In truth, the whole 
acroiint of this omisMon of I’atian, instead of being favorable to the 
Bide of the qucslit n for which it is advanced, tends to prove that the 
genealogy of St. Matthew was inexistence prior to the time of that 
Father, and that his reason for not including it in his Diatessaron was, 

that It interfered with Uis ilijoloiiical tenets, i ■ » i 

Tliere are two ancient harmonics still extant, in Latin ; one puMishca 
by Otiomar Luscinius, a German critic, in the year 1523, and the oUicr 
by Michael Mender, also a (iermaii, in 1524; of which the latter is a 
translation from the Greek, by \'ictor, Ihshop of Capua in the sixth 
century. Uy some authors these harmonies have been ascribed to ria- 
l:an, and by others to .^\rnmonius of Alexandria, the inventor of the 
Ammonian sections; but Dr. Marsh (in his notes to Michaelis) has 
made it sufficiently evident that they are in realiiy translations from 
neither of those eaily writers. That translated by Victor Capuanus con¬ 
tains St* Matthew’s genealogy and part of St. Luke's. , . • 

* There is another passage sometimes quoted in discussing this ques¬ 
tion (as it is by Dr. Williams) as proceeding fiom the pen id the same 

tXjyfV Tutv tt^^yycXiwv ect *Tttz ytvictXoyirtf j that 

gospels conUuHing the genealogies 7verc voriltcyi Jivst, Ihcse words indeed 
ate cited by Eusebius from an ancignt book called Dyptdoposcst attributed 
to Clement of Alexandria, but as the genuineness oT this work has been 
denied with great appearance of reason, I have not introduced this quo¬ 
tation among the direct proofs. 

The reference of Clemens Alcxandrinus to the Magi is quoted m 
Griesbach’s Symbol® Crilir®, Vol. ii. ol fxayo. iWov toy <brTi>a toDK vfky.. * 

xai tyTfvaay qti ySatrtXivf 
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admit of dispute or hesitation. In the following passage taken 
from his treatise' De (Jarne Christij be quotes in Latin the 
introductory verse of the first chapter; Ipse in primis Mat- 
thaeus iidelissimus Evaiigeiii commentator, ut comes Domini, 
non aliam ob causani quam ut nos originis Christi carnalis com¬ 
potes faceret, ita exorsus est: Liber genitune Jesu Christi, filii 
David, filii Abraham/’ In the preceding page of this work, 
where the writer is stating the proofs that Christ was born of a 
virgin, we find a quotation of the latter part of the SOlIi verse 
of the same chapter; ^'Quia et angelus in somnis ad Joseph, 
Nam quod in ea natuni est, inquit, de Spiritu Sancto cst/’ In 
the same treatise there is also a reference to tlie Magi. 

As it would obviously be supeitluous to descend to the eccle¬ 
siastical writers of a later period, it will be sufficient to observe 
that the works of Origeu contribute, in no slight degree, to 
establish the object ef the present discussion. Among his nu¬ 
merous quotations from these chajilers, the following may be 
instanced as serving to authenticate the genealogy: ^latiliew 
wiiting for the Hebrews, who expected iiini who was to descend 
fiom Abraham and David, says, The book of the generation ot 

Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraliam/** 
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VEH. 

Et nunc omnis ager, nuuc oamib lulms, 

Kuuc Irondciit »\\\,\ , uuiic aiiuits. 

OuiU foveut vaiias grernio quot dtedala teliiis 
Mitlit opes; teiieros quid foetus iiutriat, alini 
Pririiilius amii, ct frugrantia tnunera ilonnn, 
Musa, canas; tu, qua' sylvarum habitare reccssiis 
Latnris, cultosquc inter spatiarier horto^, 

Ruris anians, tenueui nee dedignaris avenani. 


• r 

* Tertull. Opera,Pamelii, pi>. 553, 552. 

^ ufv yap irpo9’j‘6Kw<9'i rov hui iit/Sxc; 

ymVfa; XpcTGi/, vUv vlujj 

The reader will find all the citations of Origen from St. Hhitthew' 
two first chapters enumerated in the second vuluinc of Cirie^bacir 
Svmbola? Cridca*. 
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H^bernos postqiiain sol dispulit aureus imbres, 
Constrictumque gclti^ brmnseque iiiamabile frigua 
Molliit, et vuitu aspe.xit foecuiida tepciiti 
Semina plaiitarum^ ct radiis peiietravit aniicis ; 
Coritiiiiio vegetuni reficit iiatura vigorctn, 

Torpida adhuc ; seusiin infantes vis vivida fcetus 
J^ercurrit^ donee blando nutrila caiore 
Gerniitia se tradunt, frondesque et brachia cceIo 
P rotendunt: videu’ ut Iseti;^ nova gratia campis 
Emicat^ ut roseo ver ore redinlcgrat annum i 
fllius adveiitti jam nunc uberrima tclliis 
Eloribiis induitur variis> dulcesque recludit 
Prodiga tiiesauios : centum diffundit odores 
Oiniiis ager ; redolent sylvae; ncc suavius hahuit 
Felices j\rubum valles, cum pcrvolat Eurus 
Thuris oduiulas segetes, horlosque Sabaeos, 
Undique fragranti pcrinulcens fiamine ccelos. 

Vos laituj salvete vices, solcsquc benigni! 

Ver salve jdacidum ! ic la;ta voce receptiun 
Rite salutaiiius, dignoqiie sacranius honore. 

Te veniente, procul morbi fugere inahgni, 

Et dolor, et tristes cuva*; tibi la^ta juventus, 

Et roseo ore suliis subnectit inunera dorum : 

.Divis orta salus ! sine qua mortabbus a^gra 

Iaix sordet miseris, vitaiiique fovemus inanem. 

Interea, properaiis opera interrupta colonus 
Suspicit, et solitus, bruina fngiento, labores 
lnsluurat> duroque boves subinittit uralro ; 

Aut sulcuj nu'ssis magna iticrenicuUt fiitura^ 
Semina dat, largmn spargens, atque iiivocat inibres 
lingiius, Cerciique otl'erl nova poc’la secundae. 

At qua diducta,^ dant pascua roscida vulles 
Lbeiius, qua prala secat sinuainiiie rivus. 

Pastor oves gravidas ducit, lusuquo vagantes 
Pcrvjgili cut a fovet agues, optima prato 

l^abula decerpens; uut sero vespere sepiis 
Includit^ venioquc gregeiu defendit ab iinbre. 

Ncc vero, iiitidos llores, hortosque tueri. 

Ultima rnricolis cura est; quam pulclira renatis 
Gratia fit plantis, sinuil«c seiisere ealoreni 
Solis ; ut alternos variat sine liiiiite tinctus 
Versicolor tellus ! vos o ! descendite in burtos 

Lseti imbres, et dona eifundite roscida cmii^ 

Eargitis: atventi! teinpestatesque frenieutes ! 
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Maturate fugarn, qua tristis Zembla laborat 
Frigore perpetuo, qua pallidus iucola plorat 
Obdiictas coelo tenebras, solemque remotum. 

Fcce aiitem^ quali studio, quantoque iabore, 

Rus fervet, qualeni tellus foecunda decorem 
Induit: o ! detur luibi summo insistere c)ivO| 
Vinsorios inter saltus et amoena vireta. 

Qua nullo cultore ferax Natura benigno 
Luxuriat vullu, qua mollior aura tepescit 
Solibus, et placidi circum indulgeiitia veris 
Ridet! ibi varin sparsi discrimine canipi 
Ostendiuit suaves hortos^ et florea rura. 

Ft casulas liumiles, et tecta educta secundis 

i^uspiciis ; nec longe iiigenti volvitur alveo 
Undarum geiiitor Thatnesis, ripasque feraces 
^Iluit; arincntis ^ensantur pascua circum, 
Thessaliaique nitent vailes, atque altera Tempo. 

Jamque dato menses succeduiit ordine; terris 
Jam propior rutilum sol igneus admovet axem : 
Lenius aspirant aurae, et liquidissima ccelos 

Mulcet temperies : illo sub tempore fervens 
Gliscit amor, quo non aliud violentius ulluni; 

Ni frsenis subcat, mortalia pectora diris 
Accendit stimuJis, et vulnere torquet acerbo. 

At quorum vivit sub pectore lenior sestus, 
lllis dia quies animorum, et nescia curac 
Somnia ; quin logro solamina pra^bet amanti 
Spes alma, et puros pascciido suscitat ignes. 

Nec minus interea volucrum genus atque ferannn 
Idem accendit amor ; modes ingressa medullas 
f'lamma furit, fuetecque tumescuut sanguine veiue. 
Turn sylvas inter, cum cana crepuscula sens-ini 
Subrepunt terris, mulcet Philomela colonum, 

Cantus deducens querulos, comitemque vagaiitem 
Invitat lectis dapibus, nidoque parato. 

* Tales delicias tecum, Veri taiia ducis 
Gaudia ; sed frontem quae nubes atru serenum 
Obtegit f Fii diri sonituni increbresccre belli, 

Horrendumque armis Atlantica fervere cerno 
Liittora! segiiis^adhuc, brumae Uum sxviit horror. 
Nunc iterum instructis graditur beliator in armis 
Acrior, hortaturque acies, telumque rccludit. 

Turn primum, trepidus properantem conspicit hostem 
Agricola incursu saevo, cceptosque labores 
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Deserit infelix, patriatnque, ct dulcia tecti 
l^imina; nil prodest duro sub votnere sulcos * 
Invertisse graves, nil longa tulisse laboruui 
Tsedia ; at invadit ferro flavcntia culta 
Miles prsedae avidus, furibundoque impete sternit 
Maturas segetes, et non sua rura capessit. 

At vobis, Britones! qneis sors fortissima rerum 
Arridet^ vobis placidae reverentia pacts 
Servetur; vestris fugiat Discordia ab oris, 

Incuitas visura plagas, et iiihospita loiige 
Dttora : mite solum vobis, coelique serena 
Temperies, grataque redux vice volvitur annus : 

Quin Jucunda situ regio mitescit apiico 
lEtlicre, nec tellus languescit frigore pressa 
Brumal] nimium, ncc sole perusta calenti. 

Non tales rideiit aiini^ qua tristior hqrret 
Terra polis vicina, diem qua mcesta tenebris 
Coiidit li^’ems, Borcasque fremens frigentibus alls 
Coliectas deiisat nubes, glaciemque rigentem. 

Jiidigenai miseri! vix tenuia muiiera vobis 
Ver breve suppeditat, subito cum sseva furore 
Bruma redit, torpctque assueto frigore tellus. 

India nec tales campos, nec atnabile ccelum 
Ostentat, quatnvis Phoebo torrente calescit 
Longa dies: ecce ! ut tellus siccata dehiscit, 

Ut sitis urit agros, latcque areiitia rural 
Sa^pe etiam morbos nifcctae pestibus aurse 
Mille graves spirant, saspe igneus agmine vasto 
Turbo furit, subitamque trabit per culta ruinatn. 

Ter felix Britonum tellus, salveto, beuta 
Ante alias regio! tibi contigit omne quod annus 
Alternis profert vicibus ; tibi copia fudit 
Munera, quse nec terra Italuni, neqtie Gallica jactant 
Arva, licet tepidam cursii properante rcducat 
Sol hyemcm, adspirentque austraii a littore venti. 

Hsec loca, posthabitis aliis, coluere Canimnse, 

Has optaverunt sedes ; hie la*tus amavit 
Secessus dulces, propriosque sacravit Apollo. 

Nec vobis, Mussel vallis jucundior ulla 
Prselucet, quani qua foecflndo flumiire aq^oenos 
Irrigat Isis agros^ centum do margine tenipia 
Buspiciens, faustoque extructas oiniae turres. 

CUM MING. 
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NOTICE OF 

A .select COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS from 
curious antique GFjMS ; most of them in the posses¬ 
sion of the nobility and gentry of this kingdom. Etched 
after the manner of Rembrandt. Ity T. WoR- 

lAViGE,painter. Aio. London: printed /;j/I)R\DEN 

Leach. 

Fh 1 s work is too well known to the curious to need any general 
coiiimeudation, but has been considered rather as a collection of 
lelu’S than of recoids. it may he pronounced the first valuable 
piibhcaiion of its kind, that of ]k Utoscii, by Vicari. cxcoptod; 
for the engravings of Faber, from the rVsmi cabinet, cunnut be 
named in comparison. While such defective copies eNisl, observes 
the editor, hltle satisfaction can bedeiived from lhestnd\, either 
by tlie connoisseur or the philosopher, and it must appear frivo¬ 
lous and useless to the scholar and the gentleinan,^ 

The preface is very concise, and contains some reniaiks on 
the ait, ^^lliLll we wish bad been extended to a greater length : 
from these a few passages may be selected, as u specimen of 
the wiiier’s sljle, and as an introduction to what we may lieie- 
after obseive. 

In regard to the art itself, it is rdated to have flunshed anumg the 
J'l>:>|>tians, lung before it a as cultivated and Lronglit to that iieiLctiuii, 
wLicli it afterwards acquired in Orcccc. A piouf ot‘ this inaylie tlediKud 
lii»rn those monuments of tlie former nalion which are still extant: 
such are those enormous masses of stone, ilieir obthsks, which ate 
(i.vered with hieroglyphics; liitir sUilnes of porphyry, buck marble, 
grauiie, and other haid stones; monuments, much lume ancient tlian 
1 lie times in which the Greeks adopted this art, Nay, the Kg3p- 
tjans pretend, accoiding to Plin^, that itie art of painting wa^ known 

among them, upwards of five thousand }ears before it uus coave^fd 
into Greece.... With rr^-pert to the art of engraving oi» gem*!, in parti¬ 
cular, there are indubitahlydiversaatique agates,corailiaiis,and ounces, 
tOfii excel anything oi the kind thj.t hath been pioduccd by the iiuxleins. 

^ Tlic niostfamous aiiist read of in this way among thcGitcks, was 
F^rgoteleSj who alone was permitted to engrave the head itf Aivjrander on 
gems, m tlie same maijiier as AjudUs was exclusively privileged to draw 
lus picture, and L^iippu}> tn caive his statue.p. a—4. 

Tiie ancients appear to have had little curiosity in preserving 
notices of the art|^ and sciences, «o that Ffuij/ is their earliest 
h a/poie, Ithaiius^ we leain from authority, engraved the 
celebrated ling of Fo/ycrafes ; signets aie meulioned frequently 


Preface, I—2. 

^ This exemption nuiy be regarded as a species of patent. 
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in Scripture, for Judah appears to liave worn one; but .Sira- 
i'ides first mentions those ** that cut and grave seals,'^^ Engraven 
gems, says the Editor, were early applied by the Greeks to use 
and ornament, to which end they were either worked hollow, or 

raised in relief, and worn in rings and bracelets, as in modern 
times. • 

All the polile arts falling with the ruins of the Roman empire, that of 
rngraving on stones shared the common fate of the rest; lying buried in 
oblivion till the beginning of the Hficenih century, when it began to re¬ 
vive in Italy, and was prosecuted with great assiduity and success; the 
diamond itself nut only submitiiiig to incision, hut a great improvement 
and variety being iiiLroduced into the several materials of crystalline 

and other pastes, the more susceptible of incision, as incapable of dura- 
IlDll. p. 7. 

The principal artists in this calleclion, whose names are pre¬ 
served, aie Dioscoridcs, Solon, Teucei', Pyrgoteles, Cneius, 
I lyllus, Sosocles, Agaihemerus, Adonon, Felix Calphurnius 
Scvcnis, Aiileros, and i^amphiliis : the cliief materials are erne- 
raid, agate, beryl, topaz, sardonyx, amethyst, and cornelian, 
'riie death of Worlidge prevented the completion of this work, 
and the l^ditor has meicly annexed “ a popular explanation of 
the several subjects/’ a poor compensation for the scientific re¬ 
marks expected from the engraver.^ 

Uegaidmg the portraits, if authentic, as most valuable, we 
■lie ali!i(;5l tempted to indulge in tlie reveries of Lavater. The 
* ouutcnancc of l^Iato (Xo. 7.) bespeaks a benign dignity, obser¬ 
vable ill few other faces of the philosophers; in No. 27, be is 
*:o!itrasle(i with Socrates, whose physiognomy expresses more 
sense. "J'here is an elVeiiiiiiacy in Marc Antony (No. 2L).), and 
a degree of passion m Lij^itnuvhm (No, 32.), w'ith the horn 
behind hib right ear. Cinelly may be traced in 'Nero (So. 33.), 
and bitter humour in ArLtophaues (No. 3o.). Jniius Caesar 
(No, 30.) seems to be haughty and clever; qualities not so 
hliongly marked m his poi trait at No.4(). iSc/izimw/s (No. 48.) 
looks rather masculine, but the picture is probably fanciful. 
'1 he engraving of Ltepidu^^ (No. 82.) if genuine, leaves no room 
to wonder at his fortunes; and in Agrippina (No. 84f), tfe 
trace all that historians have alleged. Phdip of Macedon^hy 
P/frgoteles (No. 85.), exhibits talent, enterprise, and perseve¬ 
rance ; but liis son, by the same artist (No.87.), displays less of 

• • 

' EcchT-;. xxxviii.'^r. Sec (icn. xwviii. J8. Jer. xxii. 27.&:c. 

^ Apficndcd to Vi'tcoatis Descnj>tion dcs Antiques duMiis^^e Koval, 8vo. 
I’aris, is a valuable list of ancient artists by Clarac^ in wluth 
several notices of engravers occur. 
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those qualities^ with more genius, Tiberius (No. 88,) is ihe 
most finished sketch of character-; he appears selfish^ designing, 
and cruel, and Burnet compares his face and character to those 
of Charles IT Hannibal (No. 98.) on agate, evinces all the 
virtues of that warrior; but the loss of an eye is not preserved, 
and ihe portrait mdst have been taken long after that accident, 

from its venerable cast. Scipio Africanus (No. lOo.) resem¬ 
bles Alexander in features and habit, eiccepting a vacancy which 
appears in the lower part of the countenance. In tlie philoso¬ 
pher, supposed to be Carneades, (No. lOO.) we do not perceive 
any great indication of ability, except a flowing beard. Vitelliin 
(No. 113.) bespeaks the glutton, if swollen cheeks and throat, 
and sunken eyes denote that character, (hermanicus (No. 127.) 

resembles Tiberim; and in Antiochus. (No, 130-) we find the 
dilapidator of Syria. Ueliogabalus (^o. 139-) has a beautiful 
face, without one good quality. f)f the Salvator Mandi^ (No. 
143.) we want information, as to its age, or genuineness. Dorni- 
tian (No. 1()3,) shows a cruel disposition in the under lip. iJut 
the roost curious portrait is that of Cyn/s, (No. 180.) with 
woolly hair, w hich indicates considerable superiority of intellect, 
and firmness in action. 

Of the other subjects, we would point out a wasp (No. 173.) 
very neatly drawn on Sicilian jasper, and a female Centaur, 
giving the breast to a young one (No. 120.’^; the last representa¬ 
tion being rare. The raiiiis (Nos. 11. 103.) arc pretty, and the 
Pog-star(No. 1,) is really grotesque. They are all executed 
in the best stjle of IVovHdge^ whobc scratches wove well adapted 
to minute copjmg. The merit and scarcity of this volume 
have contributed to enhance Us price, and iherefore a notice 
of it cannot be deemed intrusive or tiimUerestiiiir.' 

it may be added, that, from k'allier Noel, engraved seals ap¬ 
pear to have been used in the Kast at an early period, it was 
customary, he relates, for the Lmperor of China, when he cieated 
kings, or appointed embassadors, to give them an onyx, with a 
shield carved on it, w hich was always to be worn in his piesence, 

^onfucius is mentioned by him us lecciving this badge of office 
with reluctance. 

' It is to be wished, that some spirited jnibllsher would engrave the 

heads of distinguishes^ charactors in arfeient hisUiry, from medals and 

gems: such an undertaking, if extculed with care, could not laiL to meet 
with success. 


BiBLrCAL CRITICISM. 

4 

Elucidation of 1 Cor. xv. 29- 


If variety of interpretation can give importance and interest to 
n passage of Scripture, there are perhaps few texts, which in 
tins respect can have greater claims on our attention, than 1 Cor. 

XV. "9. 

iiochart enumerates no less than fifteen different interpreta¬ 
tions. Almost every commentator has hud his Procrustian bed, 
to tlie standard of whicli he has attempted to stretch, mutilate^ 
or twist lliis passage. 

In the midst of this diversity of opinion, this universal ac- 
knowlegineut of chflicnlly, it would seem bold, perhaps pre- 
.Mimptuuus, to assert, that aren/ simple anti roAem*/interpreta¬ 
tion can be given; and that the difficulty has been created by 
commenlatoKs J(^sing the thread of the apostle’s argument. 
However, 1 shall endeavor to show that such is aclually the 
case. 

It will be observed, that the scope of the apostle’s argument 
is to show the Corinthians the absurdity and inconsistency of 
PRorEssi NO CiiRisTiA N iT^,* while lliey dciiy,tliat there will 
be a rosurrection; and believe in that erroneous doctrine 
(verse 17)ulludecl to 2 Tim. ii, 18, that the only resurrection 
promised by Christ, was the resurrection of the soul from the 
dcnlh (f sinf and that Ihrt resurrection xvas already 

1 shall now present the reader with an analysis, or rather a 
paraphrase of St. Paurs arguments. The reasons, uu uhich 1 
may differ from the generality of commentators in the sense of 
any passage, will be staled in the notes, in order to give a simple 
and unbroken view of the connexion of I he apostle’s reasoning. 

The first eleven verses contain merely u piefatory declaration 
to the Corinthians, tiiat the doctrine of Clnisfh having died for 

their sins, and conjirmed the assurance of ins having been accepiecU* 
by rising from the dead, was no other than that doctrine, which 
St. Paul had first preached, and tlicy had believed. 

The question, o\\ winch he intends to *‘join issue” with them, 
is stated in the 12th verse, ancj is simply tjns : 

Wh'di ratiovai motive can you assign for professing 


* How say some of ymf &c. v. 12. 

^ See Macknight*s View,'* &c. uf this chapter, aud his nute on 
3 Tin), ii. Itf. 
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Christianit 7 > when you affirm that ''there is no hesuu- 
RECTION of the dead?” 

Thequebtion is discussed on the supposition, that this new 
doctrine of theirs were true. St, Paul points out two ilniigs, 
whicli are necessarily implied in it. ’^fhese \vc may teini his 
postulates; and he reasons ou these, to show, that consequences 
are deduciblc from each, which not only leave no inducement to 
7 ^rq/css the Chiistian religion, but render the profession of it 
absurd and impolitic. 

Of these two postulates; one is, Christ is not risen. 
(ver. 13 .) 

'^I'lie other is», " 1'bey also ichich have fallen asleep in Christ 
ARE rERisiicD,” (ver. 18.) that is, those who have died ?//, or 
/or* the profession of Christ's religion, have perished alt<)(5E- 
‘v\\v.\if and arc incapable of receiving any reward or benefit 
for their perseverance and conttancif. 

Consequences dcducible from the first postulate. Christ 

IS NOT risen. 

Ver. 14. The preaching of ihc apostles is probably a tissue of 
falsehood, and the faith of the Curnitluans is a delusion, or at 
least on a doubtful foundation. 

Ver. I'or if tlie testimony of the apostles be false in a 
point so essential, their ciedit must be shaken in other rospects* 

Ver. If), 17- The faith of the Corinliiians is not only on a 
doubtful foundation, but iinpnfit able.' liven ilie supposed re~ 


1 See Macknighi'" note upon this versr (f;). 

^ Macltnight appears to have maiic t’vo mistakes in l)is ]varaphrasr of 
this verfce. 11c says, ‘iCtrlaiiily aibo, they who have suifcirtl dralh for 
helU'vwQ tiu nsiirrcction o( Ciiribi utc petisJie^]. I hc^ have tost their ex¬ 
istence here tor a known falsehood, and shah eiihcr liavc no existe^nre, 
or a nn^crahle f .m^carc kercaflvr'^ 

Now the apostle is arguing on the a{i/nis<ium of ihcir doctrine; that 
there is no resxjrrixtion. It would tlicretorc be quite irrelevant lo 
speak to them of believnu, Chri^rs resurrection, or of a mtserabie extstevee 
becuiise they deny tliesc. And his aim is to prove that, 
admitting their doclrinCf it is the height ol fdlj/ and absurdity to jirofess 
Christianity, With deference 1 oiler the tollowing paraphrase as more 
accurate :— 

''Then they also, who, I should say, arc fallen asleep to rise again lo 
their reward, are, according toyemr position, completei.y ANNinii,\TEn.'' 

The apostle appeaT.) to oppose x9t/AfiE)iyTif to aituiiono ; which laKer is 
synonymous with qxw; cuk iyiifovTai (ver. 3P,).’Apaxml refers not to ihe pre¬ 
ceding verse, but to tiio doctrine (ver. js.) latere m no resurrectum, (See 
note on 17lh verse.) 

The distinction between ko?;, and fwitub;, should he observed . 
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••arrectuui from which the false teachers maintained was the 
leiiurrecUoii promused by Clinst^ and already past; even this 
was exploded by their assertion. For if the preaching of the 
resurrection of Christ were false, ho the preaching of the atone¬ 
ment was taisc ; because the proof of God’s acceptance of that 
atonement was the resurrection, '' Ye are yet in your sins 
even your fanciful resurrection of the aoul from sm, has not 
taken place. 

Consecpiciices dcduciblc from tlie second postulate, ver. IS, 
77/e//, they aho i&hich are fallen asleep in Christ are perisue o. 

Ver. 1(>. lint it is notoriously evident, that in this life the 
profesnun of Clirisiianity almost invariably lead-s to labor, 
sell-denial, insult, persecution, and suffering; and that if in this 
life only they liave hope, they are of all men most mkernhlef 
'1 herefore ihcy can y^ain //rj/)///;g, in this life, by the profes¬ 
sion ol CUridtiaiiity. It must be in Iiopt?s of sotnethiiig after 

tins lile, tiiat they profess this religion, or else tliey have no 
motive.' 

V^CT. Cl), And Tchat shall ibei/ g^/;;// wdio have professed ' 
ChriAt’s religion /or f/tc of the dead, (i. e. for the sake oi 
ad\;nU:iges to be leceivod after death, or by the dead) if the 
dead rise not at a i.l ^ IVIn/ ! what rational motive can they 
assign f ff7ft/ are they tlicn baptized for the sake of tlie mere 
deail bodies, the very dead I ^ 


vtiiu, grouncUesH, cpfeinnjr lo the fotaidatioii of their failli, 
vaii), Unprofitable, referring to its results. 

As I liiivc alremiy honed, “yc are yet m your sins," is not conncclrd 
woli tlkc following verse; but refutes that doctrine respecting the re- 
suirreiion ol the so»l from Si», whicli I belore mentioned. 

’ liio whole of the apostle’s statement from ver. 19 to ver. i/9, may 
be placed in a pardhtliesis. Ilis mind revolts from the contemplation of 
the absurdities he is exposing, and he burls forth into the animated dt- 
cUiation; “ but now is Christ risen,” &c. In verse 29, he resumes his 
argumeiu, marking the return from his digression by else, if Ciirist 
were uni risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them ♦hai-' 
slept, and if lie had not insured the destruction of the last memtf. Death; 
then, lo return to our argiiinenl, what advantage would result from tlic 
profession of his religion? 

^ Ti ToiiVowTiv; vide Schleusner. 


^ means taking on^hem the pr(/ession of Christ’s religion ; 

and the apostle i.s pursuing his argument iii askinj^ them what they can 
expect to gam after death, when they assert, that the dead rise not; for 
Ls uoiorioiis, that ihey gain nothing by that religion in life. 

^ Vnl;, m gratiam. Sec Whitby, note on this verse. 

^ QVH lydfivTu* ; COlUp. V. 18. 

* Vcai—';*r'Tilt wuul IS not in our vcision I lake 
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Ver. 30 . And why, (he continues, still pressing the absurdity 
of such conduct,) do we every hour of our lives expose ourselves 
to danger, if the dead rise uot at all f 

Ver. 31, 32, 33. Every day 1 am in danger of death. If at 
Ephesus 1 was exposed to wild beasts for the profession of 
Christ’s religion^ what can I expect to gain by all this danger 
and suffering, if tliedead rise not, and are perished In such 
a case common sense would direct me not to cfmbrace, or, if I 
had embraced, to renounce such a religion of pain and persecu¬ 
tion. Let us, if what you assert be true, let us act constsleitily ; 
“let us eat, and drink, and enjoy ourselves, for tomorrow v\e 
die.” 

Ver. 33y 34. Having thus shown the total absurdity of pro- 
fesshtg Christianity, or in other woids, of being baptized, when 
they rlciiied the resurrection, and (Icstroyi'd tlie basis of all its 
hopes; the apostle concludes this part of his subject with an 
affectionate and serious admonition; cautions them not to be 
deceived, notices the danger of associating with these false 
teachers, and bids them “ awake to rigfucousness, and sin not.” 

J. E, N. M. 

Milbrook, Uanls. 

April 182Ji. 


U from Valpj's Gre(k Trslamcnt, and ?l appears to me lo give force to 
the apostle's reasunmgs. (masculine)*is .sometunes used, as well 

as the iieyler, to signify cadaver. Vide Schleusncr. 

This sense of tlic passage exhilils a colurent view of the argument, 
and the interpretation of the words is Mmpic and iiatiirfil. I'lns argu¬ 
ment is tlie obsurdU^ of professing Clirisi s rcliguui, of w hich the re¬ 
wards are not received in this lile, and cannot he enjoyed by a mere 
dead body, which rises not. And hapuMn being the initiatory sacrament, 

v.'xfwv mu}, withoul auy violence, be lianslaied, “ pro¬ 
fessing Christianity for the sake of the dead/’ It would not be difficult 
to show strong objections to most of the solutums which have been 
The best 1 have seen is lhai of Sir 11. Ellis, adopted by 
Doddridge and Scott, but the notion of filling up ihe ranks/' is fanci« 
ful, and is by no means siiggesied by the ap >sile’s words or argumeiU. 
lie has appealed (ver. lit.) to the rxpertciice of the Corinthians, that the 

profession of Christianity in this life brings neither pleasure, nor profit: 
be now asks them, what, according to |hcir doctrine, they can expect to 
gain by it after deatfi'; 



NOTICE OF 

A Narrative of a Journey into Persia^ and residence at 
Teheran: from the French of M. Tancoigne, 
attached to the Embassy of General Gardane. 
8yo. London. 1820. 


This volume partially supplies a desideratum in literature, 
namelVy a History of Persia, independent of other countries. 
An inelegant work, by Captain John isteveiis,* bears that title, 
but is rather a collection of wonders than of facts: some papers 
in the Asiatic Researches throw considerable light on its early 
annals, by exposing the errors of ancient European writers: 
but M. Tancoigne’s narrative, although by no means copious, 
is sufficiently particular to be valuable, and copious to be in¬ 
teresting. 


In passing rapidly through the several epochas of the Persian mo¬ 
narchy (lie says) I shall eii(!f*avor to raise the veil of fictions, and avoid, 
as much as possible, the fables of Oriental historians : anil from the plan 
1 have adopted, I hope to succeed in discovering liie truth. 


The origin of the dynasty, called in Scripture the 

Elamite, is lost in its remoteness, but some authors assign to it 
the year ‘:l WO before Christ; Hosting, the third king of this race, 
who for bis virtues was surnaincd Pcishdad, or the just, is sup¬ 
posed to have left this appellation to hk successors, upon some 
of whom it must have been a burlesque. 

Iftnie, (observes our aiitlvar) his history deserves to be better known: 
such a title is the must glorious a sovereign can aspire to; it never causes 
tears to flow: while that of great, generally granted to conquerors, has 
been almost invariably destructive to the human race. The kings, who 
have received it from the transient enthusiasm of nations, or rather from 
the flattery of their courtiers, have ijnfortiinateJy thought themselves 
obliged to merit it*by exploits little calculated to secure the happiness of 
nations. 


Such was Hosting, and such, perhaps, were the early Asiatic 
monarchs, after their respective empires had been founded 
military power.^ Rustem, the Persian Hercules, is honored 
with exploits in almost every reign of the Kaianites; perhaps 
that name is an appellative, or a composition of many groat 

men. The history of Cyrus is thus related : 


' Authorof the Supplement to Dugdale’s Monasticon : his history was 
printed in 1713, 8vo. 

^ Voltaire says in the Ilcnriade —^'Le premiere roi fut tin soldat heti- 
reiix/' 

VOL. XXXIl. C7. .//. NO. LXfIl. E , 
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He was named Kai Khousrew, and eventually sucrreded to his paternal 
grandfather; but he did not return to Persia until long after the death 
of his father: goncealed in I'lirktstan by his ninlher, who endeavored 
to save him from the implacable hatred of Giarsevech, lie was at length 
discovered by the address of a yosing Persian sent in search of him by 
Kaikous .... Kai Kiiousrew, though possessing the peculiar atlVction ol 
K iikous, fonr.d many enemies and rnvtous persons in hi^ grandfather’s 
court.., Following the example f>l his progoniiors, Kti Khousiew also 
made war on the juople of Turkestan, and defeated them on several oc- 
cations: lie is represented as just, andliaving inetitcd the love of his 
subjects,... Khousrew noti>inat(.d his nearest rtlutlvr, Sohurasp, to 
succeed him, and hinshed his davs in, reurement and ttAnqinllity. r. xv. 

Sir William Joiie*?, in a discourse on the Persians, read before 
llie Asiatic Society, Pebrinry lyth, 17^9/ says, tlic CIreeks 
had little regard for trutli, which the^ ‘'aciiticed willingly to the 
"races of their laiisiiage, and the nicetv of their oars; and if they 
could render foreign words melodious, they vvne never solicitous 
to make them exact ; hence they probablt formed ( frotii 

Camhahs/if or rZ/N/'/r^, a title rather than a name; and 

Xerxes from S/unizif a prince and warrior in the Shahumnahy 
or from Shh'shah^ which might also have been a title; for the 
Asiatic princes have couhtantly assumed new titles orepilhrts at 
different periods of their lives, or on different occasions; a cus¬ 
tom wliich we iiave seen pretalent in our own times, both in 
htui and llindmian^ aiid \a1iicIi has btcii a source of gieat con¬ 
fusion even in the scfiptural accounts of £iab\Ionian occui reiices. 
13oth Greeks and Jews have in fact aceomiiuidaled Persian names 
to their own articulation; and both seem lo have disregindiil 
the native lileraline of I mu. without which ihev could at most 

f It 

attain but a general and nnpcifect knoivledge of the coimliy.” 
liuropean waiters make a longer list of kings than the Persians 
themselves, which in some measure corroborates this hvpo- 
th esis. To Kat Kltousvcxc succeed Sohorusp, (histap^ Ardcs- 
Mr and Khumani^ who resigned the ciown to her sou DarUy 
or Darius, whoso son, of the same name, is iJariirs Codomaii- 
nus whom Colonel Mitford describes difi’oronl lo our author : 

Historians accused leir of I'.avmg been addicted to every vice,—a sin- 
ygv^ar circumslance, as you ivill have seen, amongst the princes I have 
meutioiied. He dislionorcd the close of the Kaunite dynasty, and ren¬ 
dered It odious to the uatjon. iskender, or ^Hexander, availed himself 
ofthc tirciimsiancc to carry war into I'ersia; and Dara perished hy the 
hands of his own ‘subjects after having been defeated. It is related that, 
at the monu-nt of his rlcajih, he inrluct;d Iskeiider lo acccpl Ins daughter 
Uoiischeng in marritrge, and chatgrd linn to revenge his death,— Ibid, 


Asiatic Itcsf arches, vol. 2. 



a Narrative of a Journey into Persia. 63 

This passage bears evident marks of being taken from a 
party-writer : 

Alexander^ wliom the Orientals elevate above all the'heroes of anti- 
quity, )s placed by them in the number of the kingS of Persia. I shall 
avoid recounting all the fables which the Persians detail of his exploits. 
There are, however, in their histories some real fa^jts, and others which 
approach the truth. They assert, tlial he effected the conquest of Asia 
three htrndred and thirty-one years before Christ; and that he died at 
Babylon, in the thirty-sixth year of liis age, three hundred and twenty- 
four years previous to the Cliristian lera. They praise his clemency, jus¬ 
tice, and generosity ; and add, that he was very suV>ject to fits of anger, 
blit tliat he recovered from them with the same facility [with which] they 
were brouglit on. 

The thud dynasty was that of the successors of Iskender: it is di¬ 
vided into two branches, the Achkauiar.s and Achgardans, which are 
the same as tlie Selencida! and Parthian kings of the Greek historians. 
Ttie firf-t reckoned twelve kings, and the second only eiglit. They each 
reigned during a series of iiiuic than five hundred years.— Ibid, 

I'he subsequent history of Persia poiisesses an occasional 
interest, and may be found in (Jibbon, and other writers. It 
ma} bo useful to compote what has been quoted above with 
Cie.sias* and Ilciodotns', for M.Taucoigne seldom diverges from 
the recoids of the country. We shall now proceed to Ins local 

researches, beginning with Jii't/, llse ancient Rhages: 

If the Orientals were to he believed, Khages, at the tune of the con¬ 
quests of Persia by Alexander, vvas twenty leagues in tircuniference, and 
contained'several millions of inhiiintants. 16 judge of it by more ra- 
‘luniil acfoiints, and the space < uvered by its ruins, scattered here and 
liiertat great distaore^, this city must certainly have been very large; 
but It IS necessary to be guarded against the exaggerations of the Persians, 
relative to li.e rxlriu arid ahcieni population which they attribute to it, 

Witli the exccplion of some brick walls, that probably belonged to 
a citadel, and which arc seen on a little hill on the eastern side, there 
remains no vestige of any luonunient. The foundations of a great num¬ 
ber of houses, vTii avations filled vs ith bricks and broken earthenware, are 
now the only ulijeyts that indicate its inclosure and biiuation. c. xx. 

On the load from Krxeium to Tiebisond he says: 

We were now on the mountain of the ff7i and traversed the 

same ground that was passed by the Greeks under Xenoption: we re¬ 
turned from the same countries ; and though we had no other resenP 
blancc to them, wc might, by our own feelings, conceive a part of the joy 
which must have been fell by those warriors, harras.sed by a long and 
dangerous march, on discovering tliat element which was to tcriiiinate 
their fatigues.... The ancient and modern Greeks give Trebisond the 
name of Trapexontas, which is derived horn the v^rd trapeza, a square 
or table, owing to the form of this city. In fact, from the top of the 


' See Classical Journal, No JJV. 
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mountain of the ten thousand, it presents that of a longsquare. The 
Turks, who corrupt all names, call it Tarabezoun. c, xxix. 

Our author left Constantinople in September, I 8 O 75 for 
Teheran, with General Gardane: they travelled in company 
with Mirza Muhammed Riza, minister plenipotentiary from the 
court of Persia to Che French government, whose mission had 
terminated at Warsaw, where lie met Napoleon, and whence he 
did not proceed, on account of the war. As the company was 
numerous, and all carried arms, the General did not demand an 
escort, and their Jouiney appears to have been performed witli fa* 
cility. They left Sinope, to return, in August, 1808, and arrived at 
Constantinople in time to witness the revolution. He subjoins a 
valuable table of distances from Constantinople to Teheran, by 
which we learn that the journey took up seventy-three days, the 
hours of march occasionally varying. His book is written with 
an inquisitive spirit, in the form of letters, and confirms the 
adage in the title, that one line written on the spot is worth a 
thousand recollections.” For the history given in the middle 
of this volume we can hardly express sufficient gratitude. A 
Memoir of Mirza-aboul-Hassan, the Persian ambassador, is 
subjoined, from the Literary Gazette. 

Before we quit this volume, it is necessary to observe what the 
author says of Persian customs ; *^they have a decided aversion to 
the sea, and do not like to trust themselves on that clement. This 
prejudice is the reason of their not having a navy.^’ ’ Thus, it 
appears, no cliange has taken place in their prejudices; but we 
soon after find a lamentable degeneracy from the probity men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus: 

■ 

it must he allowed, that under the most affable and seducing ex¬ 
terior, the Persians are deficient in candor and guod faith : they are said 
to have a predilection for bombast^ dissimulaiion, and lying .. In the 
most serious affairs, as in the common transactions of life, tliey appear to 
have a decided antipathy to Turks; and the foreigner who would have the 
simplicity to believe their assertions, and give credit to their protestations, 
would infallibly become the dupe of the most false and cunning of their 
kind* It is necessary, ihercfore, under the penalty of falling into con- 
<Sfppt, never to appear fully convinced by their discourse; and to pre¬ 
serve wiih them a decided air of incredulity, and even of superiority, is 
the only means of eluding their deceit, c. xix. 

When it is recollected that the Persians, contrary to the 
Turks, extend the saliim to all persons, this urbanity cannot 
appear entirely disinterested. 


^ c. xvih. 
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Let uB» however, do them justice in another point: you would be 
displeased with me if [ were to detail only their faults ar^d defects. The 
Persians are full of wit and comprehension; they adopt with facility, and 
without' any scruple of conscience, the foreign customs which appear 
to be superior to their own ; and were it not for the immense distance 
by which they are separated from Europe, they would be susceptible of 
rapid advances in civilization.— Ibid, * 

In this disposition to receive improvement we discern the 
same liberal, spirit which actuated the Persian kings in their 
treatment of Greek exiles. It is remarked by a celebrated 
traveller, that the dynasty from Cyrus to Darius Codomannus 
was of Jewish extraction ; and that in the feast of Purim was 
celebrated the Magipkonia, or massacre of the priesthood, com¬ 
manded by Darius, at the instigation of Artistona, or Esther. 

So far may be correct, but the supposition that Ezra and Zo- 
roaster are the same person, yre know not how to admit. A 
curious mistake, of the peptic kind, occurs at page 48, where 
M. Tancoigne confounds Kidjeree with ^ilaw» 


NOTES ON THE ANTIGONE. 


]. xigu] This periphrasis is very common both in 

Greek and Latin poets, in prose^72 7(rjUr^yi) would have 

been sufficient in poetry: periphrastic modes of expression are 
diligently cultivated. 'Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor* 
for Hercules or Herculis labor. Hor. j3if] Horn. 

2. 0 Ti] This 1 $ the reading of Brunck, and then ovoiov would 
be redundant. Erfurdt reads on the particle, and says that the 
Greeks loved to mix together different constructions ; as where 
they join on or Sirmg to an infinitive instead of an indie, or optat. 
mood. Still the difficulty is only shifted and not removed, for** 
in the latter supposition on is unnecessary. Erfurdt quotes in 
support of iiis reading a parallel construction from CE. K. 1401. 

apa fiov on 

oT* ipya Ipitrotg eira Seuf’Jcov ^ 
ovoV ingoca-trov av6i$\ 

The common reading is en. 

Twy aw’ OlSiW xaxZv] the evils resuhutgfrom (Edipiis : what 
those evils were, we are told in Oil 11* 1263. 
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yvv Se 

C'TiVayfioSf art), flavarof, aJo^vvjj* xaJcaiy 

c5r’ |(rrl ?ravTC(?v miiaT% ouSev Ictt a^rov. 

4 . ari^piov] This word is substituted by Briinck as probi 
commatis et aitalopce reguHs baud repugnans, for the old and 
absurd reading of^ arri^ areg. Porson suggests a-nj? which 
is preferable to Brunch’s reading, as it does not render the 
coinage of a word necessary. 

7 . rl TOUT . .. x^guyjxa] This is a very common idiom in the 
Greek tragic and other writers, which is sometimes imitated by 
the Latin poets, in our idiom we should write more fully 
though not more plainly : 

t/ e<rr» touto xf^quy^ot S x. t. X. 

Hero. F, 1132. rW o\I/iv tijvSs Sepxojxaj; 

Quis ijovus hie iiostris successiC sedibus hospes ? V irg. iEn. 
IV, 10. ^ 

9 . Ti] here and in many other places denotes, scio, 
calleo, from its oiiginal meaning of habeo, teiico, possideo. 
So Plato de Pepubl. ii. oix e;^a) o ti Xsyo) ev rip ttuqovti, 1 
know not wliat to say on the present occasion. 


11 . Iftol] When the persoiuil pronoun eya; is emphatic in the 
gen. dat. and accusative singular, the s is prcii.xed, as, e/xoG, 
f/Af, otherwise not. 

13. Ea'Tsgr,Qr\fji,^v ho] Here tim plural verb agrees with the 
dual noun; the converse also frequently occurs where the plural 
noun is found with the verb dual. 

18.This is the 1st person sing, of the prelerpluperf, 
middle fiom elSew and is thus declined : ''/Meet—^S»), 

^Ues or ^8 e5v—^S siv, y’SeTrov—JCT ov, pBs/rijv— jo’tjjv, jSei^ev—jjtrjttev, 
^5«t«— jCCTTg, ^'Setreev—ijtrav. 

19* xXvo(j] Where a purpose, end, result is denoted 

by the help of the particles ci?, Tva, o$ga, &c. 

I. If both the action and purpose belong entirely to time 
past, the purpose is denoted by the optative mood only. 

II, if the action belong to time present or future, the pur* 
pose is denoted by tlie uibjunciive^ and not otherwise. 

fxn’Eju.TTO) or ixTTSfjL^M 0*0 00 $ xXvy,$ not ci$ xXuoi;. 

i^enspuTTOV or ers 00 $ xX 6 Qt$ not at; xXupj. 

20 . xaKxaiyov^] xaA;^aivc() is explained by Suidas xara, 

60 $ jttsgi/xvay. xaXx^ is'tlie germ 6 f the purple, which ascending 
from the depths of the sea, dyes a most beautiful color. 

22 . irt/iaoctf ^x^i] This is stronger than with 

the participle of the aorist denotes the continuance of the 
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action expressed by the participle* Habeo in Latin is some¬ 
times used in the same way, infi*. 

quia riiiilta quoque in se 

Semina hnbeul ignis stupa: tiedieqiie ieuentd^n Liter, vi. 8Q8. 

23. chv Sixp SdcccIx] ctirco sc- 'EreoKXsi is nnderstood 

after when two verbs, or a \erb and if participle govern¬ 

ing diftereut casen, (us Bxgu\I/6 and pcptjo’Seij) refer equally to the 
same noun: the Greeks, in order to avoid an inharniunious repe¬ 
tition of the pro[ier name or pronoun, use the noiin only o 7 /cc, 
governed by one of the veibs, and omit with the uthci. See 
Person, Med. 

2o. evTijLtov] This adjective seems to agree with the idea of 
Tapov implied Jti xara •‘*o Orestes, 

'iiXev>jv xravw^sv, MBVB?iSU) Ay^v 'KixpuVf where kCttyiv is pul in 
apposiiion with lliv idea of murder contained in KTuvi*>yi.sVj if 
lilt- sentence had l uii thus : 'ExivtiC $9i/.ov 

27- ixKsxr^n6^^)x^] It has been prijclaimfid ouf oi uhmd. 

2(). axXaycrTov, ara$ov] i lits was I'onsidcred by the ancients 
the greatest mdignily that cimUl b(' oil'ered to tin; dead. I^lpe- 
iKir III the (.)d\ssev thus |nu\s to lM\M?es: 

il/ij ax^iiycTOv, aJa^rov levy ottiScV xaraXfjVrir 

ur, 7ol Ti Sia'v iJi.{;vifj^ct ysvaDf^sti, Odyss. J, G(>. 
and llic (irliost of Polydoius in ilu‘ Hecuba, complains that his 
body was tossed about by the waves ar«foj, i lec. 30. 

2y. OiuiurTig yXyxyy ir^fruuph'] Aj. 8-^ 1, 

xvcTiv 7rp'j/3A>3TOw, oIwvoTc 5' 

and . . lOS^. '/IXX' 3tJtjt.fi ^Xcuoav xJ/aaaS-v ixS-SXtjxsvO; 

ipvifTt pofTSy/ TTOfpuXi'fi: ys:.Yf/T£TXf, 

'i"he decree is thus given J^lurn. IG.V*. 

xY^r^C^sToci S? ’JTu'Ti Kciiasloic raS? 

?; av vfxpov rovd* r, xax'/TTefwv dXui 
ir^yi^ HotX’jTtTXV. SuvuTOV avTaXXaf?T«i, 

£«V S’ UxXauTTOVf XTX^^jVf OiMYOic /3opiv. 

31. Tov iyado)f] The ailiclc is fiequenlly used lo express 
sarcasm, as here, 2. Ut iucieaselhe pathos, 3. sometimes to ex¬ 
cite admiration, and 4. to convey indignation. 


XTeivri ft? TuXctiizwo^iVy xapiv 

^ivog TTUTfiZog. Hec, 2 . 3 . and Aiilig. 274. yi<). 922. and 

Soph. Llcclr. 300. 

33- ftr, ou] and when preceding w, onjy form one syllable 
in scanning: infr. v. 2()3. ^ and ft^ form a crasis with elSevai, 
50 that ^ or eISspoo is acrelic. J'he more unusual erases aie 

/Mj) atiTOf. Iph. T. 1010. ^ oi^ofifod' «ft« Soph. Trach. 84. ^ 
iyyivsixv. Mtirip. KIcetr. IIOI. See Monk. Hipp, 1331. 
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34. ifpoKi^pu£ovTa‘] The future participle is joined with a verb 
to express the .object or purpose of that verb. 

36. fovov-*-^Si}jxo'^st/<rTov] The punishment of stoning to death 
is frequently alluded to iu ancient writers. In Homer II. T. 
Hector tells Paris that he deserves to suffer this death, 

Aahov e<r<ro xaxwv evep^’ o<r<ra eopyoigz tliough there 

seems to be no foundation for Potter’s opinion that this punish¬ 
ment was appropriated originally to persons taken in adultery; 
though doubtless from the nature of tiie case^it would be so ap¬ 
plied as a method of inflicting summary justice. 

In iEsch. S. Theb..C!01. 

A^vo’riiga Sijft-ou S* ouri fiij aopov. 

In the Orestes of Euripides, this piiiiishnicnt is awarded 
against Orestes and Electra for murdering their mother. 

xvpiu 0 i}0 

ey 1? Sio/cei ^Apysitav woXic, 

ei ^ptj 'Jav=7v va) Xst/o'iju.w TtsTpip^atTi, Or, 48. 
and again^ eV 'Ogejrrjv xai c’ ct^oxTslvai vsrpoig 

jS^AAovra;, Or. 904, 

^jax 738. . . • • eL§ cvx ugxecoi 

TO fi^ ov verpoi^i iri^ xciTa^otv6e)s ictyfiv. 

Heniostb. x-gpi crrr$. tov S’ u7rotKo6s$y roTj e7riraTrO|xeVoij aTro- 
^fivipLevov Kvp^i?^Qv XATocKiSdxrttvres, 

Thus cruel death v^asselduni inflicted by the Romans, though 
under the Mosaic Jaw there were eighteen offences for W'hich it 
was the penalty. 

37- crol] |xo) and troi are frequently used in what appare^Uty 
is a redundant sense, though, as here, they admit of a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation, This is the for your iif'ormaiion'^ 
Uec. 194 . ayyfiAAouo'’ ’Apyeim So^ai 

^yjfsa Tag <rug vegi 

concerning your life to my sorrow. 

** Ita hsec proiiomiua vapi?y,xov(nv ut lateritcrn afferant secum 
significationem quandam. Kotant ciiitn vel aliquid ticscio quo- 
tnodo imperiuse prolaUim, vel teneriim affectum.” Hoogeveen 
ffi-A^iger. p. 132. rf. Fischer, ad Helleri grammat. p. 170. 

39‘ AtJoua’ av ?j 'I'liis passage has caused much 

discussion in coni^equencc of the disjunctive particle 17 . The 
old reading is iairTOwa, which does nut agree with Xiovaot so 
connected, because the .act of burial whs a violation of the law. 
Hninck does not seen* to have much improved the passage by 
reading in the sense of adstriiuicns; for the question 

was not about tightening (supposing, which is very doubtful, 
that ifimeo can bear such an interpretation) but of loosening 
the Jaw. Erfurdt seems inclined to adopt the emendation of 
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Heraldiis^ Xououo*’ etv ^ ia’nToua'ot* The Washing of the dead 
body, though a customary rite paid to the dead, was not so out¬ 
rageous an offence against the law of Creon as the burial of 
Polyiiices. [In Eurip. Phoen. l66U 

cu S’ aXXci Vbx^w XoSr^a 9rep</3aXffiv fu tu^ 
and Isniene appears to make this objection Yor the purpose of 
showing her sister the impropriety of violating the law in a re¬ 
mote as well as in an actual manner. 

41. ^ufimv^aets xa) ^vvepyutrsji] There is the same distinction 
between ttovos and epyov, as between the corresponding w'ords 
labor and opus in Latin, Labor and ttovo^ is the exertion em¬ 
ployed, and epyov and opus is tlie effect produced by that exer¬ 
tion. ** Consider if you ill join in the labor or exertion, and 
be a party to the effect produced, namely the burial of Poly- 
nices.” 

42. TToO yvaifJLf^s •nor el ;] in what possible part of the region 
of thought are you i ttou being an adverb* of place governs a 
genitive, and yvmfxYi; is here used as a noun tnetaphorically, de¬ 
noting place. J7 ot£ denotes impatience in the speaker. 

44. ^ y^gl This phrase is used at the beginning of an inter¬ 
rogative sentence, in the sense of av veroi an ergo reveraf or 
quid enim ^ which latter is frequently met wdth in Cicero. It 
may be rendered in English by ^^what?” In Plato it is 
found at the end of the sentence, calling attention, and requi¬ 
ring an answ'er to the foregoing assertion ; Mavluv yip rivet 
cra/xsv elvat jhv egcora, ^ yip ] lor we said that love was a kind 
of madness. Did we not? Plato, Phaed. ^ . 

aTToppvirov zoksi] Fdr the government and construction of 
airop^Tfrev, see above, at line 25. or supply or, as thenotn. or acc. 
absol. 

40. i?icoa-of4,oti] 1 shall be detected^ in a passive signification, 
in which sense ih^ future middle is frequently taken. Professor 
Monk has noticed four different forms of futures in a passive 
sense: 1st, the future middle; 2ud,riic panlo post fnturum; 3, 
tlie 1st future passive; and 4th, the 2nd future passive, which 
Person informs us is not often used by the tragic writers. TltS* 
futures middle used passively in the Greek tragedies are the 
following: n^^tro/xai, o'Tfp^o'o^oei, aAeticrojxai, 

iitropLai, fjLicryjrofiai, (rruy^crojxai, SijAcucojbbfXi, iSouXei/O'Ojxai, 
otp^oijLat, 87rjTa^o^0n.* See JVluirk’s IJippol, 1458. and 

Mutihiae’s Gram, p. 722. 

48. eT^yeiv] Some grammarians draw a distinction in the 
meaning of eipyeiv according to its breathing; elgyuv with the 
soft breathing is exclude; upyetv with the aspirate is includo; 
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and this passage justices the remark as far ns relates to the 
former. 

— jxsTflt] jXHTa is here put for When the preposilions 

cTi, fieri, wapi and vsg) are used to express eiFeoTi, fieretm, &c. 
their penult is accentuated, 

52. oij/eis In CK. H. v. 1275. Sophocles uses nearly 

the same terms :— 

TotsevT e^ufivojv, iroWixtg re xow^ 
ijpec<r<r^ tTralpcuv /SXs^etpa, 

54. ir^eHTaltnv aprivauyt] In OE. R. 1263. 

xge/iaa’rijv yuvalx* 6<rsi3o|u,sv 
9rXffXTaij ewpotiff p|w,ws7rXey]Ltev>]'/, 

Antigone .is seen hanging in tlie subUTrancous cave. infr. 1221. 

T^v ftev xgsjaaffT^v ai^svo; xaretSofiiV 

(nvh6vo$ xctSy}fifisvrfV, 

5G. fiigov xotvQv . . . • o**'] ** wrought a ctunnion destruc¬ 
tion Upon each other"rcith their ha7nh^'* here the dative 

of the instrument after xotTslpyutrctvTO, and not goieiiud of the 
preposition eiri. Herman wishes to read ewu\\7i>>.otv con- 

tinuis csedibus, so that the words may refer to the pievious 

death of their mother; but there seems no necessity for any 
alteration. 

6l. TOVTO jttev] This expression as also TrgwTOv fiiv, when fol¬ 
lowed by TOoTp Si, TOUT av6u, or^hura as here—must be trans¬ 
lated in the first place;” the latter, in the stM'ond place/’ 
see below v. l65., and Herman’s annot. on Viger p. 627. 

G4- xaTi] The iota ought not to be here subjoined to the 

alpha. The rule of subjoining the iota as laid down by Person 
is this: when kou forms a crasis witli a diphthong containing 
an iota, the iota is subscribed ; othei wise nut. 

xai rotor axoveiv] I'his sentence is governed of coo-ts ; we 
are commanded by our superiors, so that we ougiit to listen to 
these orders. 

iXyiova] The antcpnimit of this word is long. In the At¬ 
tic dialect, the penult of comparatives in ise)v is always long; 
*^the other dialects, it is always short. 

Horn. 11. B. TOO Xdti ^TTo^yXwero^^ fieKiro$ yXox/eov ^eev 
Theocr. Id. i. <2 •jrolfia.v, ro riov p^eXo^. 

67. toT( Iv . • .] Fragm. Eur. Alcmene in Slobseus. 60. 

"4e\ 8' •otpstTMiv Toii Hpotrooirr rotvtot yip 
JouXojf eipirra. 

71. xfivov S* iysi Phenn. l685. 

eycu (T^f $a^co, x&y unevveTrifi xoXi^ 

^X* fuxXct; roi Suo ^iXcu xiirion x/Xot^. 
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74. Having done every things Trayoupyo; and 

the verb derived rroiu it is generally taken in a bad -sense; vavoitp- 
yog a man who would do any thing, i. e. any thing wrong; a 
villain. Here the verb is not so used. 

74. ewei ffXsiflov. . . . evSaSs] Cicero ad Atticum 12, 18. Lon- 
gum illud tempus, cum non ero, magis me*tiiOvet, quain hoc 
exigimm. 

So also Palladas epigr, 144. 

TToVov ^govov iv6ads fAif^vstg, 

(ig TTpog BKiivov okov jxrrd rauru /S/ov ; 

The elliptic expression twv evSiZe^ if fully written, would run 
thus : Toii, oy Zii jtx’ apecrxeiv rotg hSiis* 

7(i. ahi] Person after Pierson reads this without the diph¬ 
thong, a=f : the quantity of the penult is common. Suidas says, 
that there are eleven different forms of as/. Herman quotes a 
passage from Keen, ad Gregor, p. iGO., which makes out 12 
forms; though it only gives G: aisi, uih*aieg poetic^; dsi^ us!, 
and at A^olice. See Porsou’s suppl. xviii. 

80. TTpoS^or] You may hold this before yourself you may 
allege this as an excuse for your non-interference. 

81, ^opsJo'ojyt.ai] In tlie strict seiis^ of the middle voice, iro- 
peiJai, I make others go; wo^jyoju-an, I make myself go,—1 go. 

80. voWoy i^$looy] Porson Hec, 024. suggests the reading 
%kuov l;^5/a»v. If itoWhv be retained, it must be remembered 
that it is the old acciisutivc neuter from the obsolete a-oXXo;, 
for which woXuj and TroXi subsequently were used. 

89- oiS’ apfitTHoyo"’] After the verbs olSa, uWdivofjLm, yiveu(rx», 
fjLayioLvm, /jt.EfAyv)fta<, and Some others, the Greeks place the par¬ 
ticiple, and not the intinitive mood. Thus oUx aghxetv would 
not be Greek, though scio me placere is very good Latin. 'Phe 
Latin poets sometimes imitate this construction. Virg. JEn. ii. 
sensit medios dilapsus in iiostes. Also Milton Par, L. is. 798. 
And knew not eating death. 

The participles thus joined with the verbs above mentioned 
are generally those of the present, future, and perfect; more 
rarely that uf the 1st aorist, though some few instances'^ 
this tense may be found. 

91- 7rewa6a-o}i.oti'] This is called the paulo post futurum, but 
rightly considered by Professor Monk as one form of the future 
passive ; as it always has a passive signidcatjpii. 

92. i^ipuvH^ This should be read tvda^ij. The tragic 
writers never used ihe form e^ipettvu), but always ip^iaigeo. See 

Porson, Med. 555. 

95. "AkK ta fcs] ia here only forms one syllable. In (£. C. 
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1192. it also occurs as a monosyllable, or rather forms a crasis 
with ourov in a very awkward situation. 

AW tct VTOV* CIO*] j(ar9poi$ yovott xetxctt, for tei avro¥» 

98. To'S'] frorn*i(n}/4iy but at v. 71. is from ilftL 

100. 'AxTig M\kv) Addresses to the sun, as the witness either 
of prosperous or disastrous occurrences, frequently occur in the 
writings of the poets. Phoen. J. 

^/2 T^v ly aa-Tfotg oigavou rlfimv 68ov 
xu) ;(§uiro}coXXqroiO'iv Si^poif, 

''i/Ais, iostig limoitTiv liXiVo’eov ^Xoy«, 
tog Su(rTu;^ii 0^|3ai(ri rod* 
axTiv’ e^^xaj, 

Euripides has used the same or nearly similar address in an epi¬ 
gram. Athense^ ii. p. f)l. 

w Tov oty^pxvTOV voKov ctlSepoSf repi^veov, 

^Ap elSsf TOJovS’ Ojx/tari wpoVAe iruiog ; 

Milton who originally projected a tragic, not an epic poem, 
bad intended to introduce Satan addressing the Sun by way 
ofirpoKoyog : the address itself is still retained in titc Paradise 
Lost: O thou that with surpassing lustre crown’d,’^ &c. 

101. hrrofjTukcp] Boeotian Thebes was distinguished for hav¬ 
ing seven gates, (for the names of which see Porson, Phoen. 

1150.) and Egyptian Thebes for having one hundred. See He¬ 
rod. lib. ii. 

10(>« hsvKutnrtv} The three tragic poets all agree in attribut¬ 
ing to the Argives white shields—;^Jovo; below alludes 
to the same circumstance— 

Phoen. 1115. Xeuxa<rtny sitropwftev ^Afiysicov trrpctrov. 

Sept. Theb. 89* 0 Xeuxa^rTris opvvrsct Aeco;. 

108. i^UTepa] with a sharper bit, sc. than that with which he 
came to invade Thebes. The glossary explains o^uTspep by tac- 

116. iiriroxofAOig xopiSeira^i] An Homeric expression. 

126. hpaxovri] Thebes is most probably alluded to here, 
though Erfurdt thinks that an enemy in general is only meant, 
dragon being the supposed natural foe of the eagle. But 
it appears more likely that the term is here used from allusion 

to the story of the Thebans being sprung from the dragon's 
teeth. 


128. v1repey^0e^lp^} exceedingh/hoiies. The same sentiment 

is found, Mbch. Sept. Theb. 829* 

Ziig roi KoXunrig rwv wregxoffeov ayetf 

4>goy^fuaTtov fjret<n¥f Mu6wog ^etgvg^ 
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And Herodotus frequently makes a similar remark, vii. 10. 
yap 6 9eo$ viregi^ovTa wavra koXovuv, 

133. 6^/t£vr’] This word must refer to Capaneus, though we 
should regularly expect hgftSovTas to agree withVfa;. 

PhoBii. 1196* S' ivtg^aim/ra ywa 

fiaKXst xegavvcp Ziu; riv* sc.* Capaneus. 

135. •jrvp^ogQs~\ The fire-bearer: irugfopo^ would mean fire* 
born; so pfjrpoxroVo;. ^ man who kills, f&ijrpoxrovo^ a man who 
is killed by, his mother. Capaneus is called irvg^oQo$, because 
be threatened to burn the city. He wore a badge on his shield: 
yu/tvoy ivlpa Tfvg^opov ^prj<rois Se ^covkI ypupLpeunVf ttoXiv. 

Sept, ad Theb. 430. 

138. eT%e S’ aKKf] Here Sophocles has imitated iEsch. Theb. 
346. 

’'AKKos S* ftAAov ayei, 

^ovEusi, rd Se xfli mp^ogii* 

KanvM ^pa/veroei aS’UV 

fiaivopuevog S’ e^mel AaoSaftag 
^ ptalvMV cio'e^eiav ’'Apif^s» 

140. This word is here applied to Mars^ to ex* 

press his impetuosity; like that of the right hand horse in a 
chariot, ^sch. Agam. iGal. describes a brave and strong 
man, as (rsigipogov xpiiUvra ttwAov* 

142. 10*01 Trpos Ttrouf] On the suggestion of Creon, Phoen. 7^2. 
£teocles posts seven chieftains at the gales, to oppose the seven 
champions of the Argive army : icrov^ lO'cicri 9roXepioi<rjy dvrideiV. 

143. Tgoiralio] This is one of the many epithets given to Ju* 
piter, and designates binrin his capacity of presiding over the 
rout or flight of an army in battle. Below, v. 659* he is called 
Zevg Suvatfio;, 

148. ’^AAd ydp] These two particles are frequently found 
together, dXXd connected with a sentence which contains some 
objection to the remark immediately preceding, and yap with 

one giving the grounds of such objecion. Brunck’s punctuation 
of this passage is incorrect: a comma should be placed at 
and then dXXd will go along with SiaSat. In some caseS^ 
where dxxd yap occur, the reason only for the objection is 
given, and the objection itself is omitted, as below, v. 155. 

'ifXX* oSe yap /Sao-iXei^ .... Here is no sentence with 
which dXXd can be connected: criyflojLfrtv •or SQme similar word 
must be supplied. (riywfiBv ]$ expressed, Hec. 712. 

^ *>4XX’ BWogw y^p touSs Setneirov Sip^ag 
’Ayap^ept^vovog, rou>6svSe o’tyifAtv, ^iXau. 

This idiom is also found in Latin: Virg. i* 23 

Hoc regnum Dea gentibus esse, 
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Si qua fata sinant, jam turn teriditque fovetque. 
Progeniem sed enim Trojano a sanguine duci 
Audieratj Tyrias olim quae verteret arces. 

But [her wisRes were not likely to be accomplished,j^or she 
had heard, 8cc. 

J50, ix jEAfv 8^ rav wv\ ix often denotes from in the 

sense of ajier : r^v vuv is the genitive case not agreeing with 
voXefmVj but governed by Xtia‘fL 0 <r 6 vay ; *this at least is Erfurdt's 
opinion ; and the passage may be thus rendered:—after the war, 
let us forget the present disastrous circumstance, viz. the un¬ 
happy fate of the two brothers just before mentioned. 

154. is the reading of the Roman 

scholia ; and then the meaning will be—Bacchus^ who agi¬ 
tates Thebes with his festive revels.” Schneider in his Lexi¬ 
con defends the common reading, and connects IXeX/^ojv with 
cipx^^^ Bacchus commence the joyful cry.^^ 

signifies to raise the cry IAbXeu ; as to cry oTftoi j to 

cry alai; ototv^w, to cry ororoi; to cry : and some otb^'s. 

158. epefftrojv] properly rowing. The Attic writers con¬ 
stantly use metaphors borrowed from the sea and maritime 
afifairs ; and this probably in the case of the tragic poets, to 
gratify their Athenian audience, w'ho were proud of their su¬ 
periority by sea. 

lG2. Ta ftev Ss voKsog^ The city is here represented under 
the similitude of a ship, which having been tossed in a violent 
storm, and blown on its side, is righted again ; conveys 

the same idea as ectti} in Orest. G9b. 

xfld vaDg yi-p> evrafleicra rrpog j3iat woSl, 

ECTTi] S’ auJif. 

It would be endless to quote the instances wdiere a state and 
the management of its affairs arc described under nautical terms : 

Sept, ibeb. 2- offTig ^uXafTtrei TTpsiyog Iv.vpofjLVYi ^roKsoog, 

(flaxA vctijucwv; 

Hor. Od, i. O navis, referent in mare te novi 

Fluctiis, &c. 

164. ojttaj...I k vuvreov You selected out of all, everj^ 
chance person whom the convoking herald met, being not fit 
foi political deliberation. In Virg, Mn. ix. 226. a similar se¬ 
lection is made : 

Ductore%TeiTcrum prirm et delecta juventus 
Consilium sumniis regni de rebus habebant. 

166 . $p 6 vm &b] xpiriff] at) must not be connected with <rff- 
fiovrag or but with K/sarij, the exiatittg power of the 

throne/' or llic power of the throne /bi the time being.” *0 
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kii ^oL<n\%hi is not, who is always but the reigning king* 

the king/or the time being. 

174. a-j^i'TTBia] ayj^KTreiuv is the reading of one *Ms. which if 
ocyxifFTiloif ag exists, is objectionable on accounbof tlie metre, as 
a spondee would thus be left in the 4Lh place. 

173. ffxjxaSffTv] to learn• 

181. vutf Tg xot) niXui SoxBi] •traXat Soxsl w^ould have been suffi¬ 
cient to express the notion of past and present; for 7a\ai with 
a prcvscnt tense signities that the action of the verb has existed 
for some time, and still exists; but vSv is joined with TraXoti em¬ 
phatically, as in Incert. Trag. Eur. fr. 149. 

Ijxoi ye vuv ts xal itiXcii SoxsTv 
•jTCtiia; <fUTSOSiv outtot’ avQpcjovoug 
TTOvovj ogSiVTag slg oVoac ^uTsyoftsv. 

See Plato Gorgias, 43. 

rcLVTct sXsyov xa) Tore, xu) v5v Xsyoi. 

18^2. avTi ri.i] 'riiongh comparatives genex ally take after them 
a genitive wiilioiit a preposition, yet sometimes the genitive 
is governed by avn, as here, or irgo. See Markland. Eur. Suppl. 
419. 


Aristoph. V^esp. 21U. ^ /toi x^ffiTroy 

TTfjpsiv Z*xicuv>]v avrl toutow tou wurgog. 

Heioil, i. f)2. Ol(riv ^ Tvpotvv)g npo iXsu9eplri$ iorxatrTmpoit, 

Zsvg 0 TTuvS' bpciv ae/j Menund. ^ravnj yig Iotj wivru re jSXe 
TTSs Beog. 

Soph. Eloclr. 173. euri p^iyotg sv oigavep 

Zev^ 0$ e^o^a zivra xou xparuHim 

IIes.’'jKpy- TrivTu IScwit Jioj Oi^JaXjxog xai wavra vofi<rag, 

183- ^Arriv} aTvj is used in the tragic writers to signify any 
calamity, especially that which is inflicted by Providence, 
Monk 111pp. C7<)« 

lyO, TTkiovreg ipirig] See above at vv, 158 and iGS- 

robg iplKovg we make friends for ourselves. 

194. og TroAscufjTToXEw^ is here a dissyllable, as in the line quo¬ 
ted above: 


Sa-Tsg ^uXaccrei ‘Trgdyog ev iroXea>g. 

193. TTAvr’ agta-reva-otg Sopf] Eteocles was victorious in tbe 
contest betvveen Polynices and himself. See the account, Phoen, 
1392. 

196- e^rtyv/trai] The Schol^ explains tlvs :— Mreo ru^ep oo'ioog 
wQi^trah Angl. to pay all the funereal honors.” 

197. IIoXvvBixriv Xfyco] 'I'hese words seem to be inserted for 
the information of the spectators in the theatre, rather than to 
specify to the chums, who w^as the brother of Eteocles; be- 
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cause as GEldipus had only two sons, the chorus could not be 
supposed ignorant of the person meant by rov See 

Valckenaer -PhceiK 994. who says—Quem intelligant, ubi 
res auditor! pauto videri poterat obscurior, sic desigiiare solent 
in tragoediis/’ 

Phoen* 1000. t vpog xottriyv^ryiv (loXwv, 

^paoTU jttaoTov eZXxutr*, *Joxu<rri^v Aeyea. 

Creon rouldnot be iinacquunitcd with the name of the person 
who nursed his son MeiKcceus.cf. Iph. T, 1304. Aiidrom.805. 

206. iav S’ Sept. Theb. 1015. contains the same 

proclamation: 

TOUTOU S* aSeX^ov tcvSe IJoXuvsixot;; vexpov 
efo) (SaXeiv aflaTTOV, dg^ray^v xyrlv. 

• • • a • • « 

ouTcos weretvwv tovS’ vtP otoov^v Soxei 
ra^ivr dr/yxco; TOi/TTir/jLciov Xa/SrTv* 
xa) QiLafrelv rvfi^oxoot 
fiffT S^ufioXirois frgo<r<rs0uv oJ/jtcoy/^acrir, 
elvcti y driftov exf^ogag flXouv vvo. 

211. (Tol TistuT ...] This passage has caused considerable 
difficulty, and excited much discussion. Scaligcr and Reiske 
have supposed that a line is lost between Kpiov and rov TjjSe, 
which might have been somewhat after the following fonn : 
ftij ^wSavovTug df/ojjx’ £;)^eiV ?(rov, 

and to this opinion Erfurdt inclines. The chief difficulty lies 
in the government of rov SutTvouv and Herman proposes 

djxp/ t’ eufiev^ instead of xou rov evju.=v^ ; but though where two 
substantives governed by the same preposition are connected 
together by the copulative, the preposition is frequently found 
with the latter, yet this emendation is objectionable on account 
of the omission of the particle rov, which seems necessary, 
o-oj Tfltur* apUxsi, the same things with you please me,’^ that 
is, tlie same things which please you, please'me; and the ac¬ 
cusatives must be governed by £l$ or im, though it may not 
perhaps be easy to justify such an ellipse by examples. 

216. cog av cxottoI] This dependent sentence is governed by 
ogdre or some similar word, and the construction is by no means 
uncommon. See Dawes’s Misc. Crit. Eteocles in Phoen. 
732, says, [nteftv))fl "0 aut si quid tale] wg oi xotds^co reij^ewv etreo 
errpuroy. , ^ 

222. woXXdxi/ 5iwAe(rev] The aorist as well as the preter- 

itnperfect, with or without av, expresses frequency of occur* 
rence, when it is not joined, as it is here, with mXKotxig. 
Mattliiae extends this remark to all the tenses, p. 736. 
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Plioen. 412. itori |X 5 V sir’ eV oux eT^ovav. 

See Orest. 698. 

Hor. Od. i. 34. hinc apicein rapax 

Fortuna cutn stridore acuto 

SustuUt: hie posuisse gaudet. 

235. S^ao'<rco is, properly, to include in 

the hand; from Spot^ manus ; thence arripio, apprehendo, in the 
same sense nearly as xcaoLKoifL^i,ya >; and SsS^ay/tlvo; may 

mean—being seized with the expectation/* is a word 

mediae significationis, and denotes expectation; expectation 
of good ia Aope; and this is frequently its proper interpreta¬ 
tion, though not here. One Ms. has 7rE^p0tyJXEVo^ The Schol. 
explains Islpayy^nva^ by the word vewxfijXEvof. 

246. Su^agj This could scarcely be styled a burial in the 
general acceptation of the term, since Antigone had only 
sprinkled a little dust over the body; but (his was deemed 
suflicient, where time or opportunity whs not given for any 
thing further to be done. Cic. de Leg. ii. says, hutnatos pro- 
prie dictos esse cos, quos humus injecta contegeret. Horace 
makes the ghost of the unburied Archytas ask the sailor; 

Quanquam festinas, non est mora longn, licebit, 

Tnjecto ter pulvere, curras. Od. i. 28. sub tin. 

Palinurus, Mu. vi. 365. 

Eripe me his, invicte, jnalis ; aut tu mibi terram, 

Injicc, namqiie potes. 

249* ... ou] rhough we should have n^gulaily expected, 

where ovrs precedes, lliatourE should follow; yet this is not always 
so : the subsequent iieg^ivc, as here, is sometimes found with¬ 
out the copula—infr. C57. 06, pr^gresso cure, aliquot 

iEschyli exemplis condrmari poterit. Schicffcr’s notes at v, 

607- 

253. ^jE4£po(rxo70;] In Sophocles the last sy llable of ^fttv 

and uftiv is generally short: they are written indifFercntly 

or u/t(v.. Person says, Hac scribendi rutione saepis- 
siine (fortasse semper, vide Aj. 689- Electr, 255. 454.) usus 
est Sophocles. 'Hie third of these instances is easily altered^'' 
in the flrst, a Mss. reads Another instauce might have been 
given by Person. 

CE. 11. 631. Hukpiotv 8’ u/iTv opw. 

The same syllabic is long in Etirip. and^Sopb. 

250. Syog feCyovrog eSj] l^runck understaTids this, as of 
one avoiding pollution;*’ butayo; may be the nominative case 
referring to xoVi;, and then we may Iranslatc, and there was a 
thill scattering of dust on him ; as the pmew/r/r offering of 

VOL. XXXll. CL JL NO. LXllI. G 
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one who was avoiding us, or trying to escape discovery: in 
this latter sense iyog is used at v. 773, 

TOffouToy, d; ciyog ju-ovoy, irpoflei'j. 

The schol. seemS to favor Brunck’s interpretation: ol vtx§o¥ 
opdmg arafoVf xa) eyecfiiiirafAsm xoViv epayslg rival eJoxowv. 
iBlian. Var. Hist.4ib. v. c. J4. vo/iog yap oStoj og av 

uTot^tp Tuy]j (r6&jLtfleTt avdpctfvou, vavrcvf evh^aWstv etireS y^v. 

£^iO. iKsyxpov] This is an instance of the iiominativus 

pendens or absoliitus, which occurs sometimes, and arises from 
the inattention or oversight of the writer to preserve the legi¬ 
timate construction required by the strictness of syntax. 

Fboen. 290. MeAXcvv Se XfjUrTTsiv /x* OiSiVou xAsivo^ yovog 


MuvTeia trefivd, Ao^lov r sn lff%a^af, 

*£v tmS" lic^fTTparsvtrxv^Apyiidi ttoAiv* 
where ju.ffAAovro^ xAetvou yovou would be the regular construction. 
BJpp. 22. ToL ttoAAsI Ss 

ntaKui ^qr^xo^oLfT f oiJ ttovou ^toAXoD fte Ssi —for irpo^ 


263. aAA* Elbivai} /x^ eiSIvaf forming a crasis, 

only make a cretic, but still the inelre is defective, there being 
left an anapsest in the 5th place* Parson at Med* 140. reads 
f^uys, which removes the metrical objection ; but still the pro¬ 
per tense required here is the imperfect. Krfiirdt omits the arti¬ 
cle, and reads aAA' g^cuyr elSevai—which is probably the 

true reading. 


264. ftuSpouf atpeiv p^epotv] This is probably the most ancient 
allusion existing of a custom for ascertaining innocence, so 
common among our Saxon ancestors under the name of the 
fire-^ordeai, though this latter practice was somewhat different 
from the trial here mentioned^ rather corresponding to that 
alluded to in Trvphipnsiy and consisted in the culprit walking 
barefoot and blrridiuld over red-hot ploughshares, as in Virg. 
^n. xi. 787- the family of the Hirpi, near the foot of Soracle, 
could walk upon burning coals without injury— 

medium freti pietate per ignem 

Cultores mulia premimus vestigia pruna. 

Piin, vii. 2. Haud procul urbe Roma, in Faliscorum agro, fa« 
niiliie sunt paiicse, quas vocantur ilirpix, quae sacrificio annuo, 
quod fit ad montem Soractem Apulliiii, super ambustam ligiii 
strucm ambulantes non adurmntur ; et ob id perpetuo senatus- 
consulto niilitise al*oruifiqiie mimei^um vucatioiietu habent. See 

Potter’s CJr. Antiq. Of the Grecian Oaths.*’ 

276 . V axblv oin ixovtnp, oU' ?ri] In Hipp. 319* We 

have 
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(X,* a%Q\Kv<r* ov^ ^xoDctav oup^ ix^v, 
botli being an imitation of th^ Homeric isxoiv iaxdvn ys du/tw. 

277. 0 ‘re^ysi yap ouSeJ^] So iEscb. Pers. 251. iSftOi, xanov piiv 
np^Qv iyyeKKsiv xatxi, Shakspeare^ Antony* and Cleop. Act. 
ii. sc, 

Tho’ it be honesti it is never good 
To bring bad news : give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings 
Tell themselves^ when they be felt. 

279- l3ou\e6et TrdcXai] 7^a^al ‘ is joined to a present tense, to 
express that the action of tl^ verb has been continuing for 
some time and still continues. We convey the meaning of the 
words jSouXevBi iriXsti, by rendering them, has been long or 
for sonic time considering.’’ The Latins use jamdudiim with 
the present tense in the same manner: 

Ilor. Od. iii, 29. Tyrrheua reguni progenies, tibi 

Non ante verso lend meriiiii cado. 

Cum dorc, Maecenas, rosaruni, et 
Pressa tiiis balanus capillis, 
Jamdiidum apud me est. 

280. waucai, TrpJv ., , xiywv] Brunck connects Xeyoov with 
wavTut, and the order will be mvtrai Xeysav, ^p\v, &c. ’jraCopiai 
being one of those words which require not an iniinitive but 
a participle, after theui. b^furdt objects to this, and w'ould 
make Ksyaiy belong to fXB<TTw<rcti, on the ground that where a 
participle or adjective is joined wdth an infinitive, that partici* 
pie or adjective picserves tlie case of the noun preceding, to 
which it refers. • 

286. vdtov; •nvpwtrm 

xai y^v exelvoov xsd vopt^oog hx<rxBiS»v 
If this punctuation of Brunck’s be retained, y^v is governed 
of itxtrxslSiy; and this supplies an instance of a construction, 
probably commOn in all languages, where a verb is joined to 
two substantives of different meanings, and the verb is only 
properly applied in meaning to the nearer noun: as Prom. v. 21. 

oure tpwvrjy outs too fx^opp^v ^^otwv where o^lfsi is proper arnd 
significant with fAop<t>f^y, not so with 
Virg. hi, 457., 

Ipsa canat, tioce/nque volens atque ora resolvai^ 

Henry iv. part i. acti. sc. 3, 

But there will be no occasio*ii to have recoufse to this iiguie if 
wc adopt the punctuation suggested by Schseifer: 
vetoes irvptSxFcov 

yijy ixitywv, xai yof^ovc hutrxahwv ; 
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OfiPcig vvgntratg, Twh TloXwveixij^ Oeolg 
^Aniiotg e9i]Xff-<—is the inscription* which Jocasta sstys, Plicen. 
584, Polynices would place upon the shields offered to the 
Gods, if he conqt^ered liis brother. 

289- •jroKemg] A dissyllable : so in ^Eseb. Sept. Theb. ii. 

Sens fvXaeb'fi v^otyog ay TTgCfivv) Tr^Xectff, 

206. vo^to-fta] * Medium of commerce.^ Eurip. (Ed. fr. v. we 
have 

oi!roi vouKT/xa Xsuxof agyvgos tuovov 

\ t f f 

xai eeri^ 

For the effects produced by money (independently of daily 
proof, &c. &c.) see Uor. Od. iii. 16. iEn. in. 56. 

302. xgei iravTOg epyov Suffee/Seioty stSeycci] And to know (dy ex¬ 
perience) the impiety of every action. 

306. Ix^aveiT J Show clearly, 

316. vuv] Thevvv of time is always long, and 7rs^i(r9rco/xEvov. 
The ytiv of argument it common, and an enclitic. 

yvv cig aviupcog] The penult of otviot is generally long, 
though sometimes short. The verb aviotu) or ivii^co has the 
second syllable long, as below, 319. *Ayim in Aristophanes 
shortens the penult three times and produces it once. The 
second syllable of avtagos is always short in Euripides and Ari¬ 
stophanes, and long in Sophocles : but the third syllable is 
every where long. R. P. Phoen. 1334. See Class. JL 
No. Lxi. p. 138. 

Jon. 522, TTdeDe, ^otveoig roe rou Beov eref^iJi^airec pfi^Yis X^P’* 

318. rlU; Here it will be remarked that Se be* 

comes a long syllabic in consequence of the neutral p following. 
A short syllable ending with a vowel is not always made long 
before a p at the beginning of another word, but only wdiere 
the metrical ictus falls upon that syllable so situated; at least 
this is true in the tragic and comic WTiters. 

Prom. V. 712. p^pift-TTouiTa pa;^»aiG'iv e^twegav ^fiova. Here the 
last syllable of ;^g/jx9rrou(ra continues slioi t, because the ictus 
does vot fall on it. 

R. 847- tout* £<rTiv ^Sij rovpyov elg efxi psTrov. Here the 
last syllable of e/xe is long because it does. The discoveiy of 
this nice distinction is (iue to J.Tatc; and not to the Ke- 
viewer of Blomfield's Prometheus—(Quarterly Review, vol. v. 
p. 225.) See Kidd's Dawes, p. 28.3. Monk's Uipp. 461- 
151omf. Prom. v. 1059. ‘ ^ 

320. XaX)]jxa] talking thing. X«X)3jxa is here used in the 
sense of XotXog or XotXijr^;, the thing for the person, or as gram- 
marians say, the abstract for the concrete. 

lufr. 756. ?oi5Aeujxa for 8oi5x<?f, 
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Piuloct. 927 . TTup (TVj K%] iruv hlfist, Hu) Tranvpylet; 

jJetvijff re^vujpi* ^dicrrov. 

Instances constantly occur of this very commoa figure. 

321. ouKouv] Jt is generally received as correct^ to make 
oSxouv paruxyton when it signifies non igitur^^or nonne igitur? 
and perispomenon when it denotes igitur or igiturne ? but 
Kimsley recominendsi tirat in all cases ouxouv should be written 
as two syllables; and the only alteration then necessary to be 
made will be in the punctuation of the passage where oux ovv 
occurs* 

323. 13 Sgjvov .. ] Reiske thus renders the passage ; res gravis 
est opinio, etiam si falsa opinetur. But the shocking thing 
is, not that a man entertains an opinion at all, but tiiat he en¬ 
tertains a false one. The meaning seems to be, surely it is 
a dreadful thing in the man, at least who entertains an opinion, 
to entertain that opinion also falsely.” 

328. xpivel] The Attic future : the penult is short, and the 
last syllable is circiiiiiflexcd; the present, xptvsi, has its penult 
long, and is paroxyloii. 

32y, o-TTOJj o 4 'e»] oTTwj and oWcoj are generally joined with the 
second person of the fnlure tense, as liere, sometimes with the 
third, rarely with the first. Also oVw;, oira)§ &c., re¬ 

quire after them the future indicative, or the 2 nd aor. sub¬ 
junctive. 

334. TouTo] Brunck understands this, xotra touto, on ac¬ 
count of this superior ability; or it may be touto Ssivov— sc. 


Ilian. 


In Chocpli. 380. we have a praise of man not dissimilar: 

TToKKoi p-ev ya 

Ssivd Sgi/jLaTWv ayij, 

novTiat T iyxiXai xvcoiikeov 

‘AVTCtloOV fipOTolg 

TrKaOoutrt ^Ka<rTixlsj xa) TreSai^viou,' 


veSctopov$^ 
WT^vx re xal %elo^x~ 
p^ovx xuveftohreov 
AiyiSoov ^pi<rrei xoVov. 
*A>JC vyreproKfiov ay- 
Spo£ ^povYjjxa TJ^ Keyoi ; 

343. xou^ovoW] 


Turn laqueis capture feras, el fallere visco 
Invcntum, et niagnos canibus circumdare saltus ; 

Atque alius latum fiitida jam verberat aiiinem, 

Alla pelciis, pclagoque alius trahit liuniida lina, 

Virg. Georg, i. 139. 
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S49- xp«Tei 8e... Kqctxita with a genitive signifies, to 
be master ofj to rule over; with an accusative, to conquer ; the 
former meaning.of course applies here, 

351. The old reading was aj^erai. Brunck re¬ 

stored the prepositioni because the metre (he might also have 
added, the sense) required it. Here the future expresses fre¬ 
quency* of occurrence, ‘ He will lead the horse under the yoke 
because he has frequently done so heretofore/ See Maltb. G. G, 

S54. ^vfipioev The S,chol. explains this by h 

lisTEwpciov ^iXotro^iot. Herman understands it to express the 
rapidity of thought; and this is probably the regular result of 
learning. 

355. et9’TVyoy,QV$ djya5]The tempers, dispositions, or manneis 
proper for civil institutions. 

Soph. Aj. 640, oux en auvrpd^ois opyotlg e/x?re5oj. 

356. gSiSafrtTo] He taught himself, or received the knowledge. 

366. flTOTB fiey KecKov, akkor eir eadkiv] When two nouns are 

governed by the same preposition, the preposition is frequently 
placed only with the latter noun, 

Hec, ?l9i vuouSf npog /3eti/A0t;$, 

Pboeu. 290* Mikkoov hi ?rs/x?rsiy jx’ OjSiVov xAnvo; yovos 

Mimtai cepLya, Ao^tov t st* ea‘^ap»g. 

So llor. Od. iii, 25. Qua: nemora aut quos agor in specus i 
See Bentley in loc. 

373, Ejxol irpips<rrio$ ysvono] 

Hor. Od, iii. 2. veiabo, qui Cereris sacrum 

Vulgarit arcana^, sub iisdem 
Sit irabibus* “ 

ye] This expression is explained by Suidas, ou3* 

^puhioog, 

CE. R. 434. • y oixoy; roof e/4ou^ ItrrffiXa/Aijv. 

392. ak)C, ^ yuq . ,] 

Hor, Grata superveniet qua: non sperabitur liora. 

397* k^fiotiov] Sc. TO 'ipi^um, lucrum quod pra;ter spem 
adveint, quasi a Mercurio [to5*£p|xoC] donatum. Mercury was 
4be god who presided over chance gain, Pers. Sat. ii. 10. 
attributes the same office to Hercules. 

Osi 

Sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria, dextro 
Hercule. . Sp also Horace, Sat.ii. 6. 12 

400. 8/xaioV e/jSi] Not I am just^ but I have a right* In 
Demosth. zsp) Snp* toutou ahluv oIto; Ioti hUuiog ix^tv : 
He has a right, or it is proper that he should, liave the blame 
of this. 
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403. v&vr MrratFo] This is a formula generally adopted by 

messengers in concluding their narrations ; such as^ v&vt 
\oyovg vravT ax^xodc^ \oyoK Anacr. avavr*, &irikU~ 

Hec, TOiiS* trtig Ktyco iretttog 6ccvov<rvif* 

404. 6u^Tov<rcty, h (rv rov vBxpov ixyrsiiru§] Here the accusative, 
which ought to be after SaTrrouirMU, is found* in the relative sen¬ 
tence, (and in this case it frequeutly has the article,) as in tlec, 
759. 

vpog avSp^ 0$ ipx^^ T^trSe IIokvfi^trTeog ;^Joyo5; 

Hipp. 100. T^vS*, ^ TruXdCKTi &als l^rtrnjxsv Kuwpts^ 

Cf. Troad. 20. 

So Ter. Andr. Frol. Ut placereut populo quas fecisset fabulas. 

408. SffiV] firiya is an oxyton noun ; and when such nouns 
suffer an elision, the acute accent is thrown back on the pre¬ 
ceding syllable. 

409- 4 xarsT^E rov Nhuv] The reading of this line has been 
objected to on the ground that tlic article is never placed by 
Sophocles at the end of one line', and its noun at the beginning 
of the subsequent one, without the interposition of some particle 

or adjective. See GC, U. 353, 995, 1050. (E. C. 290, 577. 
Trath. 383. Phil, 423. Aj, 1015. Kl. Gif). Aniig. 453. 
Herman has therefore proposed p xare/p^rro Nsxug, W'hich ob¬ 
viates the objection. 

412. 6<rfjirjv ip'oLUTou TTe^evyoreg] This is the read¬ 

ing of D'Orville ad Cliarit. p. 32B, for the old reading oVjtt^y 
octt' auTou, which is found in all the ancient Mss. und editions. 
The sense is a-ef suyoVec oV/xijy «7r^ aur&u, fjiyj /SaAoi, avoiding the 
stench from Inin, lest^ it should strike us.’’ Head utt* ccuroi/ 
with a comma before ju.^. 

415. eg r ev uVjspi'\ Virg. Georg, iv. 425. 

Jam rapidus toirens sitieiites Sirius Indos 
Ardebat coelo, et medium sol igueus orbem 
Uaustrnt, arebant herbie. 

Horn. Odyss. iv. /tetrov ou^avov ajx^ij3s/3^xe. 

423. eiv^g vsoffffwv] Virg. Georg, iv. 511. 

Qualls populeu moerens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos qiieiitur foetiis, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit; at ilia 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Jntegrat, et moestis late loca fletibiis implet. 

425. eyv% .. This pleonasm is*by means uncommon. 

Troad. G09- ipijvav ohugfioi. 

iicc. 297. yocuv (T 0 V xai [luxqwv idvgfj.uTwv 

KKvov<ra Qp^voogp o6x uv ^uxpv f 
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KixTpov, Med. 436* xoira^, Alcest. 94G. See 

R. P. Hec. 2?7. 

431. Tgio-TTi^SoKri] These three libations were hooey, milk; 
and wine. See Iph. T. l63- 

436. riUw^ ejttoiye xaXyeivws] This is a figure of seeming con* 
tradiction, like Uee. 564. '0 8’ oi Uxwv re xcu is\a>v oTxtw 

441, <r£ 8^, O’a riji' veuovrav] In the Medea, v. @73, Creon 
commences his authoritative and tjTannical address to Medea 
in the same form, and nith the use of the article, 

0*5, T^v (TxufipcoTrov xftl wotTerfiu/xou/xevijv. 

Here and in other places the accusative is put emphatically 
without the verb Xsyw, etiZH, or similar word by which it is go¬ 
verned : as 

Hurip. Hel, 554. <rtf, t^v ogeyjtta Se^vov 

rvfi^ov *7r} xgijfl-TS’, Sfjt.v6povs r opQotrrarots^ 

ITo be continuedJ] 


AN INQUIRY 

Into the Nature and Ej/ieacy of Imitative Versification, 

Anckiit and Modern. 



Adeo melius est oratorem vel hirta toga induere quam fucatis et meretriciia 

Tcstibus insignirc.—DtAL. de Ohat, 


No. \l,^[Continae(lfrom A'o. iAV/.] 

Tt will be remembered that for more particular information'^ 
the Reviewer referred us to ** various passages in Cicero's rhe¬ 
torical pieces, and to the critical w ritings of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and liermogenes.’* The 
use'which is thus made of Cicero's name seems liable to some 
objections : 1st, Because the general readers” might be led to 
suppose, that all Cicero’s rhetorical pieces were of the same 
value, and essentially the same in doctiine. This, however, is 
not the case. Quvitiliavi, after atluding to the specimen 
orandi, docendiqiie oratorias artes” of Cicero, observes, post 

quern tacere modestissimum forct, nisi et rhetoricos suos ipse 
udolescenti sibi elapsos diceret, et in oratoriis lia.x minora, quae 
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plcrique desiderant, scieus omisisset/’* Now 1 do not deny that 
the Reviewer's expression—the rhetorical pieces” of Cicero^ 
may be meant to draw a distinction between the rhetorical and 
the oratorical pieces, and that the Libri de Iiiventione” and 
the Lucullus” are to be considered separated by this expres¬ 
sion from the Libri de Oratore,” De Clafis Oratoribus,” and 
what may be accounted llie most correct of all the treatises^ the 
“ Orator.” I can hardly think, however, that general readers 
would draw this inference from the Reviewer's w^ords; whi-le 
by the scholar, on the other hand, the Reviewer would be con* 
sidered as acknowledging that he appeals to Cicero on the 
authority of those treatises which Cicero himself discredits, 

Et M. Tullius” ([ again use the words of Quintilian, as 1 
thus gain the testimony of both authors) '^noii dubitavit aliquos 
jam editos hbros aliis postca scriptis ipse daniuare, sicut Catu- 
lum, atque Lucullum, et hos ipsos, de quibus modo sum locu- 
tus, avtis rhetoricie,”^ • 

To suppose that the Reviewer neither intended to make any 
distinction, nor was aware that any should be made, will lead 
to a different, but not to a more favorable conclusion. 

Gdly, Why are \vc referred to Cicero at all ? fie himself 
has told us that in his age Athens had merely the repu¬ 
tation of former glory: Athenis jam diii doctrina ipso- 

rum Athenicusiuni interiil: .doniicilium tautum in ilia urbe 
reniauet studiorum, quibus vacant cives, peregrini friiuntur, 
capti qiiodaniniodo nomine ui bis et aiictoritate and he has 
told us also that the corruption of Athenian eloquence be¬ 
gan with Demetrius Ph^lcreus. lia^c enim sptas (the age of 
the 10 orators) effudit hanc copiam ; et, ut opinio mea Jert, 
succus ille et sanguis incorruptus usque ad hanc setatem orato- 
lum fuit, in qua naturalis inesset, non fucatus uitor. Plialereus 
enim siiccessit eis senibus adolesccns. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ' Hie 

primus inflexit 6rationem,”^ &.c. Cicero therefore does not 
speak from his own knowledge, but from the knowledge of 
others. Whatever he did not collect from the orations them¬ 
selves, was learnt not from a personal acquaintance with any of 
the 10 orators, but from tradition perhaps in some degree, and 

certainly in a great degree from the writings of Aristotle. 

Atque inter hiinc Aristotelem, (cujus ct ilium legi librum, in 
quo exposuit dicendi artes omnium superioruni, et illos, in 


* Inst. Oral. iii. 1, VO- 

^ “ In rhetoricis ctiam, quos sine dubio ipse non probat/' &c. ii, 15, 5* 
Inst. Oral. iii. 6, 63. 

^ De Orat. lib. ui, 11 . + De Claris Orat. 9 . 
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quibus ipse sua quspdam de eadem arte dixit,) et hos germonos 
bujus artis magistros, hoc mihi visum est interesse; quod ille 
eadem acie mentis,,qua rerum omnium vim naluramqne viderat, 
hsBG quoque aspex'it, quae ad dicendi artem, quam ille despirie- 

baV pertinebant; &c. Yet to Aristotle, the father of 

criticism, 

II maestro di color, che sanno, 

the Reviewer has not referred us, though in the third book of 
his Rhetoric, that truly great critic treats particularly about 
rliythm; and Victor, in a note on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, observes 
of Cicero, ** habebat numerosa oratio plurimos et acerrimos 
adversaries, quos cum auctoritate doctissimonun et gravissinio- 
rum virorum eliam refellere vellet, confugk ad JristotelemJ* 
From the last quotation it may be inferred that Cicero is an 
interested witness—a circumstance which would throw some 
suspicion on his evidence however positive ; and 1 do not scruple 
to say that I draw this inference, not from the words of Victor, 
but from those of Quintilian, the author of the Dialogue upon 
Oratory, Seneca,’ and Cicero himself; and that if he, however 
unjustly, was thought ** parum Alliens,’’ his endeavours to vin¬ 
dicate his love of cadence and harmonious arrangement by 
Attic authority, should be carefully examined ; and timt great as 
is the resjiecl which is due to him, some regard should be paid 
to the opinion of his contemporaries. But allowing this inference 
to be groundless, and allowing also that Cicero is a very 
competent witness as to the practice of the Athenian orators 
and the tastes of the Athenian people, still 1 must observe, 

Sdly, Jliat in a case like this, all genrtrul refeieuces are dan-^ 
gcrous, and productive of great iinccrtuinty. Kven when 
the words arc given, ilieir sense may be mistaken, as has been 
ably and fully shown with regard to llie Reviewer’s in 

a late aiticle of the Westminster Review ; utui 1 may add, that 
on a former occasion, when the Reviewer quoted and translated 
the illavrymari of Cicero, there was too much of sad em- 


^ Aribtotlc-’s contempt may perhaps induce the ICeviewf r tu allow that 
the siippost'd Lon^iniis did not wholly mistake the nauire uf the pa- 
iiegyriral oratory,*' though he ridicules a passage in Isocrates. 

^ Oe Orat. hb. ii. 38. 

3 it may seem strange that Seneca, whose style is so faulty, should 
thus censure Ciceio (*Kp. 1 f4): *‘Qiioru&<l.iin non modulaiio 

est; adeo blanditur. Quid dc ilia luqiiar, in qua verba diflenmtur, et 
dill exspectata vix ad clausnlas rediliintitr ? Quid de ilia in exilii lenta, 
qiialis Ciceronis est, devexa, ct nudliif r desiiicns, ncc alitcr, quam solet, 
ad morem suuni pe(Jcni(|ue rosporidcns 
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broidery*' employed on the occasion; for the agonizing U is 
the harmless preposition in, and either de^eo or deploro 
would have given a much stronger sense. In the present case 
Ujere seems a peculiar danger from the difierent meanings which 
have been attached to the word ^u9|xoV. Dionysius says, Ilav oira/xa 

xai pyipi-oL xa) uXXo jxopiov on jxi; fiovoiruKAet^ou iiTTtv, sv ffV$fji,(o 

rm keyerar Ti 8’ avriv xctkm vdBot xu) Cicero observes 

of “ habet verbum invidiam but be was very far from 

making it the same as srou;. Nam etiain poetae quaestionetn 
attuierunt^ quidnani esset illud^quo ipsi differreiit ab oratoribus* 
Numero maxime videbantur antea, et versu : nunc apud ora- 
tores jam ipse numerus increbruit. Quicquid enim est, quod 
sub aurium mensnram aliquam cadit, etiamsi abest a versi/, 
(iiam id quidcm orationts e&t vitium) numerus vocatiir, qui 
Grsece pud^o; dicitur und again, Jam paeon, quod plures 
habcat syllabas quam tres, numerus a quibusdam, non pes ha- 
betur/’* • 

The very same word therefore, as used by Cicero and Diony¬ 
sius, differs widely in its acceptation ; and yet for more particu¬ 
lar information on this point, the Reviewer refers us to Cicero 
and Dionysius jointly. With respect to the latter, and Deme¬ 
trius Phalereus and Heruiogenes, let me be pertiiitted to men¬ 
tion that Cicero was not very fond of this sort of company in his 
lifetime. ** Pateor me oratorem, si modo sim, aiit etiam 
quicunque sim, non ex rhetonim offidnis, sed ex Academia? 
spatiis cxlitissc/'^ is liis sarcastic remark ; from the severity of 
which even Quintilian seems to shrink; for, when he quotes the 
passage, he sub8titutc8#S(7/o//s for olliciiiis.*^ 

4ihly, Much as 1 hope to profit by Cicero s assistance in my 
attempts to show ihc stale of Latin Versiticatioii before the 
time of Virgil, 1 fee! myself bound to declare that no depend¬ 
ence should be placed on the testimony of an author, who 
prevaiicates an(3 contradicts himself so inueli as Cicero must do, 
if he maintains the doctrine which the Reviewer imputes to 
hiin. Some little inconsistency must be allowed from the 
nature of the subject, and the situation in which Cicero was 
placed: but let the Reviewer’s statement, that beautiful struc¬ 
ture of verse,” &.c. Sac. be compared with the extracts which 
1 have already made from Cicero, and those which 1 now add, 
and let the reader ask himself how Cjcero’s own words can be 
reconciled with the reference of the KeviSvver. 1 begin with 


Orat. 20. 


’ Orat. 64. 


J Orat. 3. 


^ Inst. UraL xh. 2,93« 
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those which seem most favorable to him. Hanc diligentiam 
subseqiiitur modus eliain et forma verborum, quod jam vereor 
ne huic Catulo vidcatur esse puerile. Versus enim veteres 
ilH in hac soluta oratione propcmodum, hoc est, niimeros 
quosdam uobis esse adhibeiidos putaverunt. luterspirationis 
eiiim^ non defatiga*tionis nostrae, neque librariorum notis, sed 
verborum et seiitentiarum niodo, interpiinctas cluusiilas in ora- 
tionibus esse volueruut; idque princeps Isocrates instituisse 
fertur^ ut inconditam antiqiioruin dicendi consuetudineni, dc- 
lectationis ntque aurium causa^ (quemadmodum scribitdiscipulus 
cjus Naucrates) iiunieiis astrhigcrct, Namque Im'c duo, musici, 
qui erant quondam ifdem poet^i macliinati ad voluptateiu sunt 
versum atque coniiim^ ut ct verborum nnmero et vocum inodo 
delcctatione vincerent aurium satietatem. IJ^bc igitur duo, vocis 
dico uioderationciii et verborum conchisioiiem^ quoad orationis 
severitas pati possit, a poetica ad eloqiicntiam tradiicenda duxe* 
Quantum Sutem sit a|)te dicere, experiri licet, si aut 
compositi orutoris bene structam collocatioiicm dissolvas per- 
niutatione verborum : corrumpatur eiiiin tota res/' &c.; the 
passage is so long that I can only give the conclusion : this, 
however, as the reader ^^ill see, is the most important: ** Hoc 
modo dicerc nemo tmquam noliiit; nenioque potuit, quin 
dixerit. Qui autem aliter dJxerunt, hocassequi non potucrunt: 
ita facti sunt lopente Attici. Quasi vero Tialliaims fucrit 
Demosthenes; cujus non tani vibrarent fulniiua ilia, nisi mu 
mcris contorta ferrentur."* 

1 doubt much if two stronger passages will be found in any 
part of Cicero : yet eveu in these there is nothing about the 
beautiful versification of the Iliad, and the. cuuiitrymen of 
ilomer; and the so-often quoted passage, “ cujus non lam vi¬ 
brarent fulmina,’’ has but little force, as testimony, when the 
whole passage is considered. Numerus autem non domo 
depromebatur, neque habebat aliquam nccessitudinem aut 
cognationem cum oratione. Jtaque serins aliquanto notatiis et 
cognitus, quasi quandani pal£estram et extrema Hncameiita 
orationi attulit.'’’ 

“ Primuni ergo origo, dcinde causa, post natura, turn ad ex¬ 
tremum usus ipse explicetur orationis aptac utque numerosa^ 
Nam qii isocratem maxime miraiitur, hoc in ejus sumniis 
Jaudibus ferunt, quod verbis solutis numeros primus adjunxerit. 
Cum enim videret dratores cum severitate audiri, poelas cum 




> De Oral. lib. iii. 44. 


Oral. 70 . 


5 Orat, 30, 
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voluptate; turn dicitur numeros secutus, quibus etiam in ora- 
tione uteremur, cum jucuuditatis causa, turn ut •varietas occur* 
reret satietati. Quod ab his \eie quadam ex parte non totuiu 
dicitur; nam nemiiiem in eo genere scienUusVersatum Isocrate 

confitendum est, sed princeps inveniendi fuit Thrasymachus/’ 
Sic. I will not trouble the reader W'fth further extracts: 

let him only bear in mind that the ^vQfjLog of Cicero is very dif¬ 
ferent from the puSfihg of Dionysius; that even of its general 
sense, Cicero remarks, ** habet verbum invidiamand that 
Quintilian thought it necessary to say, Ego certe, ne in ca- 
lumniam cadam, qua ne M. quidem Tullius caruit, posco hoc 
mihi, ut| cum pro composito dixero vunierum, et ubicumque 
jam dixi, oratorium dicere intelligar.” 

To the opinions of Cicero’s contemporaries I have already 
alluded. In logic the major includes the minor. If the Reviewer 
is correct in his premises, and his conclusion ; if the Athenians 
required, and their orators practised this nfetrical arrangement— 
what shall we say of the ignorance of Brutus and the others 
who thought Cicero himself param Atlicus what shall we say 
of Cicero, who, when he might have appealed to the influence 
of Iloiner and the uniform practice of his countrymen, for proofs 
that would have w'arrantcd so much more than he ever advanced, 
is content to tell Atticus, Quo in genere Brutus noster esse 
viilt, et quod judicium habet, dc optimo genere dicendi, id ita 
coiisecutus ill ea oratione ut elegantiiis esse nihil posset. Sed 
ego solus ^ aims sum, dve hoc recte, sive non recte” Sic. Sic. 

The next witness is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. I do not 
profess to have studied apy of the critical writings of this author, 
with the exception of the treatise lisp) Suy6ea-eoDg*Oyofx.iTcov: this^ 
however, is particularly referred to by the Reviewer in aii earlier 
part of his article, and is called a delicious piece of criticism 


> Orat. 52. 

* I have given the text of Olivet, who observes ; Sw/«s] Sic viilgati : 
sed maluiit totub ct Malespina, el Ursimis, el Gntvius,'* iktlus seems to 
agree very wrll wiili wtiat follows: “ (Juanqnam vcrcor ne/* &c., and 
with what has been qnuled from the Orator: Piitant enini, qiii borride 
inculteque dicut, mudo id clrgauter emiclcalcque facial, eum solum 
AUice dicere,” 6cc. 

In the second book of ibe “ Tusculanic QiiaiLliones” he mentions 
“ ubertatem et copiam, unde effit cxorttini*geini« AtticuFiiin, iis ipsis, 
qui id sequi se profilcbanUir, igiK^tuuiand in the beginning of the 
“ Paradox;/’ he says, Tentarc volui posseutiie, &c, an alia qiiardain 
esset erudita, alia popularis oratio.** 

3 Ad Aliicum, 1. 15* cp, 3. 
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but he refers to it for what I believe will not be found in it—a 
confirmation of his opinion, that difference of style among 
the Greeks ctependcd upon such minute differences, that the 
most exact erudition is peihaps only capable of knowing and 
not feeling them/' Proper words in proper places, says Sw'ift, 
make the true detiiiitioii of a st)Ie. Dionysius himself, however, 
tells us that this treatise relates not to the choice of words, (for 
that was to be the subject of another treatise) but to the arrange¬ 
ment of them : if the critic's plan seems ridiculous to the reader, 
or if lie is involuntarily reminded'of the golden rule that the fish 
should be caught before it is dressed, the fault is not mine. 
Perhaps (he aKainments of the young gentleman to whom it is 
addressed, resembled those of Master Stephen, who had bought 
him a hawk, and a hood, and bells, and all, and lacked nothing 
but a book to keep it by.’^ Most cettainly, however, the treatise 
TT^g is promised, niid conditionally only, for the 

next year; while iif the '‘delicious piece of crilicism” on 
slyle the pupil is taught to arrange what he is afteiwards to be 
taught to choose, Siicli is llie plan of the “ libelh vere uurcoli,” 
which Upton says, " certissimuiu habet omiies omnium atutum 
eruduissimos homines inuMiui semper ftcisse,^’ whu h the Quai* 
lerly Reviewer praises so higidy, and which 1 iiimly believe, 
and must uiidei take to prove to be 

The very htad and front (»f this 

not only against llotner, Virgil, and Milton, but against truth 
and nature. Tliis treatise 1 iniist necessarilv reviews and as 
minutely and carefully as the reader's patience will allow. Por 
the present, therefore, 1 w ave all mention of Dionysius, and 
content myself with referring the reader to an article in the same 
number of the Qnaitcriy Review' as that which contains the 
remarks on oratory. The article will repay him well for the 
trouble of studying it; and if the same Dionysius, who has been 
set up as a critic, is decried (may 1 say upset ?)' as an historian ; 
if deceit aftd Jorgery, more imagination than judgment^ an 
iridiscrminate reception oj hearsay evidence^ sound but harshly ; 
if this vaunted critic is called a diffuse^ rhetorical writer^ ad^ 
dieted to theory and speculation; if he is said to relate an 
incredible event with complacency —to have written entirely to 
phase the taste oJ his Roman readers^ and if allusion is made to 
the absurd storks with nhich he has loaded his pages ; if these 
charges are not onfy ma^e, but proved, by the able writer of that 
article; if they are made against Dionysius, not as a critic, but 
as an historian—as a wiiter of that class, in which fidelity and 
accuracy are the lil^t and gieatest requisites, and in which ihc 
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indulgence of the fancy is not an excuse, but condemnation;— 
let me once more ask the reader to allow that l,may be in the 
right, when 1 assert that what we have been tangli't to believe 
and admire on the credit of Dionysius, Eastalhius, Clarke,' 

Pope, &c, &c. &c., is a childish and mischievous illusion, the 


* lias not Clarke’s note on AiTiacaf (Iliad A. v. 67.) misled Dr.Maltby 
and the Editor of the Indices Attici? What authority do we find fur 
tav, laofxai, Sec.} In the future and imperfect tenses of verbs in 
aw pure or the penultimate is generally long; but 1 should say not 
invariably^unless avTict^iu can be found in Homer, ontr^a^w in any author 
whatever. As fur forming xigao-w from that resembles the 

Indian method of supporting the world; tor xrp4vvi/^i must be formed 
from another verb. The Editor of the Indices Attici objects to 
yet in the Wasps of Aristophanes we find (v. 992. Brunck) 

’Ef>|XaTriTai, HftiroXiXyxfV Uwv . 

and no authority lias yet been produced for XfXCJxft. As to the present and 
imperfect tenses of the verbs in if we reason from analogy, we may 
say the penultimate is short, fur ihc two oltier classes of contracted 
verbs end in and ou>, not >)w and ww ; and as the a is followed by 
a 0 - in the future and ptifecl, its length in these lenses does not imply 
that it is long when fullow-cd bv a vi»wcl. la his first edition i)r. 
Mallby seems to countenance Moreirs rule, ** Verba in «w natura 
brevia sunt in futuru ct impcrfecto in his second, lire matter seems 
to be left in doubt. 

The Attic poets used the contracted forms, and I can produce no 
authorities from them; but perlut|V5 the following will suffice, when it is 
rccoHecled th<it none at all tiavc been produced on the other side, 

Si >vxoi dpia-(Tiy iitfyj'toVf n Iliad IT, 3/>2. 

Ti^Ti fiOf ^/ta^ fjuov 'oov Iliad<3. 369. 

lo-9»'jU«v K'u 'mvifA.ty ?^/xevsf (tin, Odyss. «P. 69. 

See also Odyss. £.396. k. 164. Iliad n, 350. Apollonius llhodius, ii, 
283. hi. 431. 

OvSe H/etrd lAoT^etif Tr/pa9» ffaXiv, Iliad II. 867. 

Kr»Xcv MiUdin Odyss. K. 827, 

Sec also Odyss. E. 61. 

^ Ahl fMiStdu, Homeric Hymns, 9, 8- 

See also Do. Do, 6, 14 , 

S* yttXfjvafr} Si BahMffffa 

Satyrus Anthol. i. 56, 8. 

1 quote, however, nut from the original, but from a quotation* 

‘£jpian, &c, Iheocritus, 17, 19. 

xva^ and allowed to be short; and to this class we may add 

>oaw on the authority of Homer (Iliad ii. 664. Odyss. tt. 189.), and 
Apollonius llhodius, iii. 995. In 

Toi/f jiAiv ap* out’ Aiao jLitnoc iypov ahruy, Odyss. E. 478. 

it does not appear iliat prefixing jhc iota hasjengil^ened the alplia; and 
in another line of the same book, 

Tofpa oTnydacBt firol ptitt fwowf, 

the alpha, though long, is not preceded by p or a vowel. 1 need not 
notice ibc power of the Uigamma in mw, &c. 
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ignis fatuus of a heated fancy, and incompatible with the true 
character of Epic Poetry. 

The third Witness is Demetrius Phalereus. As to him, I have 
but three questions to ask : first, What individual is meant by 

this name I secondly, On what authority is this individual made 
the author of the treatise tlep) ‘Ep/jujveiag I thirdly, In what part 
of that treatise are we to find the ** more particular information 
on this point r” 

The fourth witness is Hermogenes, a remarkable youth, 
in whom nature revenged an early precocity of intellect by an 
early imbeciility.’’ That early precocity is precocity with a 
vengeance 1 will not attempt to deny; but if Hermogenes 
^'speci&es the particular feet which the Greek orators were 
fond of using, according to the precise feeling of mind which 
the}' wished to excite,” he has doi.e what he would probably 
have let alone if be had consulted Isocralesj Plato, Aristotle, 
or Cicero. I know little or nothing of his writings except 
from the Reviewer’s note, and two extracts, which are given 
by Simon liircovius; in one of these extracts Hermogenes 
seems to have uut-Dionysius’d .Oionysius, and in the other not 
to have been very scrupulous about llic paiticular feel” of 
the Iliad.' With regard to the Reviewer’s note, if we arc to give 
Hermogenes any credit for a personal acquaintance with tiie 
Athenian orators, or a personal knowledge of their habits, he 
must have been not only an extraordinary youlh, but a very 
extraordinary antique ; for Demosthenes and liis contemporaries 
flourished in the time of Philip of Maccdon, and ilcimogcues 
in the lime of Marcus Antoninus. 

As to llegcsias, against whom the “indignant protest” is 
made, it appears fiom Cicero, that instead of neglecting this 
nicety of rh}thm,” he was in fact more nice than wise, and did 
accomplish that “ concinnitas,” for wliich he was content to 
sacrifice mure valuable requisites. “ At Charioii viilt llegcsias 
esse siniilis, isqiic se ita putat Alticum, ut veros illos prie sc 


* Adrovc Si iKupttt fiyx' as li»* HVavaltrrtvcy -ffwf la-rl, yivo- 

rlyannufftu; h tw H^woiv, lie is right in Saying irwf, tor the next word 
is oturc '-rtj and yftrtrtv IS coii&cqunilly a trochee, flight he not have 
succeeded belter in 

B^Xa^ rtiti Sf vi/ftivi vtHJufff natovTo O'ifxeieu ? 

fact St Tryg'w*. Itasc. 

vrxvwv KabvTo Piiiojuua’. 

in which tluTc is the uddilianal beauty oi an ui jv, and no need 
of a tmesis ? 
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pene agrestes putet. At quid est tam fractum, tarn minutum, 
tarn in ipsa, quam tamen consequitur, conciunitate.puerile V 
1 now take my leave of the Quarterly Lieviewer i 1 may have 
noticed his assertions harshly, but 1 was obliged to notice them 

Strongly; for to a popular writer in a very popular Review I 
may say with truth ; * 

To S* i^tcof^ec, xav xoexcuf ro trov 

iZffiVffi. Xoyof yoip ?xt ah^ouvrcov im 
K&x. Teiv doKouvTcov auro;, ou raurov cSevei, 

Hitherto 1 have bad little difficulty to overcome; but, as my 
present subject is the supposed Laonginus, I feel in some degree 

embarrassed, and must proceed with caution. Let us first 
consider die grounds for attributing the Treatise on Sublimity 
to the secretary of Zenobia, or any Dionysius or Longinus 
whatsoever. The usual title of the treatise is Aoyymu 

wfgl but in the Varise Lectiones^ we find Par. et Vat. 

1 . Jiovu<riot; % Aoyylvov. Laur. melius,*'/(vaivJ/xov* Sic in 
Catal. Bandinii.” According to Suidas the name of Zeiiobia’s 
secretary is Cassius Longinus, and 1 doubt much if he or any 
other author was ever known by the name of Dionysius Longi* 
nus. In the work itself no mention is made of any author later 
than the Augustan age, and as no Testimonia Veterum have yet 

appeared, 1 conclude that none are to be found. As' to the 
author’s friend, it seems to signify little whether his name is 
Posthuniius Terentianus orPistumius Florentianus; for although 
it appears from the treatise that he was a man of learning and 
talent, I am not aware that he has been identified by any of the 
critics; and before 1 conclude this subject I may be able to 
show that the real author, l/ie Great Uuknown of an earlier 
day, had no light reason for concealing his own name, and 
giving a fictitious name to his friend. As to the treatise itself^ 
Suidas mentions ^several, though not all the works of Cassius 
Longinus; no mention however of this Treatise on Sublimity is 
made by him, or, as I believe, by any other author. Yet to the 
Cassius Longinus of Suidas, we add the prssnomen of Diony¬ 
sius, by virtue of an act of criticism, and then by dropping the 
Cassius, and taking no notice of the ^ or the *Amv6fuo\) of tlie 
Mss. we manufacture our Dionysius Longinus. 


■ Dc Claris Oratoribus, 85. See also Orator, 67. 

^ Though I differ in rny conclusion both from Amati and Wriske, I 
must be allowed tu refer to their notes, and acknowledge my obligations 
to them. 
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CLIWTOJN .S CIVIL AND LITERARY 

CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE. 


We readily insert ihe subsequent letter from Mr. Clinton, in 
reference to the reniarks made by us in our last number [C/« J/. 
No, Lxii. p, SjG.], on bis laborious and most useiul work: a 
work which we then recommended most stiongly to the notice 
of the literary world, and concerning which we repeat, that a 
diligent perusal of its pages will greatly improve the yourtgj and 
not slightly assist the adult, scholar. It w'ould not answer the 
object w'c have in view to make our Journal a vehicle for lite- 

raiy dispute. Our opinion and Mr. Clinton's answer will be 
now before the public—the final judges in these cases. The 
greater part of our objections will be obviated when Mr. Clin¬ 
ton puts the lini&hing stroke to his design of rendering the whole 
of Grecian Chronology as clear and convincing as the part which 
we have had the pleasure of pernsing. In reply to Mr. Clinton’s 
notice of the Athenian population, A.C. 317- we intend to take 
an early opportunity of examining the question, nnkss he should 
kindly anticipate us through the medium of our Journal, or 
otherwise. 

IVeljji'yu, Herh, Julj 

Sir, —Having observed in the Notice of the Fasti Helle- 
Kici, which appears ui the Clamcal Journal^ lxii, some ob¬ 
jections stated, 1 \enluie to tiouble }ou with this letter, contain¬ 
ing a reply to those objections, trusting that you will have the 
candor to insi it it. 

The levicwer (p. 35S) objects in the first place to iny divi¬ 
sion of llie subject. He thinks that the battle of ChaTonea 
would be a proper temnnalion of the Ud period, and seems to 
intimate that the 3d period ought to conclude at the ex- 
liiKtion of the Achaean league. If wo were to confine our 
view moiely to the civil all'aits of the lepublics of Proper 
(jicece, these two events would undoubtedly be convenient 
epochs, liut 1 proposed to extend niy sur\ey to the Gieek 
kingdoms of Asia, Macedon, and Egypt: and, although some 
of iliese, the Macedonian, were conquered before the ex- 
tiuctioii of the Arhtvaii league, yet oiIkts subsisted long after 
that date ^ as, the Syrian Monarchy brings us down within 6S 
yeais, and the Ej^ptiaii within 3(5}eaKS, of the Christian era. 
The characteis winch marked the P24th Olympiad were these: 
J. The Achaau league commenced at that date. 2. Great 
revolutions oeciiried in Asia in consequence of the death of 
Selencus. 3. 'J'he power of the Homans first began to be 
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known and felt by the Greeks. But the Civil Clironology was 
onlv a part of my design; it was also my purpd^se to include 
the liteiatnrc of Greece; and, with a view to ihis, the battle of 
Cliseronea was no epoch at alL Demosthenes at that date was 
still in the midst of his career; his best ofation having been 
delivered eight years later; Alexis was still in the midst of his 
comic exhibitions; Aristotle had not yet settled at Athens, and 
the four schools of Philosopliy had not yet assumed their ultimate 
and perinaiieiit form. But by .fixing the termination of the 2d 
period at the 124lh Olympiad, I arrive at a point at which the 
division of Philosophy into its four sects was now perfected; 1 

include the whole life of Menander, and the first exhibitions of 
the last comic poet of Athens; and I leach a new literary era, 
the commencement of the school of Alexaiiilria, which is to be 
fixed to the beginning of the reign of Philudelphus. 

I'hc second objection of the reviewer is^ that I am guilty of 
a species of tautology in mentioning particular persons as flo- 
rishing in different years: that, if Pythagoras florished in 539 

and died in 472, he must have fiorislied during the whole of 
the intermediate time, and it was unnecessary to mention this.” 
—It was my object lliiough the whole couisc of the work to 
assemble all the evidence that could be collected for the esta¬ 
blishment of each particular fact; and when the time of P^tha- 
goias was to be deterniined, iirwas mateiial to record w'bere be 
was f)laced by the testimonies of ancient writers. Thus in 5,'i3 
I inform the reader that Diodorus pl.iced this philosopher at 
Olyinp. 6l. in 531, that Clemens and Cyril placed him at 
Olymp. 62. The reader learns at 525 tliat Eusebius referred 
him to Olymp, 63.4-, and at 520 that he is mentioned again by 
J'^usebius at Olymp. 65. All these weie necessary as paiticles 
of that mass of evidence which collectively enables us to fix the 
time of Pythagoras. The reader again is informed at 546 that 
IJipponax is placed by the marble in the times of Creesus and 
Cyius; and at 539 that l^liny refers him to Olymp. 60, 'Diese 
are two concurrent witnesses, each coiiHrming the other. Pas¬ 
sages like these are not tautology, but tiie production of new 
evidence in corioboration of the fact which it is proposed to 
prove. Of IbycUvS it IS told^ at 560. that ^mdas places 

iiim at Olymp. 54. and the reviewer thinks it quite unnecessary 
for me to mention in 539, th^t EusebitM refers him to Olymp. 
60 . But, in my opinion, this latter piece of information is by 
no means rendered superfiuous by the former; for it did not 
follow'that because lb}Ciis florished in ^60, he was theiefoie 
necessarily still alive in 539- In each of the jeais 
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495, (which the reviewer quotes os open to the same objection) 
the reader wilL'fiiid that new facts are produced. Nor was the 
enumeration of the years of the Ionian war without its object. 
The chronology of that war had been erroneously laid down by 
great authorities, whose positions 1 examine in the Appendix, 
c. 5.; and it was necessary to the establishment of my own po¬ 
sitions, and to the refutation of theirs, that each successive year 

of that war should be carefully marked. The reviewer observes 
that '' if B. C. 51S. was the 1st year of Hippias, it required no 
great powers of calculation to infer that B. C. 511. was the 3d.’^ 
Undoubtedly it did not. But that undeniable proposition has 

been stated by me at B. C. 51L in order to be made the found¬ 
ation of an argument. There were apparent contradictions in 
the testimonies to the time of Hippias: he was said to be ex¬ 
pelled in his 3d year, in his 4th year, and in the 20th year before 
the battle of Marathon. 1 therefore stale the completion of his 
3d year in Hecatombson, B. C. 311. in order to arrive at the 
conclusion which the reader will find in niy Tables, at B.C. 
510. 

The last objection of the reviewer is to my account of the 
numbers of Attica in B.C. 317, which 1 state at 339,500. 
He cannot comprehend this arithmetic;” and it appears to 
him that 21,000 Athenian citizens, 10,000 metiques, and 
400,000 slaves, would give 431,000.'^ It is true that my 
account in the Tables stands at present without explanation, for 
a reason w^hich is hinted in the preface, p. iv.; namely, that this 

explanation was reserved for the Appendix. But the reviewer 
would have had no difficulty in comprenending my arithmetic, if 
it had occuiTed to him that 21,000 Athenian citizens expressed 
those only who had vot^s in the public assembly, or all the males 
above the age of twenty years; that the 10,000 jxerotxoi describ¬ 
ed only the males of full age; and that in both these cases the 
w*omen and children were to be added. Mr. Gibbon, and 
Others, in order to obtain the total numbers, multiply by 4, and 
state 124,000 as the total free population: the Baron de 
Sainte-Croix, in a dissertation on this subject, in M4m. de 
TAcad. tom. 48, multiplies by 4^, which gives 139,500. J have 
followed the latter mode of computing; and 400,000 slaves 
(which 1 agree with Gibbon in understanding to express all the 
slaves of either sex and of every^age,) added to 139,500 free 
inhabitants, will give 539,500 for the total numbers, as 1 have 
stated them. 


HENRY FYNES CLINTON. 
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SCULPTURE. ' 

Marmoris aut eboris fabros aut sris amavi— 

Horat. Ep. Lib. II. i. 9. 

The winds were hush’d on Pindus—and the day 
Balm’d by a thousand sweets, had died away— 

The wave beneath, tlie laurel on the hill 

Bask’d in the heaven’s blue beauty—and were still:— 

Pomp—Silence—Night were reigning on the Earth. 

Nymph, whom my rude verse worships, at thy birth, 

The Muses rear’d thee in their starry caves,— 

Lav’d thy fair limbs beneath their holiesfwaves,— 

And taught the wild soul speaking from thine eye 
To quaff the light of genius from the sky. 10 

There, by lone mount, and vale, and deep-brow’d dell,—- 
There, by the bee-lov’d flowers, and mossy cell,— 

There, by the glories of the summer noon, 

And the sweet sadness of the midnight moon— 

Thy spirit stor’d within its still recess 
The myriad forms of nature’s loveliness 
The grand—the soft—the lofty and the fair 

Woo’d thy warm thoughts—and made their dwelling there. 

’Tis said—what minstrel doubts the legend’s truth ?— 

The day-god lov’d thee from thine earliest youth, 20 

And pour’d around the musings of thy heart 
The shadowy splendors of his holiest art— 

To substance fix’d the bright thoughts all his own. 

And breath’d the life of Poesy to stone. 

Inspiring visions rose at midnight’s hour, 

Wild shapes of Beauty throng’d thy haunted bower. 

Till o’er thy mind creative Genius grew, 

And the hand sculptur’d what the Fancy drew. 

Nymph of old Castaly! thou lov’st to keep 

Thy moon-lit vigils where the Mighty sleep. 30 

O’er the dim tomb to hold fby silent sway ,, 

And rear thy marble triumphs o’er decay. 

*Tis thine to fix thro’ ages fresh and warm 
The frail perfection of the fading form ;— 
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And though no more by cool Cephisus’ stream* 

The Queen of Beauty haunts the minstrers dream— 

Though now no more on Tempers classic vale 
Apollo’s locks win w'orsliip from the gale. 

Yet still thy spells'preserve them to the eye,— 

Chain to the earth the bright forms of the sky,— 40 

And raise high spirits from the mine and ore 

That crowds may gaze,—and Genius may adore! 

I'o thee, where old ilyssus roves along 
The olive banks all eloquent with song. 

The bright Athenian bent his thoughtful brow, 

Breath’d his young thoughts, and pour’d his lonely vow. 

And the far Isle of Roses^ o’er the sea 
Rear’d her world’s wonder as a shrine for thee. 

Where is that vast Colossus, which bestrode 

The free waves like A^ibition ?—while they flow’d 50 

Hushing their wrath like slaves—as through you arch 

FrauglU with earth's wealth, the proud barks went their march i 

Where is that brazen pump was wont to throw 

Back on the sun the glory of his glow— 

And seem’d the Genius of that daring clime. 

Dazzling all eyes, and form’d fur every lime— 
l^aith nt its feet and Heaven iipotvits brow— 

Symbol of Greece,—and art Thou nothing now? 

Riiough!—on forms unwrcck’d beneath the blast 
Or blight of ages, be our wonder cast — fiO 

Is it a Goddess? 1o! I bend the knee 
Dream of heaven’s beauty! let me worship thee !— 

Thou art indeed too lovely for the earth 
As earth is now—th^ charms are of the birth 
Of her first morn—when every flower was trod^ 

And every fount was hallow’d by its God— 

And brighter beings \vander’d from above 
To will the treasure of a mortal’s love. 

Oh ! o’e r the sculptor’s spirit pour’d each ray 

Which memory hoarded of that golden day,-— 70 

Each thought of grace, or goddess lingering still 

By Sliver stream, or Oread-haunted hill, 

*' * - - -— 

* KttkUvaOV IffI K»j^jfroD fOaig 
T»v Kvicpiy afi/-' 

Eurip, Med, 842 . 

^ Rhodes. 
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All ^thich the soul deems bright^ or passion dear— 

When his wild fancy turn’d—and fix’d them here I 
Oft at deep noon—what time the wearied gala 
Slept on the violets—while the shadowy vale, 

The fairy music of the wood-bird’s lay, • 

The glad bee murmuring on his perfum’d way, 

The green leaves laughing in the quiv’ring beams. 

Lull’d the luxurious spirit in wild dreams. 80 

Oft hath the marvel of thy beauty stole 
Sw'eet shape, along the visions of my soul! 

Ev’n as when young Adonis woo’d thy vow,— 

Ev’ n as thou glowest from the marble now,— 

£v’n as thou stood’st 'mid vanquish’d Gods above. 

In breathing, palpable, embodied love. 

Terrible! mark, and tremble! —fold by fold 
See round the writhing sire' the cnormoifc serpent’s roll’d, 
Mark the stern pang—the clench’d despairing clasp— 

The wild limbs struggling with that fatal grasp— yo 

The deep convulsion of the laboring breath— 

Th’ intense and gathering agony of death.— 

Yet ’mid the mortars sufi'eiinof still is view’d 
The haughty spirit shaken—not subdu’d 
Tho’ nature faint, tho’ every fibre burst. 

Scath’d—stifled—crush'd—Jet vengeance wreak its worst. 

Fate—terror—hell—let loose your powers of ill, 

Wring the rack'd form—the soul can scorn you still, 

Nymph of my song!^ 1 turn my glance, and lo! 

The Archer-god speeds vengeance from his bow.— 100 

Not, as when oft, amid Iris Delian glade, 

The Lord of Beauty knelt to mortal maid. 

Not as when winds were hush'd—and waves lay mute 
Listing, and lulFd beneath^ liis silver lute,— 

But like the terrors of an angry sky, 

Clouds on his brow, and lightning in his eye. 

The foot advanc’d—the haughty lips apart— 

The voice just issuing from the swelling heart— 

The breathing scorn—Yet ’mid that scorn appear 
No earthlicr passions mix’d with human fear; 110 

The God speaks from the marble not the less 
Than when heaven brightens with his lovelifiess, 


Laocoon. 
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And o’er each limb ih’ enamor’d Graces play^ 

Leave wrath its pride, but steal its gloom away. 

YeS| at those the bard of Jsis sung,* 

Oft in deep love the maiden’s form was flung, 

And her soul fed 6n passion, till her thought 
Madden’d beneath the anguish it had sought^ 

And health with hope departed—and the flush 

Of fever deepen’d o’er youth’s purer blush— 120 

Grief’s canker prey’d upon her withering bloom, 

And love’s wild vision w^oke but in the tomb. 

Ev’n thus of old the Cyprian sculptor^ view’d 
The star-like form which blest his solitude.— 

From earth, and earthly beauty he had flown. 

And grav’d a dream of loveliness on stone ;— 

And made a temple of his beating heart, 

To worship the perffeclion of his Art.— 

And aye he knelt aduhug—none were near 

The empassioned homage of his vow's to hear. 130 

The unpeopled forest, and the murmuring wave— 

The shadowy twilight of his lonely cave,— 

The mystic language of the rushing wind— 

Nurs’d the voluptuous madness of his mind. 

He rain’d warm kisses on the unconscious face,— 

Woo’d the mute marble to his wild embrace,— 

Gaz’d till the cell swam round his reeling eyes,— 

And the chill air was burning with his sighs,— 

Hung on that lip, alas! so vainly fair-r- 

And breath’d at last his very being there. 140 

O’er the cold cheek rose Passion’s blushing hue— 

Slowly to life the kindling statue grew, 

Caught the warm spirit from his soul’s excess, 

And breath’d and mov’d in living loveliness. 

Years have roll’d on, alas! no longer now 
Round Hellas’ sw^ord blooms Freedom’s myitic hough. 

There, ’mid the gorgeous piles which still proclaim, 

Unchang’d, the changes of her fallen fame, 

Smit by the bolt, and bow’d beneath the blast 

Of fye,—she sits—the spectre of the past,— 150 


■ I allude to the story of the Maid of France,*' which has been so 
beautifully applied by Mr, Milman. 

^ Pygm^Hun. 
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Yet still the warm Italian loves her lore. 

Gleans the rich harvest from each haunted shore.*. 
O’er his rude harp the Roman minstrel Bings . 
Flowers from her wreath, and music from her strings 
And from his native banks to Tiber’s tide • 

Th’ Athenian sculptor wafts the Parian pride— 
Glows the live statue, and the polish’d dome. 

And Greece hath found a second birth in Rome. 

Still the young Faun amid the'wild flowers sleeps— 
Still his carousal hoar Silenus keeps— 

And still Diana’s beauty glows as dear 
As when Endymion lur’d her from her sphere. 

Still unsubdued amid the M’recka of years 
Her lofiy spear Athenian Pallas rears,— 

And still—iho’ thunder waits not on his nod, 

'1 hron’d in his grandeur sits the imperial God- 
Still in mad rnirlh the Bacchanalian throng 
Weave the wild dance, and raise the frantic song— 
And calm in stern repose—(his labors done) 

Stands, like a sleeping storm, Alcmsena’s son. 

Behold where in his nerv’d and naked might 
Bushes the Circus Champion to the fight— 

Stretches the gaunt arm in its sweeping length— 
Starts from each limb the eloquence of strength— 

On the bent brow Pride, Power, and Conquest reign. 

From the curv’d lip the spirit breathes disdain— 

And all the savage in his sternest mood 
Speaks from the form unawed and unsubdued!— 
Where mid yon puny race of courts can be. 

Son of the woods! the champion meet for thee ? 

The strife is o’er—ev’n as a broken bow 
Nerveless and spent—the Terrible lies low !— 

He leans upon his hand—the lion crest 
Bows to the dust—and from the untam’d breast 
Falls drop by drop life’s tide—the eye is dim, 

And o’er the buckler droops the giant limb— 

And Death is on the Mighty!—aye thou proud 
And guilty city ! let thy ruthless crowd 
Pour o’er their prey the mockery of their mirth. 
Blood with those echoes cafls forth from thb earth— 
And Heaven full soon shall answer.—Hurrying forth 
Sweeps on dark wings the whirlwind of the North- 
Hush—it hath past!—By Tiber’s glassy wave 
Crouches—uhere Brutus trod—yon supple slave! 
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Where the voluptuous Caesars held ifaeir sway^ 

Couch’d with'the Vandal, saddens stern Decay; 

Where in those Harmonia wak’d her strings^ 

Hark the harsh shout of Gothic revel rings; 

And o’er the pillar’d pomp and trophied arch 

Gaunt Havoc speeds her desolating march, 200 

ISut from the midnight of Time’s dullest dream 

Be our’s to wake, and hail the earliest beam*— 

Ages have past—a star is in the skies— 

The clouds are rent—^and light and Leo rise,— 

See, from each crumbling stone and mouldering bust 
Admiring Genius clears th’ unhallow’d dust!— 

The buried pomp of years awakes once more— 

The solemn Eaith gives up her silent store— 

And the world’s second morning pours its rays, 

Bright as of old, on ^lichael’s eagle gaze! 210 

Approach and reverence, stranger! calm and lone 
The Prophet ChieP claims homage from lus throne, 

From that broad brow, clos’d lip, and marble cheek, 

And high repose, no human passions speak— 

But power and majesty, august and proud. 

Brood o'er the awful image,—like a cloud ! 

And in the lines of that unearthly face 

The eye of Amcy in its gaze niighll trace 

Deep visions of the future—the sublime 

And mystic secrets of primaeval lime— 220 

And the rapt holiness of him who heaid 

Thro' flame and daikness God's Eternal Word! 

There the young shepherd ^ stands, as wdien he trod 
The earth, exulting in the might of God. — 

Scorn’d the strong armor, and the giant limb— 

And knew the Lord of Hosts was over ?iim! ■ 

Round his light form no sheltering garments cling, 

He wields no \vcapon but the simple sling. 

Yet in the advancing step—the lofty mien— 

The calm stern front—^the undaunted soul is seen. 230 

Tho' armies shrink around him;—tho’ the brave 
Doom in sad thought his rashness to the grave— 

God, who preserv’d him from the Lion,’ here 
Is not less mighty-^wherefore shoUld he fear i 


• Moses, hy Michael Angelo, ^ David, hy Michael Angelo. 

^ ** David said moreover, The Lord that delivered me out of the paw 
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# 

Alas for nations!—vi'hile we gaze, the spark 
Of kindling light expires—and we are dark— 

E’en while the gladd’ning minstrel turns to ble^s 
This Tadmor smiling thro’ Time’s wildeiness— 

The brief and lonely incense of his breath , 

But wakes—like Nero’s music—amid death. 240 

Again long years!—from Superstition’s chain 

And the dull torpor of her gloomy reign 
Thou wakest, Rome!—like Rhesus, but to feel 
Deep in thy heart, the foeman’s fatal steel!— 

Scorning thy pride, and scoffing at thy faith, 

Sweeps the fierce Gaul to slaughter and to scathe— 

And darkly brooding o’er thy vanquish’d wall 
Thy rebel Eagles triumph in thy fall. 

Pass we with one brief curse, from Glory s toil, 

The strife, the rout, tlie conquest and the spoil; 250 

Let thrones arise and crumble at a breath. 

And man exult in shackles or in death— 

These are no fitting subjects for my lay;— 

To colder climes we wing our wandering way— 

And turn where glows in yonder gorgeous dome. 

The Parian pomp of Hellas, and of Rome.’ 

Proud plumes are waving in the silent air. 

The warriors of the earth are gather’d there— 

Fair Britain’s sons—the fearless and the free; 

Romantic Spain, thy haughty chivalry;— 260 

And that old warlike race, for whom the pride 
Of the blue Danube roll^ its lordly tide. 

Hush’d the vain taunt, and aw’d tlie exulting eye. 

Silently stalks the vengeful Prussian by— 

While in rude contrast to the stately crest. 

The dazzling crosslet, and the glittering vest. 

With rugged garb, and wondering looks, pass on 
The stern and simple wanderers from the Don. 

But oft like clouds amid that gorgeous throng 

Dark angry forms sweep loweringly along. 270 

Not theirs the rapt delight—the soul’s deep trance— 

Grief wrings the heart, and passion fires the glance. 


of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine.” 1 Sam. xvii. 37. 

' I need scarcely observe that 1 allude to the collection of the Louvre, 
to which the troops of the Allies, when at Paris, resorted in such num* 
bers. 
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And ever from the writhing lip, the wrath 
Of £erce and struggling spirits flashes forth. 

The mutterM vengeance, and the scornful jest— 

The pent volcano of the laboring breast— 

The unconquer’d hatred of the powerless will, 

That bitter comfort of the conquer’d still!— 

But ye, upon whose marble brows serene 

Ages of night in clouds and storms have been, 280 

And pass’d like vapors from thp inomiog star, 

Hallowing the beauty which they could not mar; 

Ye, ’mid the littleness of human life. 

The fading triumph, and the empty strife. 

Calm in your lofty grandeur glance below 
Unmov’d by passions which ye never know.— 

While Empires fall arouud you,—ye retain, 

Gods of the mind, your everlasting reign!— 

And changeless in your power, behold the tide 

Of fate but bear fresh homage to your pride. 290 

Lio! as of old ye stand! the deep blue sky 

Of Rome again hangs o’er you, and the eye 

Which hails you in your native seats enshrin’d 

Gleans from all round meet moral for the mind. 

Yes! there from every clime shall Genius bring 
The vows and incense of her earliest spring; 

And to those fanes the pilgrim still shall roam. 

And Sculpture find her altar and her home.— 

Warm’d into life beneath these genial skies. 

Round the far Dane' what fair creations rise ! 3U0 

Here when the moon-light o’er those myrtle groves 
Flings its pale beam, the German Wandererroves. 

And bears rich visions home, to gild the cell 
Where, lone and rousing. Fancy loves to dwell. 

The bright Enthusiast of the Isle shall trace 
In colder climes each vrell-remember’d grace; 

Recall and rival all that Greece hath known. 

And wake, like Chantryf Eloquence from stone. 

And there, fair land ! thine ow'n Canova still 

Rears o’er thy woes the triumphs of his skill; 310 

Charming the Gods again to haunt the earth. 

And waking Beauty t& a secondabirtb. 

Though fair the w'ay the pilgrim may have past. 

Turns he not home exultingJy at last? 


' Tliorwaklscn. 


* OaiillPkrr. 
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And though in climes to Muse and Memory dear 
My soul is lingering—£ recall it Acre. 

Lo! where through cloister’d aisles, the soften’d day 
Throws o’er the form a “ dim religious” ray. 

In graven pomp, and marble majesty, , 

Stands the immortal Wanderer of the sky'— 520 

The sage, who borne on Thought’s sublimest car. 

Track’d the vague Moon, and read the mystic Star.— 

Sway’d from the planet, or the desert cloud, 

To him the Spirits of the Night were bow’d. 

Hoar Time reveal’d his marvels—Nature drew 

Her secret veil from his undazzled view— 

For him, her glowing depths had solemn speech,-— 

And myriad worlds—life—glory—Gon in each. 

Hymning high joy through Heaven’s eternal dome, 

Blaz’d from the darkness round Jehovah’s ^ome ! 330 

Mark ye—how well the kindling Sculptor took 
The sweeping robe—the majesty of look— 

And 0 er each feature’s lofty beauty wrought 
The deep intense pervading soul of thought, 

And that ethereal sunshine which in him 

Life could not cloud, and Passion could not dim, 

As if the spirit which had wing’d its way 

Through Heaven, had purg’d each earthlier sense away. 

Oh, may his influence hallow yet the scene 

Where once the lustre of his life hath been. 340 

And, though perchance in vain. Ambition’s toil. 

Youth’s dreaming hope, and Labor’s midnight oil. 

Yet, ere the evil days of strife and sin 

Have thrown their shadows o’er the light within, 

Learn we from him that truth least understood,— 

Man is most great while struggling to be good. 

My harp’s rude notes are dying—all too long, 

My soul hath pour’d its spirit into song. 

And yet I pause. What though the weeds I bring 

Waft no rich incense from the breathing spring ? 350 

I pause—a Northern Votary’s wreath to twine, 

Land of the Roman, round thy ruin’d shrine. 

Oh, from thy lore if e’er his mind hath caught 
For fancy fire, or energy for thought; 


* These and the following lines, which refer to the statue of Newton 
in Trinity College Chapel, have been added by the permission of the 
Vicc-Chaucellor, since the adjudication of the prise. 
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If from the sculptur’d form, and sacred strain, 

For him the beauty was not wak’d in vain,— 

Then all ingratefpl would the Minstrel be 
Had not his lyre one parting note for thee! 

Oh! as the Image, in that fabled scene‘ 

In which Leontes mourns his buried Queen, 36() 

Came from the dim concealment of long years, 

(As rainbows shine thro’ Nature’s clouds and tears) 

And bright with smiles descended from above 
Glowing with joy, and redolent of love— 

Oh^ thus from shrouded pomp, and silence deep. 

Where Memory sits to ponder and to weep, 

Italia, wake ! the hues of life resume. 

And smile away the terrors of the tomb. 

E. a. LYTTON BVLJfER, 

FBLLOW-COMMONER OF TRINITY HALL, 


Literary Notices concerning Cicero's lost Treatise 

De Gloria. 

No. L 

The reader is indebted to William Roscoe, Esq. of Liverpool, 
distinguislied alike by learning, eloquence, patriotism, philan¬ 
thropy, and virtue, for the follow’ing translation from Tirabos- 
chi’s work. He observes in a letter to me, which accompanied 
it, dated Toxtelh Park, June 14, 1825:—‘^By the same hand 
you wilt receive a translated extract from Tirabpschi, containing 
his sentiments respecting the charge brought against Alcyonius, 
of having plundered and perhaps destro)cd the Book of Cicero 
de Gloria, 1 am apprized of this debate, although I have not 
entered into it particularly, as 1 ought perhaps to have done, in 

the Life of Leo X The opinions of Tiraboschi appear to me 
to be on this, as on most other occasions, sensible and candid ; 
and it will aflTord me greflt pleasure^ if 3 - 01 I should find them of 
any use.” 


* Winter's Talc, Act v. Scene 



Ctcero^s lost Treatise De Gloria. 127 
Tiraboschi, T. i. p. 240, 

Befoke we pass on, two literary subjects oiler themselves 
to our exaiiiinatioii: these sire the accusations br&ught against 
Petrus Alcyonius, and Carol. Sigonius, two of tile Italian literati; 

the first of them charged with having suppressed the work of 
Cicero de Gloria, which came to his hands, fitter having plun¬ 
dered it of souH» of its finest passages to enrich his book de Ex- 
Hio; the other of having published a treatise of his own de 
Comolatio7}€j pretending it was that which we know w^as written 
by Cicero on the death of his beloved Tullia. With respect to 
the first of those it is cei tuin that in the time of Petrarch a copy 

of the book de Gloria was still in existeiue. He has himself 

# 

stated, at length, in what manner it came into his iiaiids^ and how 
it was lost, ilaiinoiidu Soranzo, whom Petrarch calls Supers 
QuliuSj and w'hoiii he denominates a venerable old man, had 
these books in his library, and made a present of them to Pe¬ 
trarch. He knew their value, and esteemed them accordingly. 
When a person, who hud been one of his masters in his j’outh, 
and loved and esteemed him bejond all his other pupils, bor¬ 
rowed them from him, pretending to have occasion for them in 
a work in which he was engaged, the gratitude of Petrarch 
would not permit him to refuse. After several years, hearing 

nothing respecting them, he enquired after them from his mas¬ 
ter, who, under vaiious pretexts, eluded his researches. On 
being further pressed, he at length acknowleged, that through 
his poverty he had been compelled to pledge them. Petrarch 

was di'siroUvS of knowing in whose hands they were, that he 
might redeem them with hi^^ own money; but the master, asham¬ 
ed, could never be prevailed on to discover it, and Petrarch 
could not adopt harsher measures. At length the old man 
(lied, whilst Petrarch was in France, and he again used every 
means, but in vain, to recover the books. From this period no 
mention appears to be made of them for a considerable time. 

We have a letter from Beatus Rhenanus to Pirckheimerus in 
lo31, from which wc perceive he thought that Pirckheimer bad 
a copy; Kxspectamus aliquid xeterum Hbroriim a te; Cice- 
ronern de Gloria, eumdem de frila beaia, quasdam ejus Ora- 
tiones nm tauto thesauro mlus frui vis. An fabulam Wflr- 
ravii ille nosterV* VVhich last words, not adverted to by Fabri- 
ciub, inform us that Rhenanus only k^jew by the relation of 
otheis, that such works were in the possession of his friend; and 
that he had some doubts whether he had not been impobed on; 
and this was probably the case, as nothing has since been hearcl 
respecting them. 
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This, hoDvever^ vras not the case with respect to that which, 
according to.Paullus Manutius, was in the library of Bemardus 
Justinianus;'since from this the accusation arises against Alcy- 
onius. Let us first observe the account of Manutius. '' These 
books/’ says he, were known to die time of our fathers; for 
Bern. Justinianus', in the Index to his Books, registers Cicero 
de Gloria, Having left his whole library as a legacy to a mo¬ 
nastery of nuns, this book, afterwards sought for with greot dili¬ 
gence, could not be found. Every one believed that Petrus 
Alcyonius, to whom, as their physician, the nuns gave leave to 
inspect their library, had stolen it, and certainly in his work de 

ExiUo there are some passages which seem, not by Alcyonius, 
but by some more able writer.’’ Thus far Manutius. About 
the same time a similar accusation was brought against Alcyo¬ 
nius by Paullus Jovius, in his ElogieSy first printed in 1646- 
althoiigh he does not inform us how Alcyonius obtained this 
book of Cicero, nor positively asserts the fact, but only says there 
was great suspicion of it. Fabricius and Mazzuchelli cite in 

confirmation of this literary theft of Alcyonius, Christ, ^^ngo-* 
lius in his Letters, Giraldi in bis book on the Poets of his own 
Times, and Petr. Victorius in the Preface to his Commentary on 
the Poetics of Aristotle, and others, whose authority is of no 
weight but when supported by more ancient writers. But as to 
the three before-mentioned authc^rs, 1 have seen and read the 
passages cited by Fabricius and Mazzuchelli, and have not 
found a vestige of this theft attributed to Alcyonius; so little 
must he trust to the citations of others, who wishes to W'rite 
with accuracy. The whole of the charge is therefore reduced 
to the testimony of Manutius and Jovius. But how much is 
there to combat, and to overthrow them i They speak of matters 
long before their own times, for Bern. Justinianus, who left the 
treatise de Gloria with other books to the nuns by his will, died 
in ]48y, and these tw'o authors wrote about the middle of the 
succeeding century. Besides Justinianus lived SO years, and 
upwards, after the invention of printing, and can we suppose 
that an accomplished individual as he was, would not have taken 
measures for publishing this work of Cicero, so rare as it then 
was ? Besides Alcyonius was only accused when he was no 
longer able to defend himself. His book de Exilio was printed 
by the elder Aldiis in and died at the end of 1527| or 

beginning of IdSo—that is, many years before the accusation of 
Manutius and Jovius. Of the authors, who wrote in his lifetime, 
no one has charged him with this literary offence, which would 
certainly not have been the case with respect to a man, who was 
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such ail object of envy and hatreil to the greater part of the men 
of learning then living. Even his contemporary ^ierius Vale- 
rianus accuses him of having suppressed a mathematical work of 
Petrus Marccllus, but says not a word on this other subject; 
and Longolius, also a contemporary, and uiifpcndly to him, as 
appears from his Letters^ has nothing on this head. We have 
even a Letter from Celio Calcagnino to Gian-Franccsco Pico, 
Prince of Mirandtila, in which, <011 sending him the work of 
Alcyonius, he accompanies it ,with great praise. Hence it 
seems probable, that this was a calumnious accusation brought 
forw^ard by the enemies of Alcyonius, when he was no longer 

able to defend himself. This bequest of books from Justinia- 
iius to a monastery of nuns, (for in all the editions of Maiiutius 
we read Monacharum, and not Monachorttm^ as Fabricius has 
it,) appears too ridiculous and improbable, particularly as we 

are not told what monastery it was. 

These reasons have induced many modern writers to defend 
Alcyonius against this accusation, and w'e may examine what 
has been said by Mencheiiius, J. Le Clerc, the Italian Jour* 
nalists, and others. The celebrated Magliabechi wrote two 
letters on the subject to Menchenius, which w*ould have thrown 
much light on it, but they did not arrive till after the publication 
of his book, nor have they ever, to ray knowlege, been printed. 
Fabricius has cited a Letter of Magliabechi as having been 
printed in the Acts of Leip&ig, 1707> but 1 iind there only the 
notice of such a Letter, with a short statement of its contents. 
Setting aside, however, all these reasonings, 1 conceive that a 
perusal of the works of Alcyonius is alone sufficient to defend 
him against this charge. 1 have read them through, and 1 con¬ 
fess 1 cannot see how it is possible to maintain such an accusa¬ 
tion—for whether it be pretended that he incorporated and 
transfused the whole or a great part of the w^ork of Cicero, or 
only some small fragments of them here and there, into his wri¬ 
tings, £ may observe, as to the first supposition, that I defy any 
person who has read the work of Alcyonius to make such an 
assertion, with the least appearance of probability. The work 
of Cicero de Gloria can only be a treatise showing in what 
glory consists, or the means of obtaining it, the advantages de¬ 
rived from it, and similar sentiments. What can these have to 
do with the work of Alcyonius, whirLti't'ats o&nothing but ex¬ 
ile, and shows that this, and the effects that attend it, are not so 
grievous and troublesome as are commonly supposed ? If he 
speaks of honors, it is only to show their vanity, and to explain 
how we may live without them, which is very different from the 
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sentiment of Cicero* It may be added that many facts and 
many authors of later times are cited; t tiat many things are re¬ 
counted of the a^e in which Alcyonius lived; that a great part 
of his second Dialogue is intended to refute the book of Plutarch 
de Vita illustrL So that if we could collect every passage 
which Alcyonius could have purloined from Cicero, they could 
scarcely amount to a few pages. The consequence of this 
would be, that Alcyonius might have a sentence or two here 
md there in his works: but for what purpose ? He was either 
capable of imitating in liis works the style of Cicero; and in that 
case wliat ^lory could he derive from a small part of die books 

dz Gloria inserted in his works, when the whole should have 
been in the same style ? or he was not capable; and how could 
he then expect that by a few elegant sentences )>e conid raise 
the character of his whole work ? or how could he flatter himself 
that die theft would not be known, and that many persons would 
not perceive that tKe feathers were not his own^ allbongh they 
might not know from what bhd they had been plucked? and 
lastly, how can we be certain that his copy of the work o» 
Cicero was unique, and that another might not exist in some 
other library ? 

To me, then, it dots not seem probable, that Alcyonius was 
guilty of this offence.—Nor in reading his treatise do 1 discover 
that diversity of style which is observed by Mauutius. To speak 
my opinion, the book of Alcyonius appears to be written foi 
the most part in an elegant and polisiied style, but far enough 
from the strength, the majesty, and the eloquence of Cicero, a?, 
many others have remarked, See. Sec. * 

He then gives a specimen of the style of Alcyonius. 

E. IL BARKElt 

Thetford, Jut^, 1895. 


ORATIO 

In Collegii Regalni Medicoruni Londinemis JEdibns 
JS/ovisliabitadicDcdkationh, Jiinii xav, m.dcccxxv, 
ab Henkico Halford, haronetto. Medico Begis 
Ordimtio, Braakle.^ 

Etsi non vercor, Socii, ut voTiis hoc festo die satisfaciain, 
quippe qui me tam benigno semper solid sitis auimo amplccti; 
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quique opcram curaniquc nieam^ qualescunque eae detnmn fue- 
l inty in rebus veslris adrninistrandis tarn comiter omni tempore 
acccperitis; cum me tamen tauta doctorum Hospitum frequen- 
tia cirriimfusiini video—cum tot apud nos coitspicio utriusque 
Senntus luniiiia, tot publics consilii AuctoreS| tot Regiae prosa* 
piae Priiicipes,—atque, hos inter, illustrissinlum ilium PrincU 
pem, rei niilitaris nostrse prsesidium et decus,—pertimescere 
me, conilteor, el parum abesse, quin me muueris hodie suscepti 
pocuilcat. Qua nimirum latione, dicendo aliquid proferam eo^ 
lum auribus et judicio digniim/qui, in maximis Imperii negotiis 
vci’sati, inter cloquentissimos in curia eloquentioc palmam facile 
fcrant ? Quotnodo eorum pertrectem animos, aut conciliem no¬ 
bis cos, qui, etsi prima labra admoverint istis iisdem scientiae 
fontibus, quibus et nosnielipsi in alma Academia proluimus, ad 
niajora tamen et ad altiora se continuo accinxerint* et nihil ultra, 
in omni vibe el sUidiorutn decursu, aut commune nobiscum aut 
i'o^natiim habiieriiit? Quod speraiidum taaien esset ab ista be- 
*1 jijnUate, qua? hoiicsli nihil ac liberals a se alienum putat, id 
* Optimates, voluntas in nos vestra coinprobavit; et ex 
' .lagiio illnstrium virorum coiiveutu plane iutelligere licet, 

L biciant illi utilissimmn et antiquissimum haiic artem nos- 
irinn, et quanta earn benevolentia, quanto favore prosequi ve- 
lint. 

Anilacier igitur et hilaii vgee gratiilor vobis, Socii, quod 
hocce templum Apoliinis dignuni inslitiitis et arte vestra, dig- 
lunn Antccessoiihus veslris, digniiin liac illustri Procerum co- 
iona refecislis,—quod, c colluvione et tenebris emersi, tandem 
ahqnaiifiu in luce iterum in spicndoro versamini. 

Prohe norant Majores nostri, qnam omni ex parte necessa- 
liinii esset, Domnm siiam, unde proccHerent in publicum aucto- 
rilatis signa, in urbana frequeutia, in congressione hominum, et 
in oculis civium posuisse. Jacta sunt igitur fundaiuenta Troj® 
noslrie, (quani, terhpornm ralioiie et incliiiatione ducti, non sine 
iis Penalibus (amen, reliquimiis,) ea amplitudine el dignitate, 
juibns nrx et praesidium publica? salulis esse debcient* Immo, 
ita jrtcia sunt a viris priideiuissimis, nt, dum necessilatibiis rerum 
riuipjin commode et eleganter inservirent, et jucundissiniie isti 
Socioruiii convictioni satisfacerentf voluiitatem eadem et reve- 
rentiam populi sibi vindicareut. Jacta sunt autem ct auspicato 
et temporibus acquis. Quippe civihs bgjii molesljis et tempes- 
hitibus successenit inodo Pas ;* eriPSTcis comics Otiique sociar 
sunt Artes liberales. Medicina igitur, qinr jam inde ab a?tate 
Linacri, ncccssitudlncm cnin litteris arctissimam habucnit, phi- 
losophiant quoque turn demum ainplcxa, scieiiticC digoitaiem 
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adepta erat. Circuitum eteiiim sanguinis aliquot ante annos 
dutexerat et deinonstraverat Hauveics ista ipsa philosuphandi 
inetliodo, quani sulam esse sanam et siiiceram docucrat Verula- 
miiSj posteri autem perfectatn prorsus atque omnibus numeris 

absolutam esse decreveruiit. 

Quantum contulerit ad philosophic istiiis, in qua de Natura 
disputatur, studium iiicitaiuJucii adiiiirabilis hutiiaiii corporis fa- 
bi'icatio adeo fcHci solertia pateiucta et exposita^ non iiecesse est 

hodie dicere* Quod nobis certe rebusque nostris supra omnia 
felix faustunique fiiit, eo tempore quotquot cssent in Physicis 
sublilissimi^ quotquot in reruin cansis exponendisexercitatissimi^ 
ii Regio hortatu coierant, et in inclytam islara Sucielatcin coop- 
tabantiir, e qua, ceu fonle perenni, proHnxit, (el. Preside isto 
eximio duoe atque auspice, protluit indies, atqiie in omne porro 
mvutn proiluxura est,) ouniigena Scientia, et quicquid ad artiuni 
incrementa, aut ad vitc cuitioris iitilitatem possit conferre. 

Nec sane mirandut^n est, Socii, quoniam cum hoc genere phi¬ 
losophic inagnain habet familiariutein IVledicina, non minimani 
partem egrcgic istiiis Societulis inedicam luisse artcin professes. 
Sumere autem vobis superbiam licet, quod vestii fuerunt Entii, 
Cronii, Scarburii, Glissotni, (quorimi ut erat quisque sue arlis 
peritisbimiis, ila naturae iiiterpretandse sciciitissunus)^ quod vestri 

sum liodie, (jui Chernium alliiis scrulentur el perspiciunt, “ (jui 
errantium steJlanim cuisus, progressioiies, inititioiies" felitilci- 
notent et intelligant. 

Hac oppoi'tunltate temporis aiili(|uu: nostrac conditie sunt 
aides; qua* ut sit “ eadeni nostra- fortuna Doinus,” faxit Dens 
Optinius Maximus! 

Nec leniere ct inconsulio in his 'precibus spem ponimus, 
quouiain nostra hac Kespublica optiiuis teinperata est legibus 
et institulis, et in oinni recto studio atque hunianitale versaniur. 
Neque cniin quemqtiani prius civitate nostra donanius, quani 
disciplinis lis veteribus, (qua-, etsi non faciuni medicuni, aptio- 
lem tameu Medicina reddunt,) instructus fuerit; quain erudi- 
tionc, \iro libero digna, pciiitus fuerit imbutus; quam, quid 
iw-dicum decent, quid omiii e\ parte pulchrurn sit et honestuin, 
didicerit. Longc- ciiiiii aliiid est in Materia JVJcdica exercitatuni 
esse, aliud mederi. 

Nec iiiajore studio, nec spe uberiore, nec aniplioribus aut ad 
gratiain aut digiiitateiu piivnnis comriioti, hoc opus suscepe- 
ruiit Antecessor^ iiostri^^^quani quibiis et nos hodierno die. 
Quidni cnim ? Pecuniam a prudeutissinus et iutegerriinis Testa- 
nienti Radcliviani Curatoribus accepimus, (“ non parca nianu 
sufiectant, sed libera,^’) quali ipse Radclivius muniticentissiinus. 
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si in vivis foret, civibus suis^ quos dilexit, qiiibus ipse vicissim 
in deliciis fuit^ iargiendo suppeditasset. O fortuijatuni Uudcli- 
vium^ et, siquis alius, invidenduni! ciijus virtuti iiciuTit ct in 
Vila et ill moitc huniaiio generi benefacere. * 

Nec vcstro cariiiimis patrocinio, Jllustres publici consiiii 
^uctorcs! Quippe felicis hujusce geiitisl'amse constileiiles, 
ct salnti vitaK|uo civiiim prospicientes, non aliciiuiii a prudentia 
aut u digiiitate vestra duxistis, nostris votis respondere, nostris 
rebus opitulari. Quod igitur a!> optimo Rege situm^ ubi hoc 
artis nostrae theatrum, idemque'bonarum litterarum doiniciiium, 
statueremus, vestrain operatii, favorem vestnim apud Principcm 

iiiterponeiido^ procuravistis; sumnias, quas possumusj gratias 
agimus, summas semper acturi,—dum hscc moBiiia durando 
perstabunt, dum sahitaris ha^c professio laudcm apud Britannos 
et observaiiliam habebit. 

Sed^ quod maximum est, Socii, ct supra omnia dona, queni- 
cunque Vos in Praesidis locum clcgerilis, tfex eum statim l?e- 
gioriim Medicuriim ordini adscribi jiissit; sacram scilicet suam 
valetudinein vestris consiliis, vestra) cur% tuendain commis- 
surus* 

Si quis hujus bcneiicii gratiain instilutis nostris, ct disciplinis 
iis deberi putet, quas Majoruin iiostrorum sapieiilia, ad Medi- 
cinam rite tt decore excrcendam necessarias esse statuit; lue is 
nec inepte iieque sine consilict judicat. Recordatnini etenim, 
Socii, quanta inter bella, qiiantam inter victoriarum messem, 
pads studia, doctrinam, et litteras liunianiorcs Pater Patrius fo- 
verit atque aluerit; quali benignitate studiis iis deditos accepe- 
rit; quali honore memonam eoruni prusecutus sit, qui vitam 
per artes inventas excoUierc. 

At quanti Rex bonus ille nostcr lilteras faciat, argiimentum 
cst instar omnium Bibliotheca ista cximia a venerando Patre 
comparuta, quam in jus Populi cedere voluit. O magniiicuni 
et vere Regiiim nitinus I et a Te Principe uno post tot sa^cula 

piiblicae utilitati conccssum! O sapieuter factum! Probe eteuim 
noras, quantum illud lATPEION, quod Bibliotiiccse 

magni illius iEgypti Regis inscriptum fiiit^ ad conformandas 
liominum meutes aiiimosque valeat; quantum nos ad virtutom 
peicipiendam colendamqiic moveant illustrium virorum ima¬ 
gines, ab Omni vetustate litteris proditee; quantum ad leges et 
instiliita iiostr>a peinoscenda, et ad aes^mandajq^erarn istam 
libertatem nostrum ab illis oriurtthfll^conferar veterum rerum 
publicarum contemplatio; quantum denique homini digue de 
seipso sciilire, digne agere, suadeat scientia. 

Te igitur, augustissime Rex ' quod in periculosissimis tempo* 
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Tibus totam fere Kuropam^ cum diuturno et difficili bello pre- 
meretur ab acerrimo hoste, non debellando nisi a nostro Duce 
nunquain victo, in libertatem et tranquillitatem vindicaveris, et^ 
quantum ceeteri^ gentibus militari gloria pra^stant, tantum tuoa 
in artibus quoque Pacis antecellere volueris^—omni benevo- 
lentia complectiirtur,—grato semper aninio coleinus,— 
admirabimur,—Te amabinius,—nec de Tuis unquani laudibtts 
poster! coniicescent. 

Quodcunque Antecessoribus iiostris visum fuerit in asdifican* 
da Donio sua tnoliri, id omne hos sedulo conati siimus in reii- 
cieiida. flabueruntne igitur ilH conclave, ubi Ceiisores pro 
auctoritate et dignilate sua congredi possent i Habemus. Num 
Theatrum extrui voluerunt, in quo solennes eorum, qui meren- 
do nos memores sui fecerint, iaudationcs iiistaurare possent; aut 
in quo, si placuisset, medicinal studiosos instituereiit ducendu f 
Nos eliani extruximus: quanquam nostrum est potius de doclis 
judicium facere, quatli iiidoctos docere. An Cceiiaculuni adpa- 
raverunt, ubi corpus commode et jucuiide reiicerent Socii; et 
Bibliotliecam aptam et concinnam, ubi, negoliis atque uibaiio 
opere defessi, vacui cura ac labore, liberae anitni lemissioni 
indulgerenl i Adparaviiuus nos quoque. Quiii vos dicite, 
lllustrissimi Auditores, (vos eteniin perspcxisiis,) aunon libii, 
imagines, quodcunque denique sit Atticuni, apud nos etiain 
Attice $int adservata. , 

Provisum est porro nobis, quod Aiitecessaribus nostris n<Imo~ 
dum deerut. Museum; in quo repoiiamus, quicquid, ox Aiiato- 

mia petituin, liumanse fabricationis structuram, niorbo la'sam 
vitiatanique, explicet. Quantum niediepue inseivirc pussint, (vX 
certe pluriinum possuut,) rationes ox Anatomize foiilibus dc- 
pronipla*, duduni pcrcepcrat llurvcius; ct, si vita; ejus iitilissi- 

mse parcere voluis^et Deus O. M. non dubitandum est quin 
Ipse eadein fundamenta supellectilis Auatoinicae posuisset, quie 
nuperrime sunima cum judicii et liberalitatis laude posuit Mat- 
thaeus Baillic. 

In hoc dilccto nomine fas sit niibi commorari paulum, et do* 
lere, quod liuic excellenli viro, tot aiiiios in cadcni nostra ilia 
laboriosi.ssima vine ratioiie comiti, socio, amico, singuiari m banc 
domum pietate, bisce coiniiiis celebrioribus, liuic solemnituti, 
huic illustrissimoruin ct nobilissimoruiii Hospitutn coctui non 
licuerit inloxe^K^: qiiQpquam eum faniie satis diu vixisse scio, 
teternof felicitati, quod honniiime spero, bene satis. Et enini, 
patre usus pio, a prima usque adoiescentia in explorando cor- 
pore hiimano fuerat versatissimus; et ex Iiac studiorum ratione 
sapientiam et potentiam Dei maxima adiniratioue, siimma vene- 
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ratione contemplatus est Postea veroj cum ad medicinam ex- 
ercendani se accinxisset, facile sensit, quantulum corpori, morbia 
et aegra valetudine laboranti^ subventurus esset *Medicu8, nisi 
qui aninii quoqne motus, vires, adfectus, perc^ieret: animi, sci¬ 
licet, unius et gusdem cum corpore, tamen diversi,—consociati 
cum illo, sed distincti,—in ejus compagibua inclusi et involuti, 
nihUominus tamen liberi^—immortale quid perpetuo praesentien- 
tis atque prsemonentis, et illud fiiturum cupientis, tanion et nie- 
tuentis. Ab his coiiteniplationibus potentiae ac majestatis divi- 
nee ad debituin nuniini cultuin prxstaudum incitatus cst, ad 
tidem in Deo habendum, et ad totum se ei submittenduni. 
Hiiic pia ilia vivendi regula, bine spcctata integritas. Hinc illi 
omnia graviter, hiimanitcr, amabiliter mos erat cogitare ;—^liinc, 
quod cogitaverat, plaiiissime ac verissime diccre;—hinc nihil 
aheri facere, quod sibi faciendum nollct;—hinc candor, caritas; 
—sed me repriiiio; quanquaiii hand vereor, Optimates, ne vobis 
in prsestantissimi hujus viri iaudibiis longior fuisse videar: quippe 
vestrum quaniplurimi saiiilatem ejus judicio et consiliis acceptam 
refertis. Nec tiineo, ne iiulil succcnseatls, Socii, quod eutn his 
saltern accuniulaveiim donis, qui taiitum sibi veslium omnium 
amorcin vivus coiiciliaveiii; qui iiidubtriae, bencvolentiae, sane- 
tiratis, innocentiaB exempluin (quod omiics utinam imitemur!) 

reliquerit. 

Vos, autem, illustres Aninyi! qui dudum, corporis vinculis 
sohiti, pia atque aeteiua pace fruiniini,—Vos, Linacer, Cai, 
Harvei, Radchvi, (quorum recordalio hoc festo die suavior apud 

nos et jucundiur supeiest,) tester Vos, vestra sapientia fretos, 
vestris usos consiliis, vesUuni hoc opus nos refecisse. Vos, 
olini, Graecarum lilierafuiii lumen ab Italia in patriain tianstu- 
listis, Vos primi Medicos, doclos et cdiictos libere, ui civitatem 
banc nostrani bene moralani ct logibus constitutam collegistis, 
Vos medicinam, cxplicato sanguinis revolubili cursu, ratioiialem 
fecistis, atque optimis hominum ingoniis dignam. Sic Artis 
Mediese suus indies crevit bonus; sic doniiis antiqua stetit 
inconcussa. 

Nostrum erit hacreditateni a vobis acceptam succcssoribus 
nostris integram cl incoiitaininatam traderc : Nostrum erit de 

Medicina, de Litteris, de Religione bene niereri. Sic nova ha*c 
Duinus slabit perpelua: Sic nostrum quoque, ct luijusce diei, 
giata et lionoraiida deiabetur ad post^s ineinoria. 
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Afi ESSAY on Dr. YOUNG'S and M. CHAM- 
POLLIONS PHONETIC SYSTEM of HIE¬ 
ROGLYPHICS: with some additional discoveries^ 
by which it may be applied to decipher the names of 
ancient kings of Egypt and Ethi&pia. By H. Salt, 

F. R. S. H. B. M/s Consul-General in Egypt. 
Longman. 8^. 6rf. London. 1825. 


Notwithstanding the numerous travellers who have ex¬ 


plored the sculptured vestiges of Egyptian piide, power, and 
wisdom, and the multilude of books w'itli which the press has 
teemed on the subject; the literary public cannot fail, on reflec¬ 
tion, to be struck wifti the very minute importance of the result 
to which so mighty a labor has given birth, and will be apt to 
exclaim, 'Nasciiur ridicnlus mm! 


Ihe French expedition to Egypt was most liberally provided 
wutb surveyors, draughtsmen, anti(]uarie8, and architects, for the 
purpose of investigating all that the unexhaustible mine of an¬ 
cient^ records in that country contained of materials interesting 
to science and elucidatory of the general history of man. The 
age when the attempt was made was replete with ambitious 
pretence. A conquest over an alnio^ unconquerable difficulty 
was to be added to other conquests. A new Theseus was to 
thread the mazes of another labyrinth; and the sphynx was to 
be humiliated by the victorious expounder of her riddles on her 
own soil. One of the results w^as the magnificent collection 
entitled Desc7jption de YEgypteC' from which, however, 
notwithstanding its typographical and chalcogvaphical elegance, 
little light was in reality added to that which had been elicit¬ 
ed by the less pretending, but more accurate work, of Mr. W. 
Hamilton on the same subject. To England one of the Opima 
Spotia of her victory in this expedition was the Rosetta 

bXONE 


This monumental key to the blue chamber of antiquarian 
niystcrv consists of an inscription in three divisions; the first 
being JIierog^;j;^ical the next Enchorial or Fulgar; 

and the last Greek. While the Greek inscription was fully 
illustrated and completed by Person and Ileyne, Akerblad em¬ 
ployed himself with the TJierog/yphical and Enchorial charac- 
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ters; and began satisfacfbrily by establishing the fact^ that the 
Greek vtzs really a translation of the Hieroglyphics (as it pro¬ 
fessed to be, and no fraud, as was suspected), by' pointing out, 
at the end of the inscription, where the Gretk has the words, 
first y and second^' (the end of the line being broken off,) the 
first three numerals, i, ii, and nu * 

With regard to the first inscription, Akerblad did little more 
than establish these necessary premises; and with regard to the 
Enchorial inscription, he exhausted himself in vain efforts to 
explore its mazes, by means of an alphabetical clue, composed 
of 25 letters, which, unlike that of Ariadne, left him, at the ter¬ 
mination of his research, as much in the dark and uncertainty as 
when he commenced. A slight glance at the inscription will 
show' that Akerblad’s datum is quite unsupported by its internal 
evidence. The failure of the result was, therefore, a natural 
consequence. All he effected was, to interpret certain proper 
names, according to their localities, in composing which, it ap¬ 
pears, that a mixed process of Hieroglyphical signs and Phone¬ 
tic characters was resorted to. Dr. Young and M. Champollion 
have followed the clue he left, and lay claim to the discovery 
of Demotic or Phonetic characters; t. e. characters which 
represent sound, not sense, and therefore resemble those of the 
modern alphabet. With regard to the Rosetta Stone, the most 
useful fact established by the rjval antiquarians is, that the second 
inscription, purporting to be written in the Enchorial cha¬ 
racter, is, with the exception of the above proper names, 

as strictly Hieroglyphical as the Sacred; with this only 

difference, that the characters are abbreviated and degraded, by 
means of, or for the purpose of, epistolary facility of communi¬ 
cation. 

As Mr. Salt, in the work before us, states that the narrative 
of liis discoveries supposes a knowlege of Dr. Young’s, it will 
be necessary Co give a succinct prefatory sketch of the state of 

the iuquii 7 where Mr. S. takes it up. 

The question in dispute between Dr. Young and M. Cham- 
pollion is, which of the two w'as the first discoverer of the Pho¬ 
netic value of any sign or signs as applied to names. Our deci¬ 
sion is in favor of Dr. Young, M. Champollion, indeed, admits 
that our countryman Dr. Y. was the first to give a Phonetic 
value to the Hieroglyphics of the nanj^ of and Ptole¬ 

my ; but endeavors to invalkTa1S*ttieadmission by alleging that 
he reached the discovery accidentally by a wrong clue,—by 
assigning a syllabic, instead of initial value, to the consonants 
of the Phonetic alphabet. 
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The objection is obviously tiivial. * Whatever merit attaches 
to the discovery is, therefore, from M. C/s own showing. Dr. 
Young’s* To this opinion Mr. Salt, in tlie work before us, 
signifies his adbesioB: adding to the interpretation of proper 
names, published by the French and English rivals, some few 
suggested by hinii^lf. It is at this point that the science of 
Egyptian antiquities at present stands. 

But while we thus do justice to Dr« Young in the question 
between liim and his French rival, our view of the merit and 
importance of the discovery, sOch as we have expressed in the 
last No. of the Classical Journal, is unchanged. The numerous 
symbols employed to represent a single sound render the whole 
system of interpretation,,^except supported by other evidence of 
locality or otherwise, vague and suspicious. So much for the 
practical effect of the discovery. With regard to the merit and 
originality of it, we are disposed to estimate it at a very low rate. 
The idea is not new. * Kircher, certainly, employed the Phonetic 
system (sylinbically), in endeavoring to interpret proper names; 
and both he and Warburton, whom Cliampollion has, without 
acknowlegement, copied and abridged, afiirmed the derivation 
of alphabets from Hieroglyphics. The Chinese, moreover, have 
had a Phonetic system from time immcnioria], which was pre¬ 
viously made known to Europe by Morrison and others. 'I'liat 
both of tlie discoverers should l^ave overlooked or suppressed 
this fact of prior claim is very extraordinary. i\gain, it is still 
more extraordinary that both claimants seem unaware that the 

Phonetic system exists in the Hebrew language; eacii of the 
letters of that alphabet having the Hiero^yphical sign of its 
power, as well as the Egyptian, as a bird or hull for A, a house 
for B, a camel for C, &c. &c. It is, indeed, extremely proba-^ 

ble, that these Hebrew signs were really derived from the 
Egyptian Phonetic alphabet, some of them being the same as in 
the alphabet given by Dr. Young; as the biyd for A, the cup 
or patera for K, the door for D, the goad for H, the ^erpenl 
for N, the mouth for P, the fulcrum and hanting^pok for S, 
the head (of a pomegranate or flower) for R, See. 

The Essay before us is preceded by a Dedication of Mr. 

Rankes, junior, to the Hon. C. Yorke, and accompanied by 
some notes from his pen, in which he also claims, in contradic¬ 
tion to Dr. th£,&st discovery of the Phonetic name 

of Ptolemy.^xle has lo the work an etigravitig of 

tus very curious genealogical table of Abydos. It seems to 
consist chiefly of the names of the 18th dynasty of Diospolites, 
the celebrated names of Rameses, Memnon, and Sethos 
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Egyptufl, or Sesostris, following each other in the eame succes¬ 
sion as recorded by the chronologers, Manetbo, Syncellus, 
Sic. The table secmsto decide who tlie real tenant of Belzoni’a 
tomb was; for the same Phonetic name of the hero-king 
buried there, and recorded so often throughout the excavation, 
appears next in succession to Aiiienoph or Mnninon. the son of 
Ranieses Me Amun. It was, therefore, the Sethos Cgyptus or 
Sesostris the Great of the above chroiiologers. 

The Table bears testimony to tlte truth of Horus Apollo, 
who says, that a gousc represents a son, in the lower com¬ 
partment of tlie table, a line of various kings is represented as 
descended from one common stem ; one shield surmounted by 
a Bee and Plant (meaning doubtless Aboriginal, or earth-born 
king; for a bee, we all know, was an emblem of the Pharaohs, 
and meant king,) always containing the same characters ; and 
the accompanying shield surmounted by a Goose, changing its 
Phonetic contents with every successive step of the descent. It 
should be remarked, that there are always two shields expressive 
of a name; it is so throughout the splendid excavation discovered 
hy Beizoiii. This is strictly on the principle of modern he¬ 
raldry, which occupies one side of its shields with the titular, 
the other with the family arms. Of the two shields employed 
for the same purpose in Bgypt, one (the invariable) was clearly 
the Patronymic coat of arms, belonging to the founder of the 
family or dynasty ; the other, the Coguominul, peculiar to die 
individual. We Iiavc an instance of this in the case of Mein- 

nou’s double shield, copied from the famous broken vocal 
statue; the right shield containing his own Phonetic name; 
the left, that of his father Kameses Me Amun. Another in¬ 
stance occurs in the case of Tholhiiiosis; the right shield 

bearing liis own Phonetic name; the left, that of Ramescs, the 
Patronymic name of the whole family, derived doubtless from 
the founder of the dynasty, who appears to have compelled the 

Jews to build the “ treasure city Kaniesses,” referred to by 
Moses in Exodus. Such a shield, surmounted by a goose, 
was, in picture writing, precisely analogous to the alphabetic 
mark of descent employed by the Greeks in tbeir derivative 
termination ides, as Axrides Agamemnon, Pel/des Achilles, 
haertiades Ulysses, and agrees with the Scotch Mac, end the 
Irish O’. ^ 

It is however probable, as suggdS&, that the Goose 

and Globe, which sometimes surmount these shields, meant 
Son of’the sun and not simply “Son of,” as Dr. Young 

has alleged; since, on another inscription which Mr. S. 
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discovered^ he finds Son** satisfactorily indicated by a goose, 
and the usual masculine sign, a Square; daughter** being 
appropriately designated by a goose, and a half circle^ the 
terminating sign'of the fcniiiiiiie gender, sounding e or c7/, like 

the modern Arabic, as Berenice, and equivalent to the L^atin a. 
As a proof of thi^, Mr. Salt refers to the Phonetic name of 
Alexander, accompanied, us usual, by the paternal coat of ariiiR ; 
that of his father Philip. In this ca&e, the Goose and Globe 
is over the latter; and this, upon Dr Young’s principle, would 
make Philip the son of Alexander. 

Mr. Salt confesses that be bad at first a very decided pre¬ 
judice against the Phonetic system; which, we think, considering 
its vagueness, and the loose and unscientific manner in wiiicli 
M. Champollion has lately treated the subject, was natural. 
There was another natural objection .raised against it, in the 
minds of all persons familiar with Egyptian antiquities; that 
there Mas an evident disposition on the part of the alleged 
discoverers (which M. Champollion has since recanted) of 
limiting the date of the oldest Egyptian temples to lioman and 
Grecian times. Into this erroneous view, wc think oiir own 
countryman, Mr. Hamilton, has too much fallen. Mr. Salt, 
however, now comes forward to corroborate the iheoiy fioin 
his own ocular examination ; and we think Ins ptoof is good; 
having simultaneously, w'ithout cpnespoudence, and at a gieat 
distance from Dr. Young and Champollion, translated similar 
Phonetic characters into similar names. As wc have given 
our opinion in detail in our late review of Dr. Voting’s book, 
w^e need not repeat it here. That the theory is true, as 
applied to proper names, cannot be doubted. How far llic 
practice is to be relied on, and wherein it is conjectural, we 
have there endeavored to show. To the conjectural and 
latitudinarian range of the Phonetic alphabet, we then ob¬ 
jected ; this objection Mr. Salt has also felf, and has endea¬ 
vored in some instances to correct it. ‘‘ M. Champollion,” he 
says, “ besides the Goose for A, has given the same hieroglyphic 
for S, and the Chii ken for A ; but for neither of these do I find 
any certain aulliorily.” Agmn Mr. Salt says, that instead of a 
Goose as the final character for A, it is generally a hairk or 
crow. Our consul-general has also added two new Plioueiic 
characters to U^.»ilphabe^: ?v' 2 , a pair of Tovgs for the letter 
2\ and the Scarabee for*t?*,’ T, or Th, VVe think he has 
established their claim to admi'»sion. The general result of his 
discoveries is precisely that which wc have predicted. To a 
great number of proper names, more especially of the Piulc- 
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inies and Roman emperors, the Phonetic alphabet satisfactorily 
applies; but with respect to another large portion^ generally 
speaking, of the early Pharaohs, it is perfectly aboVtive. 

To the previous collection of Greek and Roman emperors, 
he has added the names, Philip, Arsinoe, Nero, Coinmodus, 
Adrian, Antoninus, and Domitian. * 

Rut his greatest conquests have certainly been performed 
within the dark bounds of those periods, when Hgypt was 

ruled by her Pharaohs, when Kameses, Memnon, and Sesostris 
stretched their conquests over the eastern world; when Amun- 
No (Anienophis or Memnon,) had not, according to prophecy, 
been " rent asunder;” and when the multitude” (its great boast,) 
had not yet been ^*cnt off” from Populous No,” (Thebes-) 

The Wcjild's great empress on the Egyptian main, 

That hprcad^i her conquests o’er a thousand states. 

And pours her heroes thro’ a liundred gates; 

Tmk hundred horsemeu, and two hundred cars 
PVoin each wide portal issuing to the wars. 

liUNorc, Ipsambul, Karnak, Medinet Abu, the Mcmnoniuin, 
and the Tombs of the Kings prove that Homer's language was 
not exaggerated : they are glorious examples of the perfection 
to which Egyptian architecture attained, and that the reigns of 
the kings to whom we have jcrcired, constituted the brightest 
period of the Egyptian monarchy. 

Mr. Salt found at Medinh Abu, the name of Tirhaka, a 
conteinporury of Isaiali, whose existence many learned men 
have doubted; and of whom it is said in the Book of Kings, 
^‘Tithuka, king of Ethiopia, came out to make war against 
Sennacherib king of As'syria.” He was therefore contempo- 
lary with that Sethon, king of Egypt, who had been a priest of 

Vulcan, and who, Herodotus tells us, recorded in Vulcan’s 
temple at Sals, by a statue of himself holding a mouse or rat, 
the debtruction of Sennacherib’s army in the night, and his own 
dtliveiauce from it. Ceitainly a better symbol of 
hi/ night could not be devised. The accompanying shield, op 
paternal coat of arms of Tirhaka, which consists of an orb, a 
spade, and an arm and liand grasping a scourge, is one of those 
collections of Phonetic characters which are undecipherable. 
"J'he other discovery of Mr. Salt ib that of Sabaco the Ethiopian, 
supposed to be the So of scripture, w'hojield Egvp^iii subjection 
for 50 years, and then volunfarr’>'vi^lTred frofii it, in order to 
avoid enforcing a cruel mandate conveyed to him in a dream. 
Mr. Salt also has discovered the name of Misarte, the king who 
erected the obelisk now standing at Matarea. But the greatest 
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of his discoveries is the name of Ramescs Thotlimosis, from 
Cleopatra’s Needle. Tiie characters of the left shield for 
Rameses are an orb, a hnUhment, and a beetle; those in the 
right for Thothniosis are an ibis, a d(Ue branch, a spade, and 

beetle* 

This Thothniosis was Uie same king, according to Josephus, 
who perished in the Red Sea; by some of the Egyptian 
chronologers he is called Thanimuz, and was probably w'orship- 

ped as the drowned Adonisi in Syria, under that appellation. 
Manetho says that Thothmosis, *the son of Mispliragemuthosis, 
the founder of the dynasty ending with Belus, or Sethos-£gyp- 
tus^ (who expelled bis brother Danaus from Egypt to Argos,) 
besieged the shepherds, ^250,000 in number, iii Abaris; and 
that they went out of thence into the wilderness and founded 
Hierusalcm. Charnemon adds that they W'ere leprous people, 
and that they departed under the conduct of Moses, an Egyp- 
tain scribe, whose E^-yptian name wasTisithen, and of Joseph, 
whose Egyptian name was Peteseph. 

There is something exceedingly sublime, in thus being placed 
face to face, as it were, with the records of the earliest kings of 
the world. So great is the freshness of the colors employed 
by tlie artist of the period; and so angular the sculptures, that 
the interval appears annihilated, the great circle of years 
seems to roll back, and we may ,fancy ourselves transferred by 
some necromantic agency to regions and to periods when the 
world was young, and when its heroic race of autochthoni 
possessed it. The particular instance of Thothmo&is is still 
more replete with sublime associations; and beneath the corner 
of the veil thus lifted, w^e catch a glimpse of history, only 
second in importance to that of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
probably both illustrative and corroborative of them. We 
behold with our modern eyes, the identical crests, devices, and 
arms of Pharaoh’s host; we see the armorial'bearings depicted 

on the shields, and banners, and chariots of that audacious 
king, n’hotlimosis,) who dared to slake his decrees against 
tlw^se of the Almighty; we see the actual impresses of that 
standard, whose pompous blazonry, invested with the fiery 
pillar’s ominous radiance, shot terror from amidst the refluent 
surges of the Red Sea on the backward-looking gaze of flying 
Israel, till th^jc^t^held tljedaring king, and the glittering pageant 

of his '^Mempnian chi wallowed up forever; and saw, 

with mingled gratitude and fear, 

From the safe shore, their floalinR carcases, 

Arid broken chariot-wliceb. 



ON LATIN ALCAIC AND SAPPHIC 

MJEl'RES. 

______ » 

In the 6 1st No. of the Clusmal Journal^ a small Tract on 
the Latin Alcaic^ and the Sapphic metres, is noticed by your 
learned correspondent J, T. with expressions of high 
approbation. The tract is by general report ascribed to 
the Rev. Dr. Sleatli, head master of St. Paul s school, for 
whom, both as a gentleman and a scholar/we feel the greatest 
respect. The principal apparent novelty in this little work 
consists in its undertaking/’ as he observes, to shew the 
reason why certain modes of structure are more productive of 
harmony than others, from the accent (strictly so called') fall¬ 
ing on certain syllables, and aiFccting in different ways the 

ihythm of the verse.” Speaking of the most approved form of 
the third line of the Alcaic stanza, for the length of the incipient 
and concluding words in which two excellent canons have been 
propounded, one by Dr. nurncy, and the other by the same 

learned correspondent J. T., the author of the tract observes, 
(p. 12.) that Horace considered that form the most musical, 
which consists of only three words, and each consisting of three 
syllables, or of tw'o words so combined, as to sound Just the 
same as if they w'ere one trisyllabic. The cause,” he observes, 

of Horace’s preference of this form appears to be, that this 
line, in order to possess all the dignity of which it is capable, 
should be composed of such words as will allow the accent 
to fall naturally on the second, the fifth, and eighth syllables.” 
Ho adds: (p. 18.) The dignity of the Alcaic stanza, and 
also of the Sapphic, seems to depend altogether on the force 
of the iclm on particular sjliables; and when ilieictus does not 
fall naturally on these syllables, the rliylliin will be either in¬ 
jured or deslroyecf.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, we all know, that in the investigation of 
principles, not involving any abstruse or recondite speculation, 
similar conclusions will naturally present themselves to different 


' Inattention to the obvious distinction between accent and empha¬ 
sis has contributed to introduce much perplexity and confusion into all 
uiir discussions on the theory of versification. Acrepi ^refers to tone 
sim|>ly, as acute or grave, and reSOit* the conitwlion or dilatation 
of the GIoUm; emphasis, as strong or weak, from greater or less effort 
oi the hing<^. It is to emphasis, we presume, or the iciusj as it is terhiii- 
rally termed, and not the accent strictly so called, that the learned au« 
Thor here alludes. Accent or tone has no relation to rhythm. 
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mindsi and that the merit of originality is not always pe¬ 
culiarly bis who first exhibits a discovery to the public. 
But while this fact must be admitted^ and while, knowing 
the candor and'liberality which distinguish the learned au¬ 
thor of the Tract, 1 am fully persuaded that the doctrine 
which he propouiids is the result of his own patient resea! cb, 
yet in justice to another author, whose ingenuity and indusiry 
are amply attested by his grammatical productions, it may, 
without offending, be remarked, that the same principles w'ere 
clearly developed by Mr. Grant, and applied to the construc¬ 
tion of the Alcaic stamsa, in his Institutes of Latin Gram¬ 
mar/’* a considerable time antecedent to the appearance of 
this little Tract. 

Mr- Grant (p. 477.) writes thus : 1 do not find that any 

of our metrical critics, who enjoin that words of certain sizes 

should occupy particular parts of a verse, assign any satisfac¬ 
tory reason for llieir^canons on this subject. A« far as mere 
quantity is concerned, the length of t|je w'ord seems iiumateiial. 
borne of them, liowever, go so far us to say, that it is for the 
sake of the rhythm, that certain sorts of words are requisite in 
certain parts of the verse; but they do not declare jNidicitl}, 
in which of the essentials of a note of speech, solely oi i-hietly, 
they believe the rhythm to consist. We have little doubt, as 
already observed under accent, (pp. 411, 412, 413, &c.) that the 
essence of ancient rhythm resides chiefiy in that propcitv of 
speech, which almost entirely regulates modern versification, 
syllabic force or emphasis; that the alternate or periodical 
return of the emphatic, and the remiss or weak syllables, in 
which the rhythm chiefly consisted, was sometimes visibly in¬ 
dicated by the ancients, by the action of Them and Arm; and 
that it was chiefly to contribute to the more easy and harmoni¬ 
ous flow or pulsation of such syllables, that iji certain parts of 
a verse, words of a certain size were deemed preferable to 
others of a different size. In the first two lines of the Latin 
Alcaic stanza, if read in metrical cadences, the 2d, 4th, Gth, and 
Qth syllables seem to be emphatic. In the fourth line, the 


‘ Ir this work, which was lionored with a very favorable notice in 
No. 54 of the.ClassicalJournal, the author has, with scieRtihe accu¬ 
racy, discusse<MiiC^.,sub.iecta*i a£ a ccRpt, emphasis, and quantity. The 
clearness and precision whichne^has there displayed evince extensive 
research, and no common share of critical discernment. The various 
causes of the prevailing errors, and theoretic discordancies in our sys¬ 
tems of versification, are Lrieily, yet fully and perspicuously inves¬ 
tigated. 
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1st, 4th, 7th, and Qth seem to be the emphatic syllables. In the 
third line, to which alone the canons apply» the emphatic sylla¬ 
bles, if we read it according to the feet, appear to be the 2nd, 
4ih, Oib, and Btli, the verse beginning (to use the terms of 
modern music) in the middle of a bar, with e,ither a long weak, 
or H short weak syllable, but generally with the former; thus, 
in feet Lent:ii\qmt sub | nocfcm | susut\ri. At the same time 
it can scarcely escape notice, that in llie choice of words, (we 
are now referring to words^ and to si/llabic emphasis, not to 
ft;et and quantity) Horace, for the most part, prefers trisyllables, 
ill our usual prosaic pronunciation, emphatic on their middle 

syllable, or a part of a word, or a combination of words or 
syllables, naturally receiving, or readily admitting such an em¬ 
phasis ; as niidiUi mudinon .^acf.rdois; J^enhque sfib voctvm 
susurri: or urranged, in whiit has been termed triple time, thus ; 
Lotth ( qne sub nnc\lem SHsur\n ; Aiidil\q musa\rum sacc}\dos^ 
there being, as is frequently the case in this measure in Knglish, 
a syllable deficient at the beginning, and a supernumerary one 

at lli*^ end. And this ' h^cncc seems to have been observed 
p:iriioo*ar!y at '.j of the line. The chief difFercnce be- 

?\vc^. i .'jc poeiic and the prose rhythm of the hue lies in the 
' A'heie the spondee, in the former emphatic on its 
la^l someunies consists of a word, or a part of a word, 

in onr common prosaic cadence, empiiatic on the penultimate, 
as tfiy In fact, it ajipears to me, that ihe tw'o 

cfi' be concclly enough generalised thus; the three 

fti .ules of the vtise, and the tlirec last, should be such as 
naturallv receive, or readily admit, the syllabic emphasis on the 
ij'iddic s}Uuble. And I see no good reason, why the same 

principle should not be applied, though certainly much less 
rigidly, to the three middle syllables of the verse, even notwith¬ 
standing the littlo diversity that seems sometimes to exist be¬ 
tween the prosaic, and what is supposed to be the poetic 
rhythm, in the third foot.” 

After applying these rules particularly to the various forms 
of structure appioved or condemned by Dr. Iturney’s canon, 

lie adds ; these observations are offered merely in the way of 
;:unjecture. Should they be found to be generally correct, the. 
application of the principle on which they are founded may be 
extended to other kinds, andaie partsiSf verses; for we 

have iiflle doubt, that the ancients, in providing for the rhythm 
of their poetical, and it may be added, of their prose coniposi- 
tioits, had a regard as well to the quality or strength, as to the 
qiiauliiy or length of the syllubies, which they employed. Till 
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the nature and influence of syllabic emphasis shall have received 
due attentiop, neither, we apprehend, will ancient rhythm be 
even tolerably tinderblood, nor some apparent anomalies in 
ancient prosody be satisfactorily elucidated/’ 

While^ however^ as is evident from the preceding extracts^ 
the general theory of the author of the Tract, and that of Mr. 
Grant essentially concur, there appear to be several, though 
not very important points in which they differ, in the application 
of their common principles ; piie or two of which 1 may be 
permitted briefly to notice. 

The author of the Tract, when he introduces himself to the 
attention of his reader, with a few observations on the first and 
second lines of the Alcaic siniiza, writes thus; If we select 
Ctaalem ministnim J'ntmhiis alilvm, as a line that possesses all 
the dignity of which the metre is capable, it will appear, that 
those lilies are hest^, on which the words will allow a great 
stress to he laid on the 1st, 2d, and dth syllables.’’ JMr. Grant, 
on the contrary, though in our usual pronunciation the 
first syllable of qnalem is emphatic, places the poetic em¬ 
phasis on the 2d, 4th, (ith, and 9th syllables, observing (p* 
414) that w'ithout an intervening pause, it is physically im- 
possilile to pronounce two consecutive sylhddcs, whether long 
or short, with the same strong syllabic emphasis.’’ I am in¬ 
clined to concur with the learned uuihur of the Tract, in con¬ 
sidering the first of qua/i^m to be the emphatic syllable, though 
this opinion may be somewhat disputable; but when he [>laces 
an emphasis on the syllable immediately succeeding, he evidently 
errs against a known physiological'fact. 'Fwo syllables m 
continuity, as Mr. Grant justly observes, cannot both be em¬ 
phatic, unless with the intervention of a pause. Intension must 
be followed by remission :—this seems to be a law of nature. 
If the first syllable be pronounced with an niiusuni, or a stronger 
pulmonic action, either the second must be uttered with less 
energy, or the lungs must rest a little to regain their power,—- 
Here the opinion of Mi. Grant accords with an acknowledged 
physiological fact. 

Again die author writes (p, 7.) • It laid down as an 

axiom in poetry, that, when the words in a verse, being read as 
they would be re ad in prose, do not convey the metre to the 
ear, the rhytl^ is defeCttvw,..tvcause the natural accent will 
not rest where the verse requires it to rest.*’ According to 
Mr, Grant’s opinion, the common prose enipliasis must often 
bend to the poetical rhythm of the line ; and the usua e nipha- 
sis, as well as the natural quantity of individual words, may vary 
by reason of their metrical connection. In this opinion we are 
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inclined to concur. In Vides, ut alia stet nite candidum^ the 
second syllable of vide$ would, in a correct metrical recitation, 
receive the ictus, though the emphasis lies usu&lly on the first; 
and stet, although^ as an insulated monosyllable, it is short, and 
insusceptible of stress, yet, as standing herd in a position in 
which it constitutes the first syllable of a Dactyle, it is long, 
and receives a strong ictus ; while, at the same lime, that which 
is usually on the first syllable of nwe is lost, or sunk in the pro¬ 
minency of tl)c emphasis on s/c^’the wordss/ci nive being, in re¬ 
spect to ijiteiisioii and remission, precisely cquivrdeiit and analo¬ 
gous to fulmhdsm\A cayidnimn. The first line the second ode of 
Horace, Jam satis iervis nivis aique dirat, read as in prose, does 
not convey the metre to the car, as if prononneed with a due 
regard to the poetic ictuH:Jdmsa\/h tci\ns nivis | dtquc ( diro!. 
Under dm authority of this ligid axiom, the learned author of 
the Tiact ohjecis to the ihyiiim of cerlSiu lines hi Horace^ 
coivslructcd consonantly with the most approved forms-— Visam 


’idiaretraiosiiclmm. Speaking of this exuinplc of the secondform, 
lie says (p. l.'i.); ** It may be obseivcil, lliat five accent i? here 
leinoved once from its piopei place, /. c. from ihe second syl- 
iLiJdt' to llit‘ lirst.” J lit j>oelJc emphasis is licrc placed on the 
second syllable, as in tuks —a change, which (to use the terms 
of Mr. Oiaiit’s canon) the syllables readily aiimit/’and which 
must invariably be made, whcnevi'r the !ifie begins wdth a dissyl- 
lablcj for lupiose, the loiniei syitablcalviays bears ilie emphasis, 
tltus; r^Va/yt y/At/j j (/\ /dy/os ; llins also, Has re\aintatis \ 


tWiHa, Would it not lu;ve been belter to have sUetched his 
rule a little, than to object lo such iiin.hr chpecially, as in the 
triple division of the line, on which alone his leinarks are 
founded, the thiee first syllables being regarded as a trisyllabic 
woid, the emphasis naturally fails on the middle syllable, or 
penultimate, which is lung. 

In examining an example of the third of the approved forms, 
Lauroque, colUdaquv myrto, he says (p. 13.) : The accent is 
ill two pdaces, wheie it ought to be, viz. on the 2d and 8th sylla¬ 
bles ; but instead of falling on the 5ib, it fails on Ihedtli/' Now, if 
we divide the line Into the three usual poitions, we shall find that, 
agreeably to Dr. Burney's eunoii, the third <livision is here 
made to consist, in uccordarictv^.iih th:t cano»v^ ' dissyllable, 

jncceded by an enclitic, not folloxdug a monosyllable : and 
lliat read in three divisions, with Uio nstial piusaic emphasis, 
the ictus does fail on the fifth syllibic, the middle syllable 
of collala being naturally emphatic, the emphasis being 
here attracted to the last inerely by the iufiuciice of the enclitic; 
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thus, LaurSque | coUuta\que myrio, such weak syllables, prece¬ 
ding the dissyllables, being sufficiently attracted by the contigu¬ 
ous emphasis o£ the following dissyllable, to form with it, as it 

were, one trisyllabic word. (See Institutes, p. 478. Note.) 

Speaking of the fourth and last of the approved forms, De~ 
pmUantes nec cupressi, he observes, (p. 13.) that the accent 
seems to fall on the Ud,4th, 6th, and 8th syllables, that is, twice 
out of its proper place.’’ Now it appears that these are just 
the places where the poetical ictus does fall. But, even if the 
line be read, not according to the metre, but in the three divi¬ 
sions, and with the prosaic emphasis, it may be made, with a 
little allowable violence, to receive his tliree favorite accents 
(and be mentions no more); viz. on the 2d, oth, and 8th syl¬ 
lables; thus: Depreili | antes me ( euprhsi. 

Similar remarks might be offered on his observations on what 
are termed the sever less improved forms ; but we shall con¬ 
clude with merely remarking, that there is a slight inaccuracy 
in the opening sentence. “ Of the form that begins with a 
word of four syllables,"’ the author says, (p. 14.) ‘‘only two 
instances occur; RitOiginetn aut, and Funalia et, &c., 
and both with the elision of the fourtli sjliable.” M.. Grant 
produces a third example, namely, Decurrere, ct votis pacisci. 
Hor. iii. 29, oi). In speaking a|so of the most inharmonious of 
the less approved forms, namely, those terminating with two 
dissyllables, he makes u remark which may be more extensively 
applied, “ that, as occasional variations from what may seem 
to be the more usual strict rhythm, such deviations ought not 
to be regarded as blemishes. Whatever the moderns may think 
of these, and a few other lines, (and it must be confessed that 
they have a very-imperfect knowledge of the subject) Horace 
w'as not likely, without sufficient reason, to deviate from what 
appears to have been his usual practice. strict and uninicr- 

Tupted regularity in tone, pause, or emphasis, has never been 
regarded as a poetical beauty.” (/ws^tYw/es, p. 478.) 

ALEX. CROMBIE. 

27th July, 12 York Terrace, 

Regent^s Park. 
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On the Third Chapter of Genesis. 

The History of the Temptation, the Fall^ and the Curse, to- 
geUier the predictions of the Restoration of Man, and of 
the destruction of his Tempter, form the interesting subject of 
the chapter on vihich I would offer a few remarks. First, If the 
grand question be proposed. What is ike end of' man, the 
genuine Philosopher properly enquires What is man; and if he 
has no prejudice to blind him, he speedily discovers, by the 
testimony alike of the natural philosopher, the moral philoso¬ 
pher, and the apostle, that aeJ irovei to —Sid vow^gieiv rivd 

(Aristotle’s Ethicks,lib. vii. pp. 334,335.),and more specifically, 
that this pain and evil proceed from the slavery of the spirit to 
the flesh, as Aristotle argues throughout the chapter referred 
to, in whicli he confirms his observations by those of the natural 
philosopher. To the same purpose the Apostle argues, when 
he declares in Romans vii. 14-21, and viii. 18-26, that not only 
they who lived before the effusion of the first fruits of the Spirit 

of God on the day of Pentecost, but even they who were there¬ 
by in part regenerated, groaned for perfect regeneration and 
redemption of the BODY, because the Jlesh still lusted always 
against the spirit. 

Ill this place the Apostle plainly declares a correspondence 
between those who lived before the day of Pentecost, or of 
first-fruits, and those who lived after it.—I would render Ro¬ 
mans viii. 19, as follows: ‘'For the lifting of the creature’s 
head expectetli the revelation of the sons of God. For the 
creature was made subordinate, to inefficiency, 7iot willing^ but 
for him who made it subordinate, in hope that even the creature 

itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the freedom of the glory of the sons of God. For w'e know 
that every creature groanelh together, and travaileth in pain 

toselher until NOW. But not onlv THEY, but ourselves 
also who have the first fruit of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the constitution of sons, the 
emancipation of our body by Ransom. For V!'-E are saved by 
UPPE. Rut Hope that hath sight, is not Hope; for 
what any one seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we 
hope for that wc see not, we wait for it through endurance. 
Correspondenlly also, the Spirit lieipcth our weaknesses; for 
WE know nol what wc should pray for» as ought to be; but 
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the Spirit itself intercedes for us with inexpressible groans.” 
(See Macknight in loc.) 

We may safely tlieii conclude, that the doctrine which asserts 
a corrupt natuie'as the cause of death, and consisting in subjection 
of soul to body, is the doctrine of Reason and Experience, as 
well as of Scripture, (xafl' 3 Aristotle, ibid.) I acknow- 

lege that this important doctrine is someliines so stated as to 

excite a prejudice against it. it is so represented as to militate 
against Reason, Kxj^erieuce, and Scripture. I am not aware, 
however, that Jonathan Kfizcards lius ever so perverted the 
doctiine ; and tlicft fore 1 would lefer every enquirer *011 this 

subject tu his admiiablc \\f>tk on origmal Sin, though not to his 
other works. Some assert then, that nuui is itfIcrfj/ fMcn from 
original perfeciion. Now this assertion is true in one respect 
and false ni anothei. Man,” sa\& llie ninth article on Original 
Sin, “ is of his o'.i n natuie,” ; and so says the Apostle, '' 1 
am not able i )F MVSKLF to tbiuU even a good ihonght.*' But 
it does not ihcrefiuv folluw, ihai man was ever so f*ir left to 
himself, or to bis own lulurc in ins inhmcy,as to think, speak, 
or act absolutely of /ntnse/J] i\\m\ without some light and re- 
straint. This may be infeiicd from the passngein the Romans 
before alh god, wliere it is asserted ol ev('iv eiculinc that the 

' mt 

Spirit now heh^etb liie regeiicMale, as he had befoie regeneration, 
in a less slt gjce, helped the uiiiegeiiLMUte. It might, iiulecd, al¬ 
most appear tiiat St Raul, when he .‘^nys, :ce hfi<*7C that vvcri/ 

(Tealurcf" &c., intends In “ wchiira'^ suiuething umversallv 
known before and without the light of the gospel; and that what 
he intended to make known, as in lli? following verse, was, that 
perfect deliverance from llu* slaveiy of the body would not be 


effected until perfect DEA I’ll. 

Agreeably to this supposition, it might also setrn that St. 
Paul had his eye on Aristotle in ch, viii. C2'i,and on Sociatcs and 
Plato, in vcr. ^C). Eor Socrates taught that we needed a teacher 
from h.raveii, in order to inslruct us for wiiat to pray ; and 
Plato, th.'t there is :i Holy Spirit v\idiin ns, who tiealelh us as 
wc Irrii! hull. lie is t!ie light tl)Ut li<;hteneth every man when 


he cooK'ih Into the Act oroingly the first principle of 

lig!;t, or ^ 01 Aoyo^, according to Aristotle, may be lost 

by HABIT, m after life. 

We would oTiiy observe fiirl^.i.r on tlus passage, that Aristo¬ 
tle uses tlie very same w'ord as St, Paul docs for the frecdom^f 
the will: exa!v (ibid p. lOs,)* compare Romans viii. 

SO. Murutog also is found in Herodotus (book 3. §. 65,) in 
#he sense of nnuble to accomplish intentions^ i. e. frustrated^ 
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On these accounts 1 cannot see the smallest reason why 1 should 
doubt respecting the truth of the doctrine of the comtplioff of 
human nalute^ and that mortality is the effect ojlthat corruption. 

More than this my premises do not warrant, though 1 fully 
assent to the position that all that is good m man is of grace^ 
and that all that is evil in him is of himself. 

Secondly^ I observe, that the subject matter specified of the 
third chapter of Genesis forms the groundwork of the whole 
iiible. The reason is obvious. Wisdom is discerned in the 
choice of ends, and the adaptation of means to ends chosen, /tnd 
the higher the wisdom, the better will be the end chosen, and 
the means the more adapted. Now, admitting man to be tlic 
fallen creature which we have argued that he is, what is his 
end i Js it simply that he should be restored to that stale from 
which lie fell, or to a higher perfection also for which he was 
designed, had he ]>rcserved his first state ?• It is not improbable 
that the end of man may consist both in restoration to his primitive 
state ill Paradise, and also to a much more glorious state, of 

which the paradisaical state was only the type and shadow'. For 
we should do w'ell to observe that, before the fall of man, there 
u'orc t^ pcs of a higher dcstiuutiuii for him than that of having 
dumitiioii over beasts, &c. tfcc. Fveii Ovid tells us. 

Os Hoiniui sublime dcdit, coeliunqiic tucri 

Jussii, 

Now, such l}[tcsas accompanied the fust iomiation of man, it 
may be inferred, were not interfered with, b} occasion of tlie fall, 
as 8t. Paul argues in u siitniar case ]es)>ecliiig tlie piomises made 
to Abraham, that the law dni not afterwards intirfere with 

them. (Gal. iii. 17.) liesptcling the end of man, w'o may there¬ 
fore aigiic both from his original perfection, and from his in¬ 
tended fierfectiou fuieshadowed by the same. Now^ either of 
these views brings us to the grand (piestion and answer, what 

IS man that thou ait mindful of hini, or the soi; of man that 
thou visitest him t Answer ; Thou madcst him a little lower 
than the angels to rrowu him with g/fov/ and worship, &c. T^hus 

we come at the Fans Bonorutn which even a heathen discerned 
amidst the ruins of hvimanity, El psv ouv Ka\ aAXo ri dsm lo'ri 
Scupijjxa avOpdyTTOtc, euAoyov xu\ t^v Bu^otifiovlctv fleoVSoTOv elvco, xal 
paKxfTXu Twv o<rcp ^C\ri(TT0v . . . Si . .. rwv fisio- 

fuTcov eWi. to yap apST^s aflXov xal reXoj apiCTTOV ^aiverai, xaJ 
Ti xai juiaxapiov. (Aristotle’s Fthicks, p. 32.) 

In short, it appears from both Kevciation and Reason, that 
the end of our nature is infinitely more august than wc are apt 
to suppose. Tlie means, therefore, to restore this end, as lost 
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by the fall, must, according to wisdom^ be proportionate. We 
see, then, the wisdom of ihe Scriptural n)eans proposed for the 
restoration. According to Scripture, man cannot be restored 
to my thing less thafi divine liuppiness, divine righteousness, 
divine glory, and the very image of Gody in essence, as HE 
IS, tlie Light that lightcneth every man that eometh into the 
world. And this inte or antitypical light is GOD. Compare 

John L 9- and 1 John 1. b. 

If, then, the second person in the Trinity was that image of 
God, that light and life from whom the body of man was se¬ 
parated by corruption and death, let me put a close question : 
By what means could man be restored to that which he had 
lost? Jf'isdomj I repeat, is discerned in distinguishing the best 
ends, and the means most adapted to those ends. Compare the 
beginning of Genesis with the end of the ^Apocalypse, for 
Paradise lost and Paradise restored. (See also Maclaurin’s 
Essay on the Cross of Christ.) Instead then of sliowing our 
folly in disputing the wisdom of God in the great dispensation 

hidden from the foundation of the world, uo should join with 
the Psalmist in gloiifying the gracious design, that one class of 
bis creatures should be elevated above all other creaturcr^ by the 
example of divine perfection exhibited in its nature, in the 
situation and circutnstances the most arduous conceivable. Is 
it unworthy of the Creator to exalt his creature to the highest 
possible perfection by the best possible means ? It follows from 
the end of man being divine, that bis righteousness is divine, and, 
consequently, that Sin is coming short of ihe glory of God; 
in which view there is no difference iii any thought, word, or 
deed, of fallen man. God hath concluded all men and all hu¬ 
man thoughts, iic.y under SIN. For Man’s righteousness 
extendeth not unto God. 

Juast/y, If we consider this cliapter as the Outline of all pro¬ 
phecy, we siiall find every following type and prophecy to be 
nothing more than a touch of the pencil, filling this one up by 
degrees, till it receives its last coloring when time is no 
more. 6el yip wgaiTov woTUTTweraj, Se otvctypafeiv. 

In examining the types W'C notice three particulars: First, the 
liiernl intention of them all, as that the earth should bring forth 
thorns and thistles; Secondly, a succession, and, as it were, 
cycles of figurative intentions,^Accompanied sometimes with 
literal ones, as in the time of Noah, who was to comfort his 
father concerning the earth which God had cursed : Gen, v. £ 9 . 
Accordingly, the serpent cast to the earth is represented by a 
sanies of beads, as though he were a hydra, wJiich arc the sue* 
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cessive kingdoms, wliicli are his instruments in opposing a 
succession of t 3 fpes representing the promised seed. The 
tvvcifth chapter of the Revelation will be found to apply equally 
well to any one of tlicse cycles. Thirdly, We observe this 
series of types arriving at both ilicir literal anc^ spiritual imports, 
at the first advent of our Lord. The ground which is cursed, 
now appears to be marif who i^s of the earth, earthy ; and the 

wilderness is decyphered to be his corrupt state, and opposed 
to the garden of Eden. .Nevertheless, the first advent is found 
to be only a Jirst fruity as lias been shown, and the restitution 
of all things graduates until the second advent, as it had gra¬ 
duated to the first. This also is exhibited in the tw'elftb of the 
Revelation as clearly as it had been in the seventh of Isaiah, 
which latter it iliiigs forwards as not having received its final 
complement. I'lic graml Drama is wound up in the last chap¬ 
ters of the Apocalypse. So true is llie nupnim of Lord Bacon, 
that the prophecies have springing and gerniinant accomplish- 
inenls ihrougliontiiumy ages, though llicir height and fulness be 
reserved for sonic one age. (See Jhshup Hurd’s Lectures on 
the Prophecies.) 

We are told, how'ever, by St. Paul, that the expectation of 
the Creator, w'hercby even the creature should be exalted to 
be partaker of the divine nature (as the according to 

Aristotle, is toj [xbtoxos tou XoyoJ), was common to every creature, 
and not peculiar to the Jews. Accordingly we find most mani¬ 
fest proof that a tradition of this promise was transmitted from 
those who lived before the flood to the son of Jnphet. The 
Prometheus of iEachylas should be diligently compared with 
the beginning of Genesis. Hercules was the grand heuthen type 
of the seed of the woman, because the promise of a deliverer 
recorded in Genesis was coiruptcd in after times and misapplied. 
(See Parkhursl’s Meb. Lex- ty.) The Pollio of Virgil is another 
remarkable corruption of the same doctrine. (See Dr. Trapp’s 
notes, and compare the second chapter of Haggai and Isaiah 
xi. 6. in the Hebrew.) Here, then, is a great field open for 
investigation, which 1 should rejoice to see well searched. 
What has hitherto been done in tracing the tradition of the 
universal promise and consequent expectations among all na¬ 
tions, has hitherto been superficial and unsatisfactory. Tlie pro¬ 
fane memorials of antiquity ar6 most valuable, but they who do 
not use them as handmaids to divinity, do not know tlicir chief 
use, but bring them into undeserved contempt with the mass of 
mankind. 



ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

During fifteen jears v^hich have elapsed since the coni« 
meuceiiient of tiiis JournaU we have constant])' endeavored to 
procure for tho^c who particularly cultivate Eastern literature, 
(a very numerous class of our learned readers,) such information 
as might gratify their taste, and contribute to promote the chief 
object of their studies. Our pages have been occasionally in¬ 
terspersed with extracts from Oriental authors; w^e have given 

early notices of valuable or curious publirations; and indicated 
some i iiportunt collections of Manuscripts. "J'lius, in No- LX E 
we mentioned tho^)e brought to England by the celebrated tra¬ 
veller, Itriice, (chiefly Aiabic, Coptic, and 7 ^byssinian) amount¬ 
ing hi number to about one hundred; for one work among 
which, it is coufidentiy asserted, a thousand guineas have been 
ofl'ercd and refused. We briefly described tlie noble library of 
Sanscrit books (above seven hundred volumes) procured at im¬ 
mense cost in India by the late Chief Justice of that country, 
Sir Itobert Chambers, and now in the possession of his widow— 
a colicctioii of which the value may be comprehciuled, when it 

is known, (as we have learned from indisputable authority) that 
the great Sanscrit K'holar, Mr. Colebrooke, expended twenty 
thousand pounds in forming a similar collectimi, during his re¬ 
sidence among the Ei ahniins of Bengal. W e also noticed the iine 
Arabic,Persian,andTurki-'h IMss. belonging to the late ingenious 
Mr. Rich, (the h^sl India Company’s Resident at Baghdad) a 
collection which, since our uccumit of it was w'litteiK has been 

purchased for the British Museum. And we understand that for 
the Bruco and Clmnibeis Mss. above-niciuioncd, very tempting 
offers have, within a short lime, been made, especially by agents 
from the continent; but we must express our sanguine hopes 
that such inestimable literary treasures may not be exported 
from this country, but, like Mr- Rich's collection, be rendered 
accessible to the studious in our ow'n metropolis. Yet some 
apprehensions on this subject aie excited by the accounts re¬ 
ceived of many extensive purchases having lately been made 
for different sovereigns of Europe, more particularly the Em¬ 
peror Alexander, whose active>^.ad intelligent emissaries have 

paid considerable sums for ready-formed collections of Eastern 
Mss. in Paris and other places. 

It will, undoubtedly, gratify many of our readers to be in¬ 
formed that the proprietor of a very valuable collection is 
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now engaged in picparing a descriptive catalogue of it, \ihich 
will probably be laid before the public early next year. The 
Mss. ihat form this collectiou have been selected from above 
twelve hundred volumes, which, ut different periods in the course 
of five and twenty years, belonged to the same gentleman ; who, 
having exchanged, or otherwise disposed of, various duplicates 
and imperfect or badl^-written copies, reserved for his own use 
nearly four hundred of the most valuable works, chiefly Arabic, 
J^ersian, and Turkish.—Many of those volumes arc specimens 
of the most beautiful penmanship, and were purchased at con¬ 
siderable expense : some being peculiarly valuable on account 

of their antiquity ns well as of their subjects; comprehending 
History, Geography, Philology, Medicine, liotany, Zoology, 
Astronomy, Poetry, Romance, and, it may be said, almost eveiy 
branch oi literature ; the works of (hose authors most adiuircd 
amongst the Asiatics, and of many whose compositions are but 
little known in Europe. Of some, indecc?, it is supposed tliat 
no second copi<’s h:ivt* hiilicrlu been brought from the East,— 
Besides the exquisite beauty of their penmanship, we must ob¬ 
serve, that several of these Mss. are most splendidly illuminated; 
the lille-pages, heads of chapters uv sections, and margins of the 
pageSj, being richly ciiibelljslied vvitli gold, and glowing with 
the most vivid nltrainarme and other colors.—Many exhibit 
painted representations of extraordinary or interesting scenes; 
battles, feasts, linntmg-parties, different ceremonies and subjects 
selected fiom various tales ol love and war. Among these or¬ 
namented Mfrs. arc to he found some of the finest Persian 
woiks : the gicat Shahuutnek or Historical Bomauce of the 
anrieiit kings, composed about eight centuries ago by Firdausi, 
who has been styled the [lomcr of Persia—the Divan or mis¬ 
cellaneous poems of ! lafiz, wbo is often compared to (he Greek 
Anacieon—(he hnliat or complete body of Saadi’s works both 
in piosc and verse —all the compositions of Jami, Niziiini, 

Attar, Anvuri, Khacaui, Klmsiau, Saieb, Mani, Oorfi, Jclal 
ad'din Uiinn, ilalvim Sciiai, and vaiious other celebrated poets. 
Among the })rose works are some very interesting in the Aiabic 
lunguage—liistonral, geograpliical and grammatical or philo¬ 
logical, medical, inii.-:c:d, a volume (d romantic tales, and other 
rare Mss. In Persian is a considerable nuaiber of TiiTikhh or 
Chronicles ; such us the ancit [listi>iy of Ada composed near¬ 
ly nine hundred years ago by the learned Tabari or Tabri, uho 
has bc(^ii entitled the lustern Livy,—the Tarikh Auluni Ami, 
ibeJ^eAan iiema, the Tarikh CMUzidah, the as'seir, the 2V- 

mour uanidi, the Tarikh Uiiiakki^ the Tarikh Ebn Khakha 
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(translated from the >\rabic), the Kitab al Fatuah by Ebn 
Aasim al Cud, the Nizam al Tuarikh, the Fuaher al Tuarikh, 
the Wakiaa Baberi, or very interesting commentaries written 
by Sultan Babcv^, the Tartkh Maagenit and other records of 
well-known importance. But besides these ure some historical 
works of such rarUy, that among thousands of Mss. which the 
proprietor has examined both in Europe and in the East, he has 
never been able to discover a duplicate : the same may be said 
respecting some geographical and lexicographical treatises, both 
Arabic and Persian. 

But we shall close this very inadequate notice by mentioning, 
that this collection is particularly rich in a class of Mss. but rarely 
seen either in Europe or in the East; we allude to various 
works in the Zend and Pahlam^ two dialects of the ancient 
Persic language, of which the knowledge has long been con¬ 
fined to those Fire-worshippers of Persia and India, who pro¬ 
fess themselves the disciples of Zeratusht or Zoroaster ; and to 
a few Europeans, among whom the ingenious Frenchman, 
Monsr. Anquetil du Perron, may justly be celebrated as having 
most successfully studied the various dialects of this venerable 
language, as appears fronnt his laborious work entitled the Zen- 
dovista^ publislied in three quarto volumes, and comprising a 
translation into French of many compositions attributed to Zo^ 
roaster, with curious dissertations'and notes, besides a catalogue 
of the most rare Zend and Palilavi Mss. Many of these are 
found in the collection which we announce—some finely writ¬ 
ten in the large flowing Zend character, others in the more square 
Pahlavi; and we have reason to believe that there are likewise 
in this collection some vocabularies of the ancient dialects ex¬ 
plained in modern Persian, which have not been noticed by M. 
Anquetil du Perron. 

when it is observed that, besides the Zend^nd Pahlavi Mss. 
obtained in the East by that learned and enterprising French 
traveller, (and novr deposited in the Bibliotli^que du Roi at Paris) 
a few preserved at Oxford, and some in the British Museum, the 
number of ancient Persic works hitheito brought to Europe is 
very inconsiderable ; our readers couveisaiU with Oriental lite¬ 
rature will duly appreciate the value which such a class must 
add to a collection already so rich in modern Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish manuscripts. ButAve shall take another oppor¬ 
tunity of laying before our readers a more particular account 
of some among the rare and interesting works that constitute 
this valuable collection. 
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733—737* Eruditissime argumentatur Elmsleiusde his literis, 
quas scribaruin erroribus densis confuderat: adeo 

densis quidein^ ut vix etiam hac literamm luce in iis lux clara 
ac serena renideat. Nihil enioi, quod eruditorum ingenium 
hodie conjcctaverity adeo certum esse possit, ut pro vera et 
axi^S^X^ scriptoris manu habeatur. Quod hie iu editionibus 
Porsoni et Elmsleii propositum tibi legis, Wyttenbachii hariola- 
tioiiibus nititiir^ prudentissinii tamen procul dubio et acutissimi 
viri. Elmsieiiis certe vix videtur putare nebulas oinnino adhuc 
esse dissipatas : 'Vide igitur, ait^ an potiifs vlioto corruptum sit 
quam quk civ/ Ut ut hoc fuerit^ satis liquet av^[Jt.QTog, non 
hwfiOTos neccsse esse scribatur^ ut vera fiat oppositio.—Medese 
ratiocinationem de jurejuraiido coniponere licet cum Persarum 
institutis: moiiet Musarum ille amicus foutibus et 

choris, Herodotus, avayxaiijf cufL/Sacrie; oux 

l$EX0UCri (TUfCftgVElV. 

743. *Efi 3 yoO Seovg. Cf. Spxov, Iph. T. 743. Vide 

Notas VV. r)D. ad Time. vii. 50. et Hutchinson, ad Xenuph. 
Cyrop. p. 303. 

744. *'0pu fffiSov y^g: i. e. Tcpog. Sic Soph. Trach. 1187. 
Virg. ^n, vi. 351. ‘Maria aspera juro/ Cf. Spenser. F. Q. 
I. 12. 27. 3. 

74G. Cf. Soph. Trach. 1188. et Plaut. Amphit, i. 235, 6, 

747. Airog, Thucyd. vi, 34. Noi^la-ctvng uv (r^eig \vitivm eha$» 
et BfL^aTixeiTarov iv. 28. Oux ?$>) auroj, aXX* exeivov <rrgart6siv. 
Misere jurisjuratldi verba confundi Videntur in Iph. T. 744. 
ubi legendum aut JeotTw, Ksyeiv t^vSs Toitri crcif ^iKotg, aut 
JcufTfiv...roT^ ejetoTf. Cetcrum Blomfieldius aniplissiniis literis 
edidit verba ilia Ipaaavn wafleTo in Choeph. 307- Quae tamen 
non possunt esse ea ad aniussim verba quie 6 rpiyepcov ftvdo£ 

ftovel. Tamen vix tibi potes satisfacere in decretis istius- 
modi edendis. 

731, Elmsleius legit if^f^evsiv, modesteque et ut virum hones- 
turn ac liberalem decet fatetur Scha:ferum in eandein conjecturam 
incidisse; ^Scripsi/ inquit, *J/xftgve7v, ex eniendatione nieane 
dicam, an Schaeferi.F’ Utrique quidem suus debetur honos: nec 
honorem aut huic aut illi abesse licet, si seorsini et bona fide 
candem viam calcavcriut. Cetcrum, si detur juveni ignoto suas 
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in ahum efferre laudea, hanc ipaam emendationem in Porsoni 
editione novem dcccm ante anms ipsum scripsisse meniorare 
liceat: et simul haec addidisse: ^"Ejxjxeveiv olg ^uysSsro, Thucyd. 
iv. 19 . ‘ 0 8e opKog strrco oSs* ^Ejxjttevcu rp v. Sed 

iv* 118. a-irsia'et<rdui.,^ efifisveiy iv roti^ a^rrov^oug, Kadem syntaxi 
correxit crvyotfivveiv in ctivaju-uvElv in Iph. A. dS. Marklandus.’ Vide 
quam miro modo magna ingenia in unum coalcscere soleant! 

754- j^a^gcov Trogeuou. Sic ^alqm 19\ PhoRii. 935: uTtiSi 
^oLtpoov^ Aribtoph. Pint. 1079- ‘ Vade, vale/ Hon Epist- 
7(i3—4, Nuy KoLXhtvixoi twv ijJLwv ep(!)pwv, Pevijo-ojxffcrfla. 
De se loquitur, ut liquet ex fioXovrsc 1, 7^^>9. Mutal ergo 
numeros. Sic Heracl. 79- ''08', w ^evo*, ^s, a-ovg iriju-a^cov 
6so6g : 032. IJupiiJ'fx.sy, eta Sij y* vupov<rlcK, 

7(37- &e. ^ Vii qiu^qrio iio-tninim quondam fidiida 

rerun], Qui inilii cpufugiuin, qiii inilu pojlus eias,' Ovid. 
'Frist. V, 


77E Hec, 8 OI. ^pTjtrflai xara yvttfjxijv Tpovotg, 

783, /voVjxov i^tructurani hahes nalurtV rcrimi 

coiisciitancam. Sed, ut bene iiotinn est, vaiiatur; ut ocfj.‘pi6e)s 
TTi'TrKoig xugot, llcc.4.'iO.: tt/.* 6»vo*JTav '^ChXoic ~^u?^Xcv, 577-^ et 
sic in verbis exXJw, ^(opso^au PXjrAy'traa;, (rxL-Adxj <7vXuw, ^Cc. 

788. higeiiiosa sane sunt qua- I'llin.ilenis tractavi! dc con- 
structionc hoiiini verbormn : cvri; Ittiv 6crTJc... Ingeniosc iiovi- 
tatciji detexit; ingoniose eaus inunivit. 

8(H). TY^g ysol^vyo^j rsKV’MSi Sc- lx ; scu ev xoAttoic^ 

ut supplevit ij)so I'uripldcs in lid. 1 159- 

804. '//fry^^arav, Pent' Lennepins, v,r ille aculissiinus, eoqiie 
majoii dignus lande qui non ingeniosioia qiirun verioi-a ftcnpserit, 
deducit ^fTv^og ab sedeo, Propius quideni deduxisset ab 
^7aj. At, ciiiii in hanc rem incidciitn, non abs> rc fiu rit, opirior. 


lectores monuisse quam turpi sileptio abdita* juceant illiiis inagni 
viri Observationes ad Slirjics Oiicca; Luiguu?, Plcrumque 
omnino ncglcctui .sunt: ntisqnain satis ab iis etiani, qui ud 
verarn Gntcoiuin vocabuloniin notitiain pervenire voluiit. 


cvolvuiitur. Ad quam eausom hanc inertiam referemus ? Ad 

auctoris inscitiam, petulantiani, incertanique conjcctiirarum 
rativiUem ? Hoctus quidem itie, si quis sit in otbc terraruni 


doctus : et, quaiiquani, ut magnos \ii*os decet, sprevit humuni 
fugiente peuiia; quanquani a Milgaribus pravisque erroribus 
pedem dedexit, et sna fretus rnentc suisque bonis ingenii 
dotibus nova teiitavit, non idcirco eaxub cucos in fossam induxit, 


sed stabili pede Aiinoque gradu fidcivil. Pcrpendc modo 

rationes, quibus fere Lt'xica Gra?ca.s voces dcrivent: quam ab- 
.surdc, quam incongruc, quam insulsc omnia spolient, confuii- 
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dant, obtundant! Nuperi editor Lexici multa in melius pro- 
movit: sed quanta vi daninanda est iata ratio, qua tot verba 
ad Hebraeam origineiu deduxit. Multa quidetn orientalia vo« 

cabula, et ea Xsyofnya, in versione LXX. legentibus 
obviam eunt: et ab Hebrscis procul dubio pbtenda: sed nullo 
niodo in hac via insistendum est, ubi facillime e Graeco fonte 
derivari possunt. Nomina aniinalitim ct plantarum adeo incerta 
sunt origine, ut ab hac parte in exteris lingiiislatissime evageris. 
Sed quid tandem dicemus de i&tiusmodi dcrivationibus, quibiis 
partirn ex ohentali, partim e Or%ca lingua vocahuKi potuntur f 
nempe, quibus ab a priv. et Persica voce deducilur ? 

Audi magni verba Valckenaeni: ‘Linguae Griecie radices 
iiutivse miilam habent aHinitateni cum liiiguis orientalibus. 
I'ormie quidem nomiiium productsv, quod ad bonum, s«pe cou- 
veniuiUcum Flebneis : sed fortuita est ista convenientia : nani 


lenucimuni IJdbraicx* originis, quod ptirfia facies ostentabat, 
illiid oinne dilubitur, qiiain primum i.sta vocal>ula rcferiiutur ad 
suam originein Gra^cam/ Cetcruin, ut ad jicunepiuiii rcdeam, 
bene fecit J^oiidincnsis ScapuLe Lexici ccbtor, qui, qua? de 
etyniologia Linguie Gnecx' scnpsit Ilarniarus, ejecerit, et in 
eonim luciiin Letiiicpii Obseivationes, a Sclieidio editas, 
Valckenaeni, IJeinsteilmsii, et Scheidii cliaui consiliis dilatas, 
substituent. Sed nimis ab iiivepto dLspalamur, 

810. i'ol bs (Tyyyvci/xjj xiystv TaS’ eo"r(, jttjj ^a(r^ouorav, aig eyca, 
xaxwj. 'Ilg eyai {iruar’^u)). Quod itu posiluiii vix nostra 

lingua tuletit. Sed non raio cam structuram exhibuerunt 
(irasci scriptores, I'liucyd-4. 70: VJtto t*vwv avSjiv,. .(SoyXojtJbs- 
vwv jxeT«(rT^va* tov xoV/tov, xct) eg Sj^/xoxpar/av, wtmep oi 'ASr,vscIoiy 

Tpi^Gti. 5, 29: ttoAjv ... 5>ijxox^«TCUjULsv);v (ZcTTsp xaS ayrof, Xen. 

Cyrop, lllitcll. p. :i 40 . evoj S’ iv^pog ttoKu ivvaru)T=gou ri eyai vlov^ 
817. Thucyd. (i. Q2 : '^EpLOiys ajiwi u/xig eg TotXuiTroipiuv Trutrav 

XgwOoei, 

825—6. Confer Alcest. 985, P8f). Quem ad moduni 
Luripidcs in fragnieuto : Ss /jlos yrrspuyeg Trsp) vmtco xoA 

TO. Setgiivcov igaevroi TreSiXa apjxo^JTai. /3a(rojW-ai t’ sic ulispot woXw 
aepSe'tg, Z)]vl 7po(rfb/^cuv. Quibuscuiii cf. lloratii secuudain 
Oden secuiidi Carminuiu Libri. 


842. Vulgatam defeiidit Elmsieius docetquc isgwv Troraftouv 
voKtv esse Athenas. In quod incidil doctus quidam vir 

in Classico Diario, IL 566 p. 

846. Vix potes verba jtter aXXtvv expedire, si earn sequaris 
interpunctioneni quam dedit Porsoims. Multa sane multi: sed 
bene, ut opinor, fier aXXcov cum pra^cedentibus conjunxit Elms- 
leius i et bene ex teuebris dedit lucem: ‘ Dedi c Erunckiana 
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rkv oarlav jcter* aXkm, i. e« ni fallor^ r* o. 6. (£$ ol aXkoi 
voXirai/ 

852— a, IIos versus nulla mauus in integram lucent re&ti- 
tuiBse videtur. Nec est quid miremur. Rem desperatatn esse 
moiiet Porsonus; illo Musarum Grsecarum augur et certus 
antistes. Rrgo omiies omnia teiitaverunt, ticc aliquid firmuui 
ac stabile excogitarunt. E mala scriptura, ait Clmsleius, me- 
liusculani efficies Icgendo: Il66ev dgitrog ^ ^ptvo$ ^ rixvots 
<re$ev, Hotpilav rs ^uvav wpo\rayovQ'a roA^av* TsKvoig Keiskius 

e suo depromscrat. Sed lia^c Elmsleiaiia sententik tantuni 
difficultatis^ quantum communis lectio, secuni ferre videtur. 
Vix cam possis expedire. Accedat, quod iiiterpunctio sententiani 
gravet, ct verba TSKvoig <re(lsv ab ukimis liorum versuum vocibus 
male distrahat. Pro ij fppsvh$ i], qua; Porsonus baud dubie 
corrupta censet, scriptor quielam in Cfas&ko Diario IV. 564- 
exintie tentavit a^ptvi <rij, Utec tamen inter ambigua Graeca- 
nim literaruni nmnerentur iiece-sse : luec lectio viilgo probatur, 
donee ab altera proculcatur: et procul dubio, ubi taiita seges 
estingeniosarum conjecturarum, ubi adeo patet campus in quo 
spatientur et licentius cfFeruntur doctorum virorum sagacitas ct 
industria, vix licet fore sperare Lit quid pro vero ao omnibus 
excipiatur. 

860. 0oiv/av: quae erit sanguinolenta. Sic vs, 1249. Phoen. 
604. Thonisotms iii. 1013 : * And dyes the purple seas with 

gore.^ Scholiastes ad Orest. 1478, explicat joteAav per )u.eAav- 
6vi<roiisvQV. At dc his jam monuimus ad 1.297. bujus I'abulse. 

862. KeXsuaSelg aniiquam hie retinct,notioiiem : nempe a xeXeo 
ducendum est, cx quo duxerunt ' celsus/< procella/ &c. Vid.‘ 
Notas ad Thucyd. i. 42. et cf. Odyss, P. 669. 

866. ‘PttS/cof supplct in Androin. 745. 'Peram et 

perferam’habet Plaut. Amph. ii. 2. 14. 

870. Av<rix,iVoilvu)» Vide Uesyeb. et Suidam, ubi et Kusterum. 

882, a f^ereivui pendet^ non a xpijv. Quare non opus est 
cur legamus, Xen. Cyiop. 33B, p. Ed. Hutchins. ToCrovg 
yoip Ivojuii^s /xaAnTTa elSIvcci, av ccutoc wsto SaltrOcn jxaSeTy, 

891. Singularis lapsus est i^eKQar\ quod habent aliqui 
MSS. Sed cximie cuusam inonstrat Klmslcius. Nec mirum 
SI similes verborum ternmiatioues oculos ad obliquum retorse- 
runt, quum eadcin ics in causji tarn sa^pe fuerit ut versuuni et 
sententiarum lacunas dcrent, Sed hecc transcribentibiis hodie- 
que stepissime cveuiunt. 

S92. "'Afta et fLSTa longo intervallo separanlur. Shv rexyoif 
vs. 3140. 

899* Quid esse potest magis insulsum corrcctlone Musgravii, 
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cal pro ka/ f Vix quco confiisas mentis rationes explicare 
quibus illud verbum in Kuripidem infercire volucrit. Sed ista 
currigcndi cacoethes etiam doctissimos inludos et ludibria facile 
sediicit. Bene vulgatam defendit Elnisleius. 

901. Vix persuadent Elmsleii dogmata de Tefe/vijV; quod 
Porsonus intactuni reliquit^ et ne in suspicionem quidem in- 
duxit* ' ^on dicitur repeTvoj, aiit repeivof, sed o regijv, ^ 

rkpsivaJ At, si vir doctus dixisset 'Generaliter dicitur/ non e 
scope aberrasset. Quid i quod omnes formae, quam amplecti- 
tur Grasca lingua, lam variarum formarum cupida, in unam 
eandenique formam hactenus in fatis est, aut, iit lloinerus facete 

loquitur, fisiv ey ywvwiv, ut redigaiitur et coarctentur? Tollite 
b:!rbaruni decretuni. inspice cumulatas verborum (proprie 
verba intellige) formas. Non solum (S^co, sed jSatrxw: quin iii- 
veniuntur/Sa/vet}, et et Non solum (rraw, et Vo-Tijfn : 

sed cTTsw, unde oreag : ct Grvm, obscacna vox Aristophanica. 
Non solum fleco, et Ti5>jjcti : sed flow, quod/ni fallor, optime ex- 
jdicat trium qiuituor vcrbonin) origiiieni, quie hactenus virus 
doetos latnit. 0co^ jam bene notum cst a fli derivari: pono, 
impono, sc. mulctam. lit ilomerus dixit eT(0^(roju,£v. Sed 
quid de acervus, faciemus ? Similiter a 0a> aut flow, cujus 

])rieteriluni ]>assivum TiUcofiut, ‘Acervus rerum simu/po.sitarum 

seu congcslarum/ verba sunt Scapulie ad Qr/ficov, quam vocein 
aVlauis Jumdiu docuit esse *Hellenicam formam tow 6ot>iJuos* 
Sr^uMv a Tfflijju-a*, pret. pass, fl/w, ut ficoju-oc a Ooeo, Ergo Theo- 
pinastus dixit ; 'Kuv crlros 0=pi(r^j£i^ elc 0w|U.oiy cruvrefl^.—Quid 
de funis? ' Nescio/ ait Blomfield. ad A^sch. Again. 

28<), ^ an flwficf et eandem habeant originem/ Vere vide- 

tiir suspicatus esse: nam flw/xiy^ et flwjtto^ eadem stirpe oriri 
vidciUur: Ow/jloc est acervus, generaliter: flwjttiy^ autem acervus 
glomerum simul ct in fiineni obvolutorum. Unam ad- 

liuc coiijecturani addere liceat- Quam ad stirpem investigabiniiis 
600 ^, adulator: flwTTEuw, £uhilor ? Eeniiepius a flow : sed sc nescire 
quare, fatelur. Similiter reduxit Scheidiiis : sed videtur tenebris 
tenebrosu teiicbrassc, duin causam explicat: ^ llaud dubic flw\{/ a 
flwTTw, quod a flow; quod, si compoiiamus cum fluw, impetum 
quendam ctconciutionem videtur notassc: eximie autem alacri- 
tateni ct fervorcni,quo allcui^ ad nutum ipsius,obsequaris.' Quam 
melius tacuisset, quam talia proftidisse ! Alteram ergo tente- 
nius viam : 0ew est, pono, simul pono, (ut Scapula jam supra 

dixit), compono: Sow idem sonat: crgoflw\p cst is, qui vultu est 
composito et ad adiilaiidum ficlo. ‘ Composilusin obsequium,' 
ct ‘falsi lie fe&linautes vultuque composito/ verba sunt ^raciti. 
Ut ergo icdoam, cum tauta segea sit Gia^canim ioiiiiarum, non 

VOL. XXXII. CI.Jl, NO. LXIIL L 
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temeraria manu violandae sunt ptene etiam inusitatae formse. 

906. notpBfivoXmu vertit Stephanus : alias sibi nuptias mer- 
canti seu comparanti prater jam ante contractas. Sed hoc potius 
vageju.9rcoXo5vTi sonuisset. Veite ergo; quiveraatur nuptiis^ &c. 
Ceterum pessimc jtentasse videtur Musgraviiis voasoog pro iroVf*. 

910. Oux afpovTiirrcof: sic et Soph. Trach. 36fi. 

9I8. Optime Reiskius ctvTfi, Oc ^Koopois consule Rustath. 

ap, Briiiick. ad Soph. Trach. 849- 

9Sl4. 85 oSffctj Trach. 1064, 

928. Eig e/xouff Xoyouff: fortasse^ to words with me. Sic 
o7xrw <rw Andr. 62 : sed talia nuUi fines circumscribunt. 

934. ’^9raigo]ttev. JloSa supplet lilectr. 774, 

937. *Av pro Ap\ quod Porsouiis e conjectura dedit, defendit 
jHermaiiniis ad Vigerum^ ut et Elmsleius : qui^ * Tantiini abest,’ 
ait, ^ut soloecuni sit ovx uv kl Trsltrotifii, ut, particiila £v omissa, 
non o*jK ol 8 x £1 TTSiTCfiixif scd ovK oliot s! TrelfToo dici deheat.’ 
Acutissimc dicitur : et sane mireris quonam more haec loqiiendi 
formula magnum Porsoiiuni lutucrit. 

940. ilium : quod habes ap. 1. 1293, Phoen. 167I. &c. 
sed quosdam latuit Grammaticos, qui id solum pro forma 
plurali et duali accepermit. 

948. £u8aijLibov^a'6i 8’ oi^ ev, ocKKd piv^lcc: cf, Blumf. ad 
Theb. 1(X). 

950. Cf. Scnecam Med. 570, &cc. 

951. AlBooa-i : pro eScoxe. Sic 1. 1319, et Hec. 1124. * Mittit' 
Virg. JEu, ix. 361, ‘daf 302- Quin et pro Scio-fi videtur 
usurpari ap. Iliad, i. 261. 

934- Sic trwpiXTOL e^ovre^ -. . ou fxefi.irTa Xenoph. CjTOp. 
Hutch, Ed. p. 107 ; et Miltoii. xi, 340, * no despicable gift/ 

962. Kslvric 6 iulpLODV, Sic otJ^ rju^oov to^e Hec. 272* Tw¥ 

vKstovoov 6 xgaTog l(rr» Thucyd. li. 87. ' Ciijiis vulturis hoc eril 
cadaver/ Martial is.—Sed xsim, in xsTva vov aiSu 6eog, non facilH- 
mum est, Puto idem esse ac ra xsivrig^ Sic xeiv, ut videtur, pro 
Ta xe/va;v in Hippo!, 884. ' Vtramquc ducel ruinam,’ Hor. Od. 
pro, utriusque. ' E manibus iUis,^ Pers. i. 38. 

9O3—4. Sentenlia non ud aniussim ponderatur. ^uyoig non 
satis accurate respondet ^oy(jfig : pro qua voce potius schbere 
dehuisset Euripides aut aliquid tale. Sed fatendum est 
talia ubique oculis obvenire. Et ^o^y^g est pro vita nmissa, 
i. c. niorte. Et hoc commune. Sic twv (rsup^irm Thucyd. iii. 

58. ^oodg Jph. Taur. 150. quod qiiidem vertit ipse Markland. 
ob vitam A miss am. Sic Xen. Cyr. p. 187. I. 4. ed. Hutchins* 
Virgilius iEn. v. 483. * Hanc tibi, Eryx, meliorem animam 
pro morte Darctis Persolvo/ ubi sane locutionis ratio est digna 
^quaiii mireris : cjiismodi eiiim est aut cssc debet, si proprietatem 
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linguse respexeris, * hanc animam pro anim^ Daretis.’ Unum 
aliud tnetnorabo, nec illuci niemoratu indignum: 'Qui vita 
bene credat emi, quo tendis^ honorem>^ ix. 206. ubi 

' vita’ est pianissinie, vita amissa^ perdita^ persoluta. 

OGO- E\g xeVp. -. Be^aerdai- In vs. 978. w^epolv. Has parti- 
culas quandoque jungunt; ut If r^f vaOf lju./3aevrEf Thiicyd. i. 18. 

977- 'iov v478a x6<rfji,ov. Sic Orest. 1395. fi^ecriv (nSapeot<rtv 
*i4(S«. Ceteruni non male videtur Lennepius deducere vocem 
ab aig, uihg, quod componit cum irig, quse vox copulata 
cum faeminitia voce adjectiva signiiical, vapor^ tenebrse. Nec 
tamcn diffiteor non male derivari ex u et Idoo seu eiSw, ex impene- 
trabili caligine qusc legit et obfuscat Orcum, et impedit quo 
minus oculis cernanl ii qui claustris inferorum iucliisi vitum 
agunt tenebrosam- Ni fallor, aliqua^ voce stall certe more 
sunt derivaiidse. Quid ergo dixeris deaiTEw? quo more deri- 
vftrisf Certum cst vocem uirrig, quam Theocritus posteris 
tradiJit, et quatn optime Ernestius explicate ^ qui suum 
uinatorc'm utrinqiie comitatur^ et a latere eju^ non discedit/ de- 

duci ab a, valde, et elp ; unde, ilo, &c. Quid ergo? 
nonne satis patet ctWicio ex eodem foiitc profluere ; sc. undiqiie 
eo ut mcndicus, ut petani et solicitern precibus. Mira sunt ad 
lianc rein Homeri verba : 8’ Tju-ev aiT^crwv ^wtu 

ExacTTOv, nivTOfTS ipsycoVy dg ei TTTcw^fOf TwAai Nec 

sileiitio prjetereain el ab Ixavw, venio, eo, pro- 

fluunt* 

1004—7. Nota quoties vox uyye?^\oo repetatur. TaS' oi 
fuvaSa TOitTiv ef)jyyeXju,£Voif. a* fxik’ auflif MeHv riv iyyeXXcov 
t6^v}v Oux olSa’ S’ eafaXijv euayysXoy, "//yvsiAoef oV ^yysiKxg^ 
^udi lluuieruni in Od. 'F. 204—-208 : S’ Sg* axoijov<rtig 

jpsfi Sixgvu, r^xsTo 8= xpwf 'fig SI xaTuTrixsT Iv axpoTroXomv 
opsa‘<riVy "//v t Evpog xareTij^cv, eirtjv Ze^vpog xotTu^soot^ Trixo(x,ev^g 
h' upc€ TToraftOi 7rA.^floi;a*< peovTff. T^g rfjXSTO xuk^ vetpifiot 

Sctxpvy^eova-vjg. Vide Popium, .^eu potius Jlroouiium, super ba!C 

verba annotantem. 

1007- Cf. Markland. ad Iph. A. 649- 

1009- recte defcndit P- K. *'^y£i nempe subintellige. 
Sic Jl. i. 603- ouTi jxs TfltuTijf Xpioo Juv. Sat. i. 89- * alea 

quando Hos aniinos/ sc. invasit, egit. In nostro loco Icrri 
Satxpusiv intelligil P. £. sed eodem redit. 

1015. Oratiu est liicc pulcberrima et ardeiitissima, qu^ 
alteram majori laude digriam frustra tentaveris quaerere- Tamen 
comparentur orationes iihe apud Miltoniim Molonhi ii. 51 — 
105, Satanae iv. 32 —113, Adami x- 720—844. Euripides bis 
orationibus iTroTop^otg est celcberrimus: de quo loquendi geiicre 
videatiir Popius ad Od. JJ. 434—447. 
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1016* *T^8^cwv r^v riwopiav to 5 xecS’ ^fiepav Thucyd. 3. 82: 

xa9’ ^}. avayxfltiou Tpo^^$ 1- 2. 

1022 * XsKTpa na) yvvotixa xa) yaitr^xiov^ E6vis> Tautolo- 
giam incusat Keiskiiis, ct yvvstlxu$ corrigit. Legendo tamen 

yumlxac neque au^etur nequc miuuitur tautologia, ut bene 
notat P. £. £t legendo yuva^xa^ metrutu perit. Sed confer 
illud Ilomericanum, Od. 404, fj^syotpov xat\ Bwfj,a xot) avX^v. 

1023. Niniis subtiliter emendat P. £* avot^r^sSiiv, Redi ad 
nostram notam ad 1. QOl, Quod Ej-p^eSov formatur ab Ecrp^ov, 
indc non sequetur (r^e&eo non posse esse tempus pra'sens. 
Quid quod nova oiniiiiio vox orta est ex Etrp^ov. Non novum 
est hoc ct incognilum^ sed centics ct millies auditum. Sic 

<rx^x£o est vox temporis praesentis, formata ab etmjxa: et 
futurum habet o-Tij^a). Ceternm cf. Ipb. -A. 732 : Tl; 8’ avao*- 
<pXoya ; Phoeii. 334; syco h* ovtb aoi irvpls ivrj^u faij 
vep/iov evyafjioig, Sed \mc P, K. jam nolaverat. 

1033. *E7r uXX^ elldg rpi7re(rT Aristoph. Plul. 317- 

1037- "Sis O'* ISouo** ev op^pi^aai JlccvvtrTUTr^v Trpoo'O^tVj <^)rest. 
1018. Cf. lleracl.373, 

1038— 9- Cerno diversos modos : oTp^erai—elSsv. Sic oTSa, 

ut‘novl’upud Latinos: Thucyd. vi. oew ret fih oT8a, 

T« 6’ y/x:reg« Scc. Portasse tainen dc re qu;c diu ob oculos 
versabatur dicit. Sed, si res sic se habet, olx^rai pro 
ponitur. 

1041. Ti ; Non faciljs urc tamen rara loqucjjdi forma. 

Tl 8 ^ we^rovOct, ila e>plicat Sclioliastcs, el^ olxiov £X7rc(roucra tcov 
waldctjv; Potter vertit ; W/n/iZ/is tenrlcn/ess? Ad Hippolytum 
Moiikius dixtrat: ‘7'/ Traa-ystg; pl<;rumque inlerpietaiitur, 
Quid facis ? IMilii potius videtur congrucrc cum noslratiuni 
locutione, R7/6ff aih i/ouT Feliciter vidctur verti: et vis sua 
roS 7rd<ry€iv satis servatur- Sed peril in vulgata interprelalione, 

1045 — 1052. Ilcec verba varie pro variis doclorum ingeniis 
accepta sunt. Et sane obscuriora sunt. Certatur pra*cipue de 
^poh^t et de 8ifl£^9rpw. Videtur Medea quasi voluisse stipsam 
decipere : ergo vafraquadani obscurilate loquitur ct nos decipit. 
His arcedat quod repeiitaneo impetu sua identidem inutat con- 
silia. Jam bis dixerat, yxtptna consiiia Jugulandi 

liberos. Sed rursiis mutat mentem iiidibrii timer intolerabilis : 
fiouXoi^m yiXeoT opXsiVf roitg Ejxoa^ a^rifj^iovgi 

Hactenus per siccum Icniter incedimus. Iiide pergit : ToXftij- 

T 80 V taS* ; quod non per se satis facile est intellectu, sed forte 
cxplicatur per sequens aXXdi: certcita iicccssccst cxpliccmus ut 
non isti particular obstciiius : si scrvcni liberos, opus cat ut ha;('. 
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patiar. Aut: opus est ut consilium perpetrare audeatn. Sensuni, 
quem prius dedi, pra^bent ilia Chori verba in Hecuba : at to 

6 oDXov C 05 ; xatxov ae», ToXjctce fl’a XP^f ^5 wxw/4evov : 'pQ- 

titur et sustinet/ Scapula. Alter sensus perpetrandi saepissime 
cernitur: sed non ita bene coiigruit cum rw aMa. Jam non liqui- 
dum est quid vclit xai et irpohQai et (ppsv), in sequentlbus. £t, si 
quid videam, iiec P. E. nec alii interpretes lui*c satis perspicua 
faciunt. Sed nec nos ita aiulaces sumus ut obscuritatem pene- 
trare coneniur. Nec satis inter interpretes constat quid velint 
cl sequciitia : is 0s/jttj Tragelvai toT^ e/juoio’t fly/utacriv, Airtf 

fisKyjau. P. E. sensum quem dederat Scholiastes exhibet, et 
Keiskii interpretationemMonge diversam :’quse cum noncongruat 
vulgatis verbis, vulgata verba corrigenda censet Reiskius« Quo- 
ziiodo in his tenebris rectum possumus iter tenere ? Plane limo 
circumvolvimur, ncc ulla ratio estquanosmet libere'mus. Se- 
quuutur verba, quee inehercule nos viiictos«arctiori catena vinci- 
unt, et cajcos densiori caecitate obruuntr^^sTpa 8 * ou Audi 

inodo contrarius interpretum versioues : Porti, * Manum vero 
nicam cff.DK non corrumpam neque polluam •/ lleatbii, ^ Manum 
nieam non corrumpam, MisEiiicoKDiA scilicet/ Et Reiskius, 
VLilgutoium verborum obscuritate iinpciictrabili satis percept^ 
et iioneste exposita, ‘itcriim conjecUiris iudulget/ Heu! 

Quie saga, quis nos solvere Tlicssalis Magus veiicnis ? quis 
potent Deus ? Vix illigatos nos Irifornii Pegasus expedict 
Chiiiixra !*' 


AJNCIENT INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED 

AT CYRENE. 

A 


Wk liave lately received from Holland the Lellrc a M, 
lliton/ RochcitCf AlanOrc dc fJn^titnt de Frauce^ Sfc.a Paris, 
sur une Inscviidion m caradcre^ Fhaikkm et Gren recemmenl 
deconvertc a Ci/renc ; par JI. A, H(imakcr,AlembredeP Institut 
des Pai/s Fiax,* Ac, printed a few months ago at liCyden. In this 
letter the learned professor offers many ingenious remarks on 
an extraordinary inscription of which some lines are in Phoeni¬ 
cian, and others in Greek characters, which s/sem to have 
already engaged the attention of M. G^senius, M. Bockh, 
M. Kopp, M, Belleniiaim, and other able antiquaries. A 
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lithographic copy of the inscription represents, besides the 
characters, a winged chariot drawn by two serpents:—^in the 
chariot are two blazing torches. Leaving to M. liaoul llochette 
the task of explaining this symbolical device, (which may refer 
to the sect of Qphites,) M. Hamaker restricts himself to 
observations merely philological and paleographic, respecting 
the plausible sense of the Phoenician words. Although but 
little is knowm of ancient Cyrene, yet we might naturally ex¬ 
pect to find a combination of Greek with Phoenician in a 
colony originally of Thera, an island peopled equally by Greeks 
and Phoenicians. It appears from Herodotus and Callima¬ 
chus, that the ancient name of Thera w as Kal/kla (KaXAiVrij to 

TO 8^ WTEpov ouvojxce Orjprf), .Hut it cannot be imagined 
that the Phceniciuns gave u Cireek name to this island. KaHisia, 
then, may reasonably be supjiosed a corruption of some Phoe¬ 
nician name: and Al.,llamnker thinks it probable that the origi¬ 
nal colonists denominated the island Kamtza,7T£'y^,ivom katwtz, 
a verb signifying to hunt, cither because the place abounded 
with game, or on some other account, and that the Greek word 
Thera is increlv a translation of the Phoenician name. Keconi- 
mending to critics in philology and etymology M. Hamaker\s 
learned remarks on this extraonliiiary insciiptioii, we shall 
here content ourselves with quoting, as a proof of the extreme 
uncertainty to which such remnants of antiquity are liable, the 
different interpretations of two Pliuenician lines, according to 

our author and M. Kopp. In Hebrew characters this inscrip¬ 
tion is thus lead bv M, Hamaker : 

n'jn K‘?an ms"? inn'? 

*113 Djrni? 12 i2Dn mn njnJi 

and thus translated, “A notre Maitressc Tholath, ct a notre 
Maitre^ notre Seigneur, Ic Seigneur de la clcmence Tholad, a 
cause dc la vendaiige, lla^sobed le fils de Abiam (a dcdi6 ce 

monument) Solon son veeu/' But according to M. Kopp, the 

words arc 

Ti inN pn ia2«‘? bby2 pru nb jin 

T)7Dj;2j? p PTDH m nnp 12 

and he would translate them as follows Une famille s’est 
aiHig6e, a cause d’un domic (c^est-ii-dire, dhin mort) tandis 
qu'elle ctoit occupee a fairc notre pierre (ou, eu deposant [ie 
niort] dans notre pierre). Baal Hamman (c. a. d. le Soleil) vous 
a assujetis en traiichant des terns. (Jneloi souinis Haszad Ie 
fils d'Abamel.'' 
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A TREATISE on CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 

compiled frovi the Holy Scriptures (done ; by John 
Milton. Trmisldledfrom the original by Charles 
R. Sumner, M.A. Librarian and Historiographer to 
His Majesty, and Prebendary of Canterbury. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1825. 1 Vol. Qto. pr. 21. lO^-. 

Part 1. 

In the Preface to the Translation, the following account is 
given of the discovery of ihe work before us, and of the eviden¬ 
ces of its authenticity. 

It is well known, and has been recorded by all the biographers 
of Milton^ that about the year l(jo3 or 1650, (coincident with 
his retiring from public business, as appears from some docu¬ 
ments cited by Dr. Sumner in his preface,) Milton engaged in 
the composition of three great works, one of which was a Sys¬ 
tem of Divinity, coinpifed from the Holy Scriptures. In 1823, 
Mr. Lemon, who was employed in an examination of the re* 
cords in the Old Stale Paper Oflice, Whitehall, discovered a 
Latin MS. bearing title, Joaimis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina 
Christiana, ex saens duiUaxai libris petita, Disquisitionum Libri 
duo posthumi.'* it was found among a collertioti of papers 
relative to the Popish plots of 1677, &c. itself enclosed in an 
envelope, with the direction, Fo Mr. Skinner, Merchant.’' 
Cyriac Skinner, Merchant, the friend and pupil of Milton, is 
known from other authorities to have been in possession of this 
work, which was committed to him, uncertain for w'hat purpose, 
by llie author himself. Prom a paper discovered in the same 
office, and subsequently quoted by Dr. Sumner, it would 

appear that the MS, had passed from the hands of Cyriac into 
those of another Skinner, a brother or relation of the former. 
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and that it had been eeized with other papers in the possession 
of the said Skinner, on suspicion of treasonable matter bein^ 
contained among them. The MS» is written in two different 
bands, tlie former of which is supposed to be that of one of the 
author’s daughters,, the latter that of his nephew Edward Philipps. 
Fac-similes of both are given, as also of one in the MS. of MiU 
ton's poems preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
which agrees remarkably with the first of the two hand-writings. 
Were there no other testimony to its authenticity, however, the 
agreement of the opinions with those of Milton, the tone and 
disposition of mind which it exhibits, tlio striking coincidences 
both of thought and phraseology with his other works, English 
as well as Latin, potlical as well as prose, tiie peculiar style of 
arguing, in short, the Miltonic character which every one con¬ 
versant with his works will recognise, and which could not by 
any possibility have been counterfeited, are sufficient to identify 
it with the lost treatise of Milton. Our limits arc too brief fur 
an extended review of so large a work ; we must content our¬ 
selves with a short character of the book, an analysis, and one 
or two extracts. 

Many readers, who have probably made up their mnids to 
expect displays of poetry and ekMjuciicc in a wmk iioiii .such 
a writer, on such a subject, will be siirjiriseci and disipjiointed 
on finding nothing but pujc arguihent delivered in llie plainest 
language, and intermixed with large citations from Sciijiture. 
This, however, resulted inevitably from the nature of the under¬ 
taking. Milton had no notion of mingling together the styles 
appropriate to dift'erent species of composition; his judgment 
in this respect waf strict and tliscrintlnnling ; w'hcre he meant 

history, he would not write jioetry; where he nieniit exhortation, 
be would not wi it'e discussion. The pieseiit treatise consists of 
u series of propositions, embracing the whole .of Christian theo¬ 
logy, according to Miltoti’s view s of it, and illustrated severally 
by Scripture texts (which forma considerable part of the volume). 
Where an ampler explanation of his meaning is requisite, or 
where the doctrine advanced has been matter of dispute, he 
enters more largely on the subject; and the discussions, to w bicb 
this gives rise, con.stitute the peculiar interest of the volume. 
Scripture, however, is his final resort, and the basis of all his 
arguments. It is evident that he laid great stress on this point, 
both from the title of his w^ork. (^'ex sacris duntaxat libris 
petita,’'—words, which, on this account, wx think, ought to have 
been retained in the title page) and from its uniform tenor. Even 
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those who are familiar with hie other w^orks, will scarcely be 
prepared for ihe extraordinary proofs, which are here exhibited of 
Milton's knowledge of the Bible. On every subject he has a 
host of authorities ready, such as the most extensive memory 
could never have enabled him to collect, w|(liout the aid of a 
deep intimacy with every part of the sacred volume, and an at¬ 
tentive study of tlieir contents. In this point he was probably 
never surpassed. In argument, be is close, cautious, strongly 
opposed to vagueness and to scholastic intricacies, and keeping 
carefully in view the matter of dispute. His inferences are, 
perhaps, frequently too narrow, and grounded on an ovcrlitcral 
acceptation of the text. This, however, is the result of his rigid 
fidelity to the principle which he had set up to himscll^ of un¬ 
qualified submission to the authority ofScripture; not of a want 
of enlarged views, in which respect he rose far above the level 
of his own age, including the majority of his coadjutors as well 
as of his opponents. y\ltugelher, the work bears deeply im¬ 
pressed on it the mark of an upright and religious mind—a mind 
deeply sensible of its duty, and indefatigable in the performance 
of it; habituated to laborious reflection, on all subjects ; unos¬ 
tentatiously courageous in the investigation of truth, and superior 
to interest or fear. The pride of human reason is undoubtedly 
discernible, although tempered by religious submission; but of 
liis other besetting sin, that bitterness which mingled itself with 
iiis earlier ]>olitical and theological controversies, scarcely a trace 
is visible. There is no recurrence to petty disputes, no peevish 
invective, no show of self-devoted zeal in the defence of a 
favorite, but unpopular* dogma : a majestic calmness breathes 
over the whole. His enmities were the result of the occasion, 
and with the occasion they expired. Such will always be the 
case, where a love of truth, and not interest or private pique, 
is the actuating motive. 

Of the doctrines here laid down, it may be sufficient here to 
state, that in all important points, with one exception, they coin¬ 
cide with the belief of the Christian church in general. VVesay, 
on all important points, because his peculiar opinions on the sub¬ 
ject of the Sabbath, divorce, polygamy, &c. cannot be considered 
as at all affecting the substance of Christianity. Of the excep¬ 
tion above alluded to, (which, our readers are probably aware, re¬ 
lates to the doctrine of the Tiinity,) we shall have to speak 
hereafter. On the five controverted points relative to election, 
&c. he is decidedly Armenian; an<l with regard to Church dis¬ 
cipline, Independent. One topic on which he especially dwells 
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neque propugnatoribus finnatam satis aut defensam: perpetax; 
diligentiae veriquo reperiendi indefesso studio, non credulitati sapinse 
proposita esse a Deo eliam in religione omnia, turn fadtc per- 
spGxi; rcstare adhuc plura qnam pufabam ad HCiiptinaium normam 
sanctius exigenda, acruratinsque reformanda. Milii eerie lianc ratio- 
nom incundo ita satjsfactum est, ut quid credeiiduin jd sacris, quid 
dutitaxat opinandum sit, percepisse nunc non diflidcrcni: siimmoque 
solatio fuit, magnum me, Deo bene jurante, siibsidiiiin iidoi inibimet 
cornparasse, vcl tbesaiirum poiius repostiissc: neque iiriparatiim 
deliinc fore, neque semper animi dubium quoties reddenda fidei ratio 
fuisset, ^ 

Hsc si omnibus palam facio, si fraterno, quod Dcnm testor, atqne 
amioo erga omnes uioitales animo, ho'C, quibus mclins aut pretiosins 
mbit habeo, quam possum latissimc libentissimeque iinpcitio, lamotsi 
multa in lucem prolulisse videbor qu£ ab receptis qiiibusdain opinioni- 
bus discrepare stalim reperientur, spero lamon omnes bine milii potius 
benovolos, quara iniquiim ullum aut iniiniciim i'litiiriim. IJliid oro 
atquc oblcstur omnes qiiibns vcritas odiu non esf, ric Ithcriafe liac dis- 
sereudi ac disqnirendi qua; seliolis conceditur, nullis certo eredentibns 
non concedenda, tiirbari eeclesiam clamitent, eutn expluraie omnia 
jubeamur, et vorilatis luce indies aiicta, illiistretiir atqne a'difieetur 
longe mngis Ecclcsia quam turbetui. Eqiiidcm non Aidro qui niiigis 
investiganda veritate turburi Ecclesia possit aut d(;bcat, qnani turbari 
gentes annuntiando primitus Evangelio : qiiandoqiiidcm aiictf>ritiito 
mca niliil suadco, nihil impono; imo vero hortor omnes, atqne imprimis 
auctor sum, iit qnibus in senlentii*: non plonc sntisf'aeiuni csso ^^iitavc- 
rint, assCnsuni co us(|ue sustlneant quoad scripturanirn etidentia vico- 
rit, assenBiiinqiic ct fidcm rationi persnascrit. Latihula non qnaio; 
doctioribus quibusque Iutc, aut si doctrasimi qiiiqne non scunper optiini 
haruni icrum disceplatoics ac jndices sunt, adullis ac foHibus ct doc- 
triuam E%angclil pctiitus mtclligentibus, longe niajorc eutn Gdueia 
quam rndioiibus propono.* I'ninquc eoriini pars maxima quiliisdc 
rebus quam plnrima scripsernnt, siiis .serisibiis explicandis lidas fere 
pagtnas occuparc* eonsiioverinl, seriptiirarunfftoca, qnibus id omiio <jUod 
docent tnaximojiero coiifirmatur, nunioiis dimlaxat capitnin vcisicu- 
loriimqut strictim adnotatis in iiijirgincrn cxlrndcrc, salius duxi inca- 
rum quidcMi paginaumi spatia confcrlis nndirpie ;uictt*ril:ilibns diviuis 
eliam eadem itigcrciifibns rcdundaie, nieis %erbis, ex ipso licet coii- 
textn pcripUiruiiiDi natis, loci quairi miiiimum relinqui. pp. l —4. 

He proceeds to vindicate the liberty of religious discussion 
and to explain the true nature of liercsy ; and concludes with 
great soicnmity. 

The treatise itself is divided into two books ; the first coni- 
preheuding the doctrinal; the second, the moral part of divinity. 


' ‘ I sPtk uot to bedure tlu> simple and illiterate; my errand is to find out tlm 
choicest and tlie leanicdesf, wlio have ti'is high gift of wisdom to answer solidly, 
or tobc couviuced.’ Addressia Ihirhnincnt Z'wgkwd,lacfixotl to The Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce: Pioso Workr^. 1, ait. 
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Of tiiese, the first is by far the longer and more elaborate, qo 
account of the more disputed nature of the subjects. In the 
first chapter, tlie subject is defined, and its divisions stated. In 
the second, “ J)e Deo,” tlie existence of *Ciod is proved 
from the order of the universe, and from,the moral sense 
of man ; the hypothesis, which ascribes all effects to an imagl* 
nary nature or destiny, is refuted ; the necessity of guiding our^ 
selves exclusively by the declarations of Scripture in our con¬ 
ceptions of God is enforced ; and finally, the divine attributes 
are treated of. We extract part of this chapter as relating to a 
subject which has lately been much agitated* 

>^ol>is tatissimum cst, talcm nostro aiiimo comprehendero Dcum, 
riualcni in saerts Jileris ipso sc cvhibet, scrjiie doscribit. Quamvis cnim 
lujc conccdalur, non <|iiiilis in sc cst, sed (|iialcni nos capcrc 

possumuS; talcrii scnijicr vcl dcsciibi vcl aduinbiari, nos tanien nibila 
minus debebimns taloin prorsus tncnlc nostra concij)crc, qnalis ipse 
cst* ad ra])luni accominodaiis nostrum, vult covcipi: ob id ipsura enim 
sc ad nos clcniisit, no nos clali supra captum hiiruanuni .siipra(|ue quod 
scriptum e*sb va.i^is co;cit^^tionibus Jibpio arj^iitiis locum daremus. 

fJic iplur (quani (i^uram Grammatici ad cxcusandas 

poclaruni dc suo Jove iiu^^as oliiii cxcoj^fitarniil) 'J'bcoloj;is, opinor, non 
cst opus; scriptura sacra stiic dubio hoc satis cavit, nc quid vel ipsa 
indecorum aut indi^nnin Hoo seribcrcl, vel Dciun dc scrnctipso loquoii- 
1cm iiidiiccrct. Praslut i<;iliir non id cst, more bomiiium, 

qui subtilius dc Deo corntniiiisrondi finern nullum faciuiit, sed more 
scriptura, tcl cst, quo ipse sc contcmplandum pra^huit, ita Deum con- 
tcniplari talcniquc aiiimo coiicijtcrc ; nec ipsum dc sc quicquam fiiissc 
dicturuin aut scripUini vuhiissf: quod nos dc sc noluisset 

cogilarc* Quid Dcum dcceat, (piid\e dt'deccai, auctorem ipso Deo no 
rcquirainus ^ravi<»rciii. Si ptrniluii Jthuvam fjuttd Itumiuem fvcissetj Gen. 
\i. n. ot propler frrmitum i^oriim, Ju<lic. li. 18 . piKiiitiiissc crcdainus ; 
iijodo id in Deo, ut sold in Ijorninibus, ex iuiprudcnlia naliitn iic pule- 
inus: sic ciiini do so no nos opincmur, ipse cavit, Nurn. xxiii. 2o. Devs 
non est homo qni vientiotxi>r^ ani Jilius homiiiis, qmm pwniteaU 1 Sam. 
XV. 2.0. iihmi : si floluisse elmm in corrle suo, Gen. vi. tl. ct, quod idem 
cst, imwinuta est anima fjns, Judic. x, 1U. doluissc crcdamiis. AiTcctiis 
cuim in viro boiio boni sunt et virlulibiis pares, in Deo sancti. Si post 
sex dierum operam qnieH rz/i'ci, Jixod. xxxi. 17. si meiucfe indignaliouem 
ah inimico, Dent xx\ii, 27. dicilur Deus, credamus dolcrc quod dolct; 
crcdamiis co rcfici quo retoefus cst; id mctucrc quod rnetnit, non esse 
infra Dcum ; lou^o lu'cl interpretationis ainbitn ha‘c cl hiijtisniodi dc 
Deo dicta Icniro Iciitavcris, codciii ros rodibit, 8i cre.asse hominem Deus 
dicilur ad imaginm suam, ad simiUtudmem suam, Gcu. i. 26. idque non 
animo solum sed forma ctiain externa, nisi cudein verba idem non sif^- 
iiiljcaiit quod postca, cap. v, 3, iibi Adam adshnilitudiuem suanifadiinn- 
giaem suam filium^enint, ct Deus humaiia membra ac spccicm passim 


* Sir in MS, An It'geiiduni se ? 
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peats, in a more concise form, the arguments uhich .he had 
before adduced in bis “ Doctrine and Discipline of l^iyorec,” 
(to which indeed he refers on the present occasion) ^^^:prgjuiDg 
from the of the institution^ and contending,that the 

words of Christ, Matt* xix. 8, are irrelevant to the purpose for 
which tliey are commonly alleged. 


PUERILIA* 


No. \,^[Co7iiinu€d from No. LA//.] 



1 ,—Leoindan Aerx/s legatum alloqiuinr. 

Aspice, Tigrane, nostros; cxerclta hello 
Membra vide, torvosqiie oculos, ingcntiaqnc arms, 
Ardoremquc geiiEE, atqnc apices horrore comniitcs— 
Hosne putas Lyciis cessuros, vane, sagittis, 
Incultoque Indu, l^crsaiqiie cohortibus uureis. 

Ardua mens nobis : lege indurata Lycnrgi 
Pcctora (brumali constricta ut durnina tuctu 
Ciirrunique plauslrumque ferunt, ferroque resislunt) 
Perstaut, atque intra tentati extraque repugnant. 

Sic irxque metusque auimos, et spiciila arnoris 
Effugiunt, velut acria de turre resultant 
Saxa, neque indomiti quatiuut fuiidaniinu nturi. 

Nos clamor galcseque, aiiis iiivisa, tuinultiis, 

Bella juvant; acuit vurio sua membra jjivcntus, 
Confjrinat^e animos studio. Cum graiidine innitu 
Eurolas tuniet^ hybeniis iniiamus in undis. 

Ast abi ctirsu certamus, el ocius Euro 
Tela volant; vasto librantur pondcre ccestns. 
Pauperies nostra est, vestroque potentior auio. 

Quid reliquos dicam? cuncti si feedera liiiquant 
Argivi, vobis solam armipoteus Lacedasmon 
Osteiidet frontem, ct paribus coneurret in arinis. 

Coiitemiut muros animis niunita siiorum 
Gens nostra; at vobis, si cogat Achaia vires, 

Non ipsHe turres, non iiieeuia mille saluteni 
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Prsestabunt: castra igne ruent, penitusque cruore 
Tinctus coerulei crescet sinus tiellesponti, 
Dardaniosque iteriim casus rediisse putabit. 
Attonitum video Xerxen, sparsasque cohortes^ 
Impletosque lacus Erebi, pastasque voluc/es 
Sanguine. Duni cumulant suspensa tonitrua ccelum^ 
Fulmiuaque atra silent, coepto desistite Marte. 

Magno emtum decus est^ belio tentasse Laconem. 


2.— From CampbelCs Pleasures of Hope, Canto //. 

ad Jin. 

“ But hark ! as bovfd to earth the Bramin kneels,*' 

Alqusevas inter platanos et ainoena vireta 
Dnm sedet, el patrii longa infortunia ^gni 
Moeret ad antiquam senior Gangeticus undam, 

Ecce procul, s^lvee conimistus murmure, cantus 
Exoritiir, sacrisque incendit vocibus auras. 

Immites animae, per quas squalentia prata 
Et desolatas tristis gemit India vallcs> 

Jam dabitis pienas; etiam nunc seeva potestas 
Vertitur, et dirum ruit alto a culmine regnum. 

Vasta gigantei sceleris forrnidine membra 
Jam uovies tremuere, novcm jam fulmina quassans 
Attonitum currus agitavit Brama per orbein, 
Exspeciantque suuni labentia saecula Numen. 

Sidereae rauco pandimtur cardine portze, 

Et caligantis diviims in sequore cceli 
Exsultat sonipes, et Candida lumina jactat. 

Fulmiueo rapitur loca per nigrantia curru, 
Tnniimerasquc*livenie.s secuni traliit; igne coruscu 
Hasta micat, rapidisque procul fulgoribiis setber 
Vertitur, et longis collucent a;quora flammis. 

Xascere, magna dies ; mundo succiirre ruenti, 
Corripe, Brama, polos : iiam te exspectantibus aslris 
Convex! nutat jampridem machina mundi. 

Nascere, magna dies ; decimi sol pulclirior zevi 
Luceat, et primse redeant felicius artes/’ 
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3.— Act. Apo$t- XX. 18. 
^ikrurU yegovres, oTxe noifd^viov 

Xgi<rrou ^uXatrxeT, ^8’ oxov ff-jlypi 

ftJyjffTe yup jxoi navres, eJoTow ;^5oVa 
t^v8’ A(rl^ ^Xflov, Tao-Se t’ af^x^locs Trvkarc, 

jSi'ov wap’ oftiv oTov ly«J, 

Oeov piEV ^pevl (re/Scuv, woAXoi^ 8 agj 
Suvexij$ crevayfiolgy xct) XifaTj, oftiv VTrep^ 

SffivoTff t’ aymtn twv epi^wv itrrwv avo' 

T au, xar oixoyj, 6iT o^acw Xeysiv Otoi, 
eSeif*’/owSaioiciVj^^EXXijfffv 6^ a/jua, 
ff/tTTiV ju-sv li’ SooTripa, frpbg Se row Heov 
IxxaflapOev, xai piETaAAay^v ^loy* 
vuv au TTpOASitrc/o' kui <ra^Ec rou oso , ot» 
ujWrSif, ev olj Ta flfla Hyjpu^otc s^ao 
/SouAEujxax’i ooxer’ auflij epLOv 

wpoVcuTToy Iv 9y)}roio'<v. wv /x£|xv^/xevoc, 
vpia.$ awaiTw rtturce^ xai ^Jiugrupopt^cciy 

# « # # # ^ 


COLLATIO CODICIS MANUSCRIPTI IIO- 

AIKRI OPYSSEJEy in bibliotheca l^om, Thom, 
Phiilipps^ Bar'\ adservati^ cum Editiom Clarkiamiy 
2 vol. 8vo. LoncL 1758. 


“307. Homeri OdjsscH. In mcmbr., Sci^c. x\i. f«>l. 201. olejjiujfo’ <lc- 
scriptns rst liic codex, ct priorem pa^inam valilc dctritani si cx- 
ccperis, optimic conditionis,coi. russ/—Hibliolh. Mcermaiin. tom, iv. 

A* 34, e^^ovffii': € 5 («i/or«—107. Tr^aaoitnl ve-timnniv —138. crd* 
vvrjO€:fTavvc€ ut el V.442. Fere semper negligitur in Msto.poetica 
liieraiarnduplicalio.—146-7-8-9.inMs.ordo sic 146-9-7-8.—171. 

: €v-)^f.rf)ta$'ro —173. *Err<r4: e<ri— 
: /JovAon'o—236. ov : *fit (sic) 
t?rr* av —298. IXXafle : cAa^ei' 
—299. cJrei €KTar€ : IntiP ^krar^ (sir)—303. aXKifios \ eer '— 323. 

oiaaaTO : <3/<raro— 340 uTTtt&avt : avottavf —346. nv ^Ooyeeis z fii^ 
pdovei^s —3C5. ova peyapa : arafi^ityapa — 367.pv0uiv: fivOop —379. 


oirTToiris owotTfS —172. €v^€T(iu)rrai ; 
229. opouiv : opptiufy —234. IjSdXovTo : 
_242."flyer*: 0(W—288.»H r'hy 
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Trdflt Zeis: iroTe Zevs —408.'’He roi: tcV manu recent.—418, 
M^iriyi’AyxidXoio: b* ’Ayj^tdXoco—(vid. Clarlcii not.)—425. 

?re^tfra\Xeo&: yreptKaXeo^, 

B, 53, lUr I 04—54. Ao/t}, k, r, X,: r. X. lu nota Clarkii^ 

cxccpfo quod in Ms. os deest.— 55, wtaXevfjtevoi : irnXevpiePoi — 57. 
eiXaTTiv'dfooo’i: elXamvaSovtriv —87.’A)(aif5v: d^et'v—90.2r//fleo'ff£i' • 
ffrtjQetriv, ct infra 304.—92. yrpoieltra: TTpouttra tnanu recent.—“105. 
dXXoeo'Vcv: dXoeo'cei' ut v. 109.—107. rerparor: r^rnpror—110. 
e^ereXco-ffe: t^ertXfaev—115. aviljtrei: hviriviv —135. * 

appritrer —144, Trore Zevs i iroOt Zevs, vid. u 379,—149. irXrjmia} ; 
irX»;(7/oi'—151, TToXXd : TruicWt^l 78. dye vui'i dye ft] —183. *:ara- 
<j>0i(Tdat: KciT(i(lt0u(T6aif vid. not.—185- (tvtcirjs: arir}(n —190. ot: 
ffoi —191, bvv}ftTeai eiPt^Kd Twrbel Swr))(TtT«i oTos utt' aXXbtv- —192- 
eTTiBrjiToper: f'7rt0//<TO/i«i—198. TroocraaGat : 7ravev0.it—210. op.iusl 
vp.tiTas —248. pevoiviiat) ei'i ; pievotviiirTrt tv—251 .TrXefIvevvi fidj^oirV. 
ttXHjv ijri fxdj(OiTO —259. d^a bii/iur: is but/iar ^—299, uy?/ropas iv 
fLeyitpoitTtv : £vi fiey/ipotffty iolariv —316. (Ss k v/t/tt: ivs v^/tt—327. 
CTre/ ru vep : t7r?)v VTrep/erat—330. fidX-p : //d^iy—367* ^^pawoirat; 
fpputrovrai —4()7. oniittilur h. I. et poiiitur post v. 41fi.—411. 
viirvoTat: TrtTrvvro. 

r, 22 . TTws r’ dp bis: ttws ydp bis.— 33. Kpea: KpiaT — 50. 
■^(pvtTetnv : y^ivaioVf etiani v. 53.—62. travra reXevra : irdvr ireXevTa 
—73, W7reif>: vrep—73. To/ y: O' (nr —-78, deest h, v,—79. 
Ncffrwp : Ntffrop—80. Ke: Kal—89, onroG*: oTtTTiir —107. ’HS'dffa: 
evOahe- 113. dXXa re ttoAX': dXXa ?roXX’—128. ltr(<l)povL ftovXp : 
ixi<l>pora ftovXtfV — 146.0 ov; oTii — 151- dtvayaev: eidtrapiFv — 205. 
At #7—207, Moi; fit —240. Xeyio7it0,t, vid. not,—245. tlrtJavOai: 
uviletrOcu —2f)(). dvreos: '^Apyeos—28-1. (carfiy^^cr : kaTCfTj(£i' —289. 
Xtyt'wr iV: Xiyeivv t — 307,d7r”A0*ji'a/(iJv : aliia 6’ utt* WOrjimtwy 
—314. di'i^ias r’ : dvbptisil —327, ^iv avrdv 1 fitv, avros—337. rot; 
o£—358. TreiOcfrOai : Tre/veffGat—392. w/^e: toi^ep —460. TroificpLl 
-TToifitPa —490. devai': drevav, 

A. 60, \(Tov O' &7rTCtr0oy : oirov »V ufi tiTTrcvGov—90, '^Cius cyo;; 
tW ydp—106. row*: rovov—l03-’'A)(os: ’A^ntot—153. jriKpoP : 
'TrvKivoi' —162. ttXfiefo: ttXSerai—179. iit4.p£V€v: dterptve, vid. not, 
—194. MeraSdpTTios: peraSopTrtov—212. os; ops— 249, d/Sdtjyffav ? 
djL'dvTjvav—252, eywv tXocvv ; eyw Xot.ov—2Gl.oTi:ovfe’. diicov —277, 
Treptvrei^av : Trep/vrtfas—283. evboOev: evbuy —292. rdy’: rdS’—■ 
294. rpaireO^ d^pa Kal, vid. not.—335. '11^ 5* OTrdr*: is i' ore —338. d b* 
eiretra : d St rAca—344. i:at 5’ e/3aXe; icaS S* t/JaXe—367, trvpfiPTero : 
ffvvvvrce—-376. ^ris: eiris —388. ropy: rovb' —398. avrtV; avrts, et 
infra v, 491. vice versa.—407. 0atvopev^^tr;—0i—420. tr avrds; tr 
avns —421. tSijtrOe: iSiyai—463. rio ae : rt is tj^pvv—484. is 
fup eTretrtrtP : Ss //vGoiviv—485. ravra piey ovTia S// reXew, vid, not.— 
525. Wo 8’ S<T)(€TO : S’ viritT)(€ro~535. is rts re : is et ye—600. evrw : 
cffTot—606, iirTToftoroto : ivirofidrotaip —608. KtKXtarai : kek-Xearai 
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—631, aveipofievo^ t aiAei^6fifvo% —634. vid. not.—649. rl ! t6 

—668. ijtvrcvtrai : yerioBai —699. rcXiaete : reXcffOfC —704. d/i^acrii?: 
a^atr/ij—709. mWifv —739- KaraX^fi; : varaX^^cc—745. 

oTic—771. «/)ri;€t, vid. not.—775, (nayyciXjjfft'. airayyei- 
Xp/Tt— 783. eiriratrffnyl Triratrav — 785. Iv i)* S(iav: €K — 793. 

cirr/XvWf, vifl. not,—817, rvy b' aw : vvy aw— 822, /ii^xavowrac ^ 
^Tfj^arouiffi — 828. oivpo^ivrjvi obvpoptvi). 
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LATELY FCBLISHRI). 

Stephens' Greek Ihesaarus, No. XXXIV. The woik will 
be certainty comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratu^ 
and will be completed in 18^25- The copies of some 
deceased Subscribe!s may still be had at I/. 5s. Small, and 
2/. 12s. Od. Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
1/. 7s. Small, and 2/. 15s, Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. I. to XX XIV. 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Stephens, Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1080. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. No. 35 will 
be published in October. 

The Delphin and Fariorum Classics, Nos. LXXIX. and 
LXXX., containing Quintus Curtiux Pr. l/. Is. per No,— 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

A'j it may not he convenient to new Sul^scnhers to purchase at once 
all the Nos, iKiw piiVlisLcd, Mr, V. will arcomniMdatc such by deliver¬ 
ing one ur two tack Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— ^T£PU£Ns* Gaeek Tu£saurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

An Essav on Dr. Young's and M. Champollion^s Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics. By Henry Salt, &q. F. R. S. 8vo. 
85.6d. 

The Odes of Anacreon; with the Fragments of Sappho and 
Alcaeus. Literally translated into English prose. By Thomas 
Orger, LL. D. 3s. 6d, 

David’s Modern Greek Grammar, By J. Winnock. 8vo. 6s. 

Wfaiter’s Etymological Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. 2/. 25. 
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Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, Critical and Histori¬ 
cal. Uy Benjaiiiin Heath Malkin, LL. D. and F.S.A., Head 
Master of Bury School. 12s. 

\ 

Histoirc et M^nioires de I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Letlres. t. vii. 1824. 4to. ^ 

Tills volume contains : 

Exanien d’un passage d’Herodote; Recherches sur la posi¬ 
tion d4:lerm%uiii et de Mycalesse; pur. M. Caussin. 

Memoires sur la chasse an lievie; sur la lecture du vi* livre 
de I’Eiicide faite par Virgile devant Auguste et Octavie; sur 
des inesuies Romaines gravies sur un roeber pr^s de Terracine; 
sur les masques des Anciens; sur queiques inscriptions au des- 
sus des quelles sont gravees^dcs mains levees; sur les vases ap- 
peles Lacryniatoires; par M. Mongcz. 

Recliercbes sur Galerius Trachalus; par M- Bernardi. 
Memolre sur les Cenlirnanes; par M. le Pievost d’Jray. 

M emoires sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-Tseu, philosoplie 
Cbiiiols; sur la villc do Kara-Koroum; Mir les relations poli- 
tiques des princes Ohrelicns, et particiili^remeut des rois de 
France, avec les enj|Kreurs Mogols; par M. Abel R6niusat. 

Memoires sur la nature et les revolutions du droit de pro- 
priele tenitoriule en Egyptc; sur un traite entre les G^nois de 
Pera et un prince des llulgares’; par M. Sdv. de Sacy- 

Reclierclit s sur Ic comiiierce cl Ic luxe des Romuiiis; par M. 
Pastoret. 

Memoires sur les portes Caspiennes, Caiicasicnnes, etc.; sur 
uiie portion de la Voie Appienne; par M. Walckenaer. 

Etc. etc. etc. 

Testamentum Novum Gra^ce. Textum deiiuo recensuit, 
leciionum fanniias siibjecit^ c C^rajcis codd. Mss. qui in Europae, 
Africa, et Asia? bibliolbecis reperiuntur fere omnibus, e versio- 
nibus aiitiquis, coiicilns, SS. PP., et scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 
quibuscumque, vel priino vel itenim collatis, copias criticas ad- 
didit, &C.&.C.&C,, Dr. Jo. Mart. Aug. Sebolz, Tbeol. Prof, in 
Univ. Bonriensi. 4to. 

iJonjrixdti MfiXera* Paris. 18S5. 8vo. 

Dissertation sur le Pcriple de Scylax el sur Tepoque presumcc 
de sa i6daction; par J. F. Gail, fils. Paris. 1825. 8vu. 


t Religions de rAntiquil^*, coiisidcreeH priticipaleroent Haus 
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leurs formes sytnboliqitos et mythologiques ; ouvrage troduit de 
TAllemand, du Dr. IVed. Creuzer, refoiuin, complete et deve- 
lopp6 par J. D.^ Guigiiiaud. Paris- I*'"'* livraison. .S vols. 

8vo. 

In mortem Canovie, L. J. Gadowski, M.D. Paris. 1822. 
4to. 

In laudes Ludovici XVIII. et succedentis Caroli X. Car- 
miiia duo L. J. Gadowski, Par^s. 1824. 4to* 

Carmen Triumphale in laudes Caroli X. L. J. Gadowski. 
Paris. J82.3. 4to. 

Britanniese Insulae ab ann. M. ante Chr. usque ad aim. xcvii. 
post Chr. ex Avieno, Cirsare, Straboiie, Diodoro, TNIela, Pliiiio, 
et '^raciio: C. A. VValckenaer delineavit. (xA geographical map 
ill 8vo.) " 

Platouh t^pera Ootw/g, rcceiisiiit et comincntariis criticis, 
scholiisque illustravit Immanuel Bekkerus. Aciedunt Virorum 
Docloruni—Heiudorf, Wyttenbach, Ast, Butliiiaini, Golileber, 
Fiiideisen, Roiith, Stalbaum, Nitzsch, Heusde, Fischer, Forster, 
Lange, Boeckh, Stutzinami, Nuriibergcr, Miulcr, F. A. Wolf, 
alionmique Adriotatioiies lextiii subjectai; Versio Latina; 
Ticdemann Argunienla DialogOrum, et 'l'inia;i Lexicon Vo- 
cum Platonicanim. 1() vols, 8vo. 

lliiuhs fnigmenta antiquissiir.a cum jiutuiis; item scholia Vete¬ 
ra ad Odjsseain : edeiite Ang. Maio. Folio. Mediolani. 181f), 

This is ihv most ,s]>lc-iidid volume (of a ctassical naOiie) whtoli has for 

some time issued from llm [»ress. 1'he pirtiires arc al Wu' lop of flic 
page, and under them the textin capitals. The title-j>a»e is \er> hand¬ 
some, and the whole work seems to be executed with niucli elegance 
and taste. 

Vaticana Juris Romani fragmciila Romac rnipci ab A. Maio 

detccla et edita- 8vo. Parisiis. 1823. 

S*hotii bibliotheca ex leceiih. Jmm. Bekker. 2 vols. 4to. Lip- 
siai. J824. 

JJijrorum i?npressnru?n qui in Miisco Britniinico adscrvaiUur 
catalogue. 8 vols. Bvo. Londini, lBi3-iy. 

This extensive catalogue is not adorned with any ohservntionB. 

Auctarium Ijv.xicofam GrtLCOfum pra^sertim "I'hcsauri linguae 
(Jraca? ab 11. Slephano conditi: editore Fi. Osaiino (insunt 
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anccduta tam Gr. quam Lat. permulta) pp. xviii. 200. 4to. 
Oarmstadii. 1824. 

This collection of new words is chiefly made up from inscriptions, 
wliioli tlio author thinks in this respect, Lcxicia argendis/’ have hi¬ 
therto been much iiep:lectcd—from scholiasts, grammarians, and lexi¬ 
cons, and from a variety of other sources edited anr) inedited. It suffi¬ 
ciently proves (to use the author's words), “ quantum ctiam post dill- 
^ciitissimas luciibratiotics viroruin lioc ^cncrc littcrariim vcl inaximc 
occiipatoriim, c quibus, ut tie omnes, iiastium, Sclincidcrum, Passo- 
viiim, Sclacfcrum, Lobcckium, Ahlwardtium, Barkcrum, Valentiiiiim, 
Schmidtium, Presselium honoris eaussa appello, adhunc dicmrelictum 
sit." Pricf. p. ix. 

At the end (d’the volume are ” Rpimetra tria," consisting of words 
from Stephens's Thesanriis, waiitiug in Schneider's and Passow's lexi¬ 
cons, Latin words wanting ta J'orGollini's Lexicon, and an Appendix 
to the Aiictariiiin ilMelf, 'Plic tiiiinbcr of words, exclusive of those in 
the Rpimetra, is above ISOO; not that all these are words; some 
are only atteste<l, and some are rejectf'd. In the course of the work 
inaiiy etnendalions occur, huth of Greek and Latin writers. 


Nami Kiifici cx variis uiiiseis selocti a C. M, Fraohn. 4to. 

Pctiopoli. 1823. 


Codientn Mamiscriptorum ecclesiiu Cathedralis Dunelinensis 
cutalogiis elassicLis, ch'seriptus u 'Pli. ILid, (Jusdem occlesiee 

bibliotliccario, cum appcndict^, &c. Folio. Dunelmia). 1825. 

A sliort preface commences this well-printed volume, the object 
of which is, to inform ns who this Hud was, by whose labors the 
gn^ater part of this c itiiloguc was compiled, ** iiisigne, proculdubio, in- 
ilnstria* siinul ao sagaeitatiscxempluni.’* (Pncf.iv.) Of450pagcs Mr. 
Hud’s account of the Mss. occupies 300; the remaining 150 describe 
the treasuiGs since acquired from T)r. Hunter, the Rev.T. Ruiidiill, and 
G. Allan, Hsq. The Hcv.'l': Randall, R. A. of the Utiivensify of Oxford, 
was born at Ltou, and died the 25th of October, 1775. £y his will, 
dated 20th of December, 1774, he bequeathed his valuable collections to 
Mr. G. Allan, of Darlington. After the death of Air. Allan, they came 
into the possession of his son, G. Allan, Ks<|. of Grange, wJio, in the 
year 1823, sold theni*, together ujth the Topographical Mas. of his late 

father, hcrealtcr notieed, to the Dean and L'liapter of Diiiiiam, for 150/. 
(Sec Catalogue, p. 4lt>0—It were to be wished that other cathedrals 
Would present the world witl) an aeeounl of their treasures, similar to 
the present. 


PUECAUING I'OIl TVIE PRESS. 

A new edition of Cicero de Amicilia et de SenectutCf from 
the text ol Fnu\sli, with all his Notes and Citations from his 

Index Latin Ciecron. and umcli tniginal matter^ critical and 
explaiiatoiy. Uy F. 11. Daikti. Pr. L. OV/. bd. 
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Sckretelius' Greek Lexicon, translated into English. The 
Latin significations, &c. have been rendered into English, the 
quantities carefully marked, and about 3000 new word^ added. 
It will now form a valuable Greek and English Lexicon. Wilt 

be published in October, 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 

I 

Totius Laflnitatis Lexicon, consilio et cura Jacobi Facciolati, 
opera et studio .^gidit Forcellini Alumni Seminarii Patavini, 
lucubratum, Editio Nova^ priohbus auctior et einendatior. 
Edidit, Anglicamquein Italicse interpretationis locum substituit, 
J. Bailey, A,B. Adjicitur *Horatii Tiirsellini Romani de 
Particulis Latinse Orationis libollus utilissiaiuS| post curas 
J. Thomasii et J. C. Schwarzii deniio recognitus etauctus. Ex 
Editione in Germania Quinta hue trahendum Anglicaque inter- 
pretatione (vice Germaniese) instruendum curavit Jacobus Bai¬ 
ley,—^This splendid work, which has been several years in the 
press, will be publjs|ied at Christmas. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a second edition 
of Novum Teslamentum Graccumy with critical^ philological, 
and explanatory notes, in English; chiefly on the same, but 
improved, plan of the former edition. The Various Readings 
are introduced between the text and the nole.s. liy the Rev, 
E. Valpy, B.D. examining chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and Master of Norwich School-^ 2 vols, 8vo.—Persons wishing 
to secure a copy on publication may have it on sending a line to 
the Printer. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a Translation of 
all the existing Fragments of the Writhigsof Proclus, surnamed 
the Platonic successor. By Thomas Taylor, the Platunist. 
The Work will be printed in one vol. post 8vo. 8.s.— Orih/ 250 
Copies will be printed- 

The Rev. G. Croly has in the press, The Providence of God 
in the Latter Days—the Prophecies of the Rise and Dominion 
of Popery—the Inquisition—the French Revolution—the Dis¬ 
tribution of the Scriptures through all Nations—the Fall of Po¬ 
pery in the midst of a great general Convulsion of Empires— 
the Conversion of all Nations to Christianity—>the Milleuniuni; 
—being a new Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

The New Testament, arranged in Chronological and Histori¬ 

cal Order, (in such manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, and 
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the Acts, msiy be read as one connected history.) By the Rev. 
G, Townsend^ Prebendary of Durham^ of Trin. Coll. Cam¬ 
bridge. li) 2 large vols. 8vo. dedicated by permission to the Earl 
of Liverpool. • 

Disquisitions on the Painted Greek Vascs^^and their probable 
connexion with the Shows of the Eleusinian and other Mvste- 
ries. fiy J. Christie^ a Member of the Society of Dilettanti, 

A new Edition of the late Dr. Lempriere’s Classical Diction¬ 
ary, in 4to; containing a copious account of all the proper 
names mentioned in ancient authors, with the value of Coins, 

Weights, and Measures, used among the Greeks and Romans, 
and a Chronological Table. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
F. D- Lempriere, M. A.—This new Edition will contain not 
only the Author’s last Corrections and Additions, but several 
thousand new aitides, added by the present Editor, and will 
form a complete book of reference for %ll the proper Names 
mentioned in the Classics. Dedicated (by permission) to the 

llibhop of Chester. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowlege of the 
Holy Scriptures. By 1'. Hartwell Ilorne, M.A. Illustrated 
with numerous fac-similcs of Biblical Manuscripts, Maps, 8lc. 
Fifth edition, handsomely printed in 4 large vols. 8vo. 


Rn/ces Oriental Mss. —The magnificent colh'ction of Ma¬ 
nuscripts, formed at considerable expense, and witli laborious 
research, in Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, and other countries, by 
Bruce, the celebrated traveller, in number of volumes amounts 
to nearly 1(X), of which 24 are Ailhiopic, 1 Coptic, 1 Persian, 
and the remainder Arabic. Among the ^thiopic are five large 
volumes, compicheiiding the Old Testament (except the Psalms, 
which have been published by the learned Ludolf in 1701): 
there is also the New Testament in Ai^thiopic (two large vo¬ 
lumes), and the celebrated Chronicle of Axnm,” which was 

presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, Governor of Tigre; 
it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many curious 
particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, &,c. Ano¬ 
ther .^thiopic manuscript is the liistory of Abyssinia, in five 

large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Among the 
Arabic Mas. is a coaipietc history of the conquest, topography. 
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literature, and Uie remarkable personages of Andalus or Spabi 
in the.tirne of the Arabs, by Sheikh Ahmed al Monkeri, a native 
of Andalusia, in three large volumes; a copy of the celebrated 
Biographical Dictionary of Ebn Khalican, in two volumes; Al 
Masaoudi’s excelltjnt historical, geographical, and philosophical 
work, entitled, the “ Meadows of Gold,” in two large volumes; 
the ** Star of the Gardca,” a Ms. treating of the geography of 
Egypt and of the ^'ile; Assifuti’s topography, antiquities, and 
natural history of Egypt; also Macrizi's topographical history 
of Egypt, in three volumes; with many other very rare and va¬ 
luable works, illustrating the history, geograpli^, and natural 
productions of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &c.»besides some curious 
tracts in medicine, the romance of Antar, poetical collections, 
&c. But we must particularly notice the Coptic Ms. found 
among the ruins of Thebes, in the ancient residency of some 
Egyptian monks; it is written on papyrus, in a small'folio size, 
and comprises leaves; the characters all capitals, of the un¬ 
cial kind; and it may be ascribed to the second, or the early 
part of the third, century, 'i'his most precious Ms. has been 
described by Dr. Woide, in the introduction to tlie Saludic New 
Testament @30). Sec also the third plate of that work. 

The entire collection of Mr. Bruce’s Mss. at present belongs 
to the daughter-in-law of that distinguished traveller, and is de¬ 
posited at Chclsca-Hospital, under the care of Colonel Spicer. 
Of the value attached to this collection some notion may be 
formed, when w'e acquaint the reader, that for two or three arti¬ 
cles among the .^thiopic Mss. lOUO guineas have been offered 
and refused. 


Contents of the Journal des Savansfor April, 1825. 

]. A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and the tuljoining 
I)r<)vinco.<$'witli the history and copious illustrations of the past and 
pro.srnt condition of that country, by Major-General Sir John Mal- 
oohii, G. C. B. K. L. S.; (2d article; rcviewxd before in the No. for 

■S' I'cbiuary last) [by the Baroti Silvestre dc Sacy.] 

2. rlicrf'hcs Anatomiques ct Physiologiqucs snr la .Structure intime 
drsAniinaua ct dos Y6g6taax, ct sur Icur motility, par M. Dutro- 
cbet; [M. Tessier.] 

a Los Heioidcs d'Ovide, on vers Franfais, pour servir do suite ot dc 
complement aiix (Jiluvrcs d’Ovide, traduites cn vers, par P. de Saiut- 
Augc; [M. Kayuouard-l 
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4. Nonvcl Exatneiiy Critique et Historiqae, de I’lnscription Grecquc 
clu Roi Nubien Silco; (2d article;) [M. Lctronne.] 

5. ChaVits Populairett de la Gr6ce Modcmo, reciieillis ot pnbli^s avec 
line traduction Fran^aise des Eclaircissemens c( des NoteS| par C. 
I'auricl; [M. Raynouard.j 

G. Grammairo Arabc Yul^airc^ suivie de Dialogues, Lettres, Actes, 
&c., par A. P. Caussin de Percival; [Jd. lo Baron Silvestre do 
Sacy.J 

% 

7. Nouvciles Litteraires. 

For JMtay, 

1- Nouvcl Examon, Critique et TTistorique, de Tlnscription Grecquc 
du Roi Nubien Silco; (3d article;) [M. Letronne.] 

2 Travels in various cuiuitrics of the East, more particularly Persia, 
&c., by Sir William Ouscley, &c. &c. (3d volume:) [M. le Baron Sil- 
vesfredo SacyJ 

*t. Trait<) do T Acupuncture, ou Zin*king des Chinois et des Japonais; 
par J. Moris ChiircliilL—Memoire siir rEloctropuncture. cohsideree 
comme inoyen nouveau dc trailer cflicacemcut la goutte, &c., parM. 
SarJandiorc.—IMcinoire sur I'Acupuncturc, par M. Morand; [M> 
Abcl-Roinusat.] 

1. Voyages ct Avciiliires du noble Romicu, dc Provonce; [M. Ray¬ 
nouard.j 

6. Essai Chemique siir Ics reactions foudroyantes, par C. J. Brian- 
ehoii; [IVl, Chcvrcid,] 

G. Analomie comparoc du Cerveau, dans Ics quatre cla.sscs des Ani- 
muux Verlcbivs, itc., par T. U. A. Serres ; [M. Tcssicr.] 

7. Nouvellc.s Lilleraircs. 


For June. 

l- 

1. Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with comparative Remarks on the 
ancient and modern Geography of that country, by William Martiu 
LeakC| F.R.S., fc^c. 1 voL 8vo.; fM. IjCtronnc.J 

2. Voyage cii Perse, fail cn 1812 et 1813, par Caspar Drenville, Colo¬ 
nel de Cavaloric au service dc S. M. rEinpereur de toiitos les Rus- 
sios, Ikc.; I'M. Ic Baron 81lvcstrc do Sacy.J 

3. Ilistoire dc la Vic ct des Oiivrages de Raphael, par M. Quatrcm^rc 
dc Quincy ; (3d article ;) [M. Raoul-Kochette.J 

4. Collection des Clironiqiics Nationales Pran^aisos.—Chroiiiques de 
J. Froissart, avec Notes et Eclaircissemens,par J. A. Buchon ; tomes 
G, 7^8, 9, et IG.—Chronique dc J. dc Lalain, par I. Chastollain; (2d 
article;) [M. Daunuu.] 

.'> Voyage de lienjaniin Bergmann clicz los Kalmaks, traduit de TAI- 
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lemand par M. Moris, Mcmbre de la Society Asiatiquo de Paris. 1 
Tol. dvo,, areo plusicnrs planches iithographiecs; [Abcl-R£piMsat,J 

6. Estai Bur lea Cloaquesi ou Efrouts de la ville do Paris, &c., par A. 
G, B. Parent di^Chatilet; [M, Tessicr.] 

7. Nouveiles Litt^raires. 




SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Instilut Royal of France and Literary Societies. 

The Annnal Mcefin;; of the four Academies was held on Sunday, 24th 
of April, 1625. M. Raynnunrd delivered Ihe preliminary discourse; the 
Baron Fourier, Perpeiual Seerelary to tho Academie Royal des Scieners^ 
read a report on the progress and upplic alioii oTrnalliemaliral sciences. 
Other matters of less interest were read; and the collection of the 
proceedings of this meoting is printed at Paris, in a 416. vul. of 75 
pages. 

At the same meeting the Baron Silvestre dc Sacy read the following 
report on the works which concurred for the prize granted by the 
Count de Volney»—The committee charged with the e\e«Mitio» of the 
endowment made by Count de Volney, had proposed the fidlowing as 
a subject for a premium, wliicli it was to decree tlic 24lhof Apiil, 1825. 
^ 1st. To examine if the absence of all writing, or the use, eilhci of hie¬ 
roglyphic or ideographic, of alphabetic or phonographic writing, have 
had any influence in the formation of the language (»f such people as 
have used either of these kinds ofw riKrig. 2d. Jf any nation or people 
have existed for a considerable jiciiod, witliout ever having had any 
knowdege of tbe art of writing; and in the event of the former part of 
this proposition being decided afBrmativcly ; to determine what has 
constituted this influence.^’ The [irohlcm to l»e resolved, had received, 
in the prospectus of the committee^ the necessary development, an<l (lie 
committee had required, that tAe A/uoi/d hr foundtd tmyosiitve 

and in£ontrov^tible facts. Considering that the collection of these facts, 
and the necessary proofs to establish tlieir certainty, required laborious 
research, and the serious study of the grammatical system of several 
languages, varying from each other by distance o*' time and place, tbe 
committee judged it expedient to grant two years to such persons as 
were disposed to discuss this subject, and to double tlic ainoiiul of the 
prize; and R has received only t\vo memoirs, of which one only (placed 
under No. 2), having for its device, Ru dernier resultat, Umi devietit sim^ 
p///, is appropriated to the exarninntion of tbe problem proposed. The 
committee perceives with regret, that the author of this memoir has 
departed from a theory, the fundamcnttil principles of which helms 
failed to demonstiate ; and that instead of facts, on which it required 
that the answer should be founded, be ha< too frequently employed 
assertions, either hazarded, or contradicted by experience ; moreover 
in this memoir, we seek in vain for a precise solution of the problem, 
and if we take a view of that to which his arguments ought to have 
led him, we find it neither perspicuously represented, nor supported by 
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a prope^ demonsfration. The committee has tlierefore det^iMnined 
that it could not adjudge the prize to this memoir, but at all etents, 
it thou^t, that an additional delay might be necessary, oil her to tho 
author, who has shown proobof sagacity and talent, dr to other philolo¬ 
gists^ to complete works already begun on this subject, so deserving of 
iiuesHgatiun ; and it has accort! ngly determined td prorogue this con* 
cumnee, and to defer the adjudication of the prize until the 24th of 
AprT), 1827. The prize is lived at 2,400 francs (96/. sterling.) All per¬ 
sons, except the resident members the Institut, are admissible to 
the concurrence. The memoirs are to be written in French or Latin, 
and will not be received after the lat of January 1827. The second me- 
nioir^ceivcd by the committee is inliticd. An Essay on Lo^o^aphy^ 
or loners addressed to the liistitut of France, on a system of writing 
applicable to languages and idioms. It has for its epigraph the fol¬ 
lowing passage of Quintilian : Hiccnim est liiterarumy ut evstodiant 
voceSy et velut deposilum reddaut legentilms. Although this work possess¬ 
es the o>tcrnal forms of a memoir destined for a prize, it was neces¬ 
sarily excluded from it, as the question which is therein discussed is 
altogether foreign from the subject proposed for 1825; for it enters into 
that which formed the object of the preceding concurrence. Fven the 
aiiihor felt this himself. Finally^ the committee has perceived in this 
work a proof that some men of talent continued to be disposed to di¬ 
rect their researches to the accomplishment of the object to which tho 
Count de Volney attached so great an interest, and which is the object 
of the Counts bequest. The committee hopes the public will avail 
themselves in a short time of the labors of M. Scblciermacbcr, W'liich 
it crowned in 1823, and 1o whom it tcslified the desire of directing the 
attention of the learned of Europe. 7'his double motive has again deter¬ 
mined it to postpone till the cuneurreriee, the means of realising the 
views of the Count do Volney, and that in the very terms of the testa¬ 
tor, whoso intention it was to encourage all work which had for its end^ 
to give execution and consfquence to liis method of transcribing the Asiatic 
languages in European letters regularly organised. At present the com¬ 
mittee thinks it ought not ti% eirnimscrihc witliiii any particular limits 
the efforts of the eaiididutcs; they arc at liberty to give wliktsen«c and 
latitude they may judge correct to whatever may appeiA^ vague and 
undetermined in the evjircssioiis of the testator. Experience has shewn 
us that it is, in general, towards an universal alphabet that the eiTurts 
of philologists have tended, who have endeavored to resolve the ques¬ 
tion. lu order that the candidates may give to their work all the ma- 
lurity it requires, the concurrence will remain open unti^the end of 
1826, and the prize will not he adjudgsd until the 24th of April, 1827. 
It will be double the sum of 2,400 francs. 

Prize of Mathematics proposed by the Academy in 1824 for the 

year 1826. 

A method for the calculation of the perturbations df the elliptical 
movements^of comets, applied to the determination of ibe next return 
of the comet of 1769, and to the movement of that which has been 
observed in 1806, 1819, and 1822. 

The prize is a gold medal of the value of 3000 francs, which will 
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be decreed at the PubMo Meetinfi^ on the first Monday in June, 1820. 
The memoirs or dissertations should be transmitted before the 1st of 
January, 1826* 

< 

% 

Prize of Mathematics for the year 1824, remitted to the meeting 

for the year 1826. > 

The Academy had put the following (|iiestious, for Ihc piizc for mn- 
thcraalics^ which it had ordained at the meeting of .lime, 1824. 

Jst. To ascertain, by several experiments, the dcrisitj which liquid.t; 
acquire, particularly mercury, w'ater, alcohol, sulphuric ether, by 
compressions equivalent to the weiglit of vaiious alinospljcrcs. • 

2d- To calculate the effects of the heat produced by these com¬ 
pressions. 

None of the articles sent to the Acadcm> having ohtai-icd the prize, 
it proposes again the same buhject fiu- thv >ciii lH-20 TIsc prize is a 
gold medal of the value of 3000 francs (120/. stciling.) '1 he incnjoiii! 
are to bo sent to the Secretary before llic 1st of Jauinry, 1826. 

Sur la comtnunication dn Nil des Nairs on A7^rr,firfr le AV/ tVI^ff^pte ; 
extract of a memoir read at the Hoyal Academy of Nririico.s, the I8th 
of April, 1825, by M. Jomard. 8vo. 28 pages, witli a map. 

Annales Islamismi, sivc tabula syiichroiiistico-clironologicn clialifa- 
rum et regum orientis et occidcnti.s, siercdeiite historia Tiirrarurn, Ka- 
romanorum, Selguikidaruni, Ashe .Mtiioris, rodiciluis maiiii- 

scriptis Arab- bihl- reg. Uaiinicnsis compo.suil, l^ntiiie vertit, edidit I). 
Janus Lassen Rasmussen, Professor in Ciiivcjs. liaiinirr, ^ic. iJauiiix. 
4to. 1825. 

Grammaive et Dietionnairc de la Latigue Sfonshite, byUeneral Boissc- 
Tolle. Price of the Grammar 50 francs, of the Dictionary UK) francs. 1 

Aurf'vrlichcSy &c.or the Grammar of the f{amsc*ite Language unfolded^ 
by M. Bopp. 

Dictionnaire Ayiglais-Francais, et Fra}t(it?s-Jug/(ns, Kngli.sh and 
French, and French and linglish Diclionaiy. N. Salmon, 271h 
edition, enlarged with more tlian di)0 words ; icvicwed and corrected 
by M. Stone, professor of Eiiglislu Paiis. I82a.'2 vols. 8vo. together 
1264 pages. Price 18 francs. 

SociSie Asiatujite: discours etjapports Ins dans la scance g(:iierah; 
annuelle dii 28 Avril, 1825. Paris, choz Dondey Dnpie, 75 pages, con¬ 
taining the verbal process of the meeting, the speech delivered hy the 
IkroQ Silveslre de Sacy, President; the repoit of M. Alicl Remusat, 
Perpetual Secretary, on the labors of the council of the Asiatic Society, 
&c.; a list of members, subscriliers, and associate strangers, together 
with the rules id’the society. Tlie Seciciiir 3 's speech leriiiiiiutes thus: 

Journal Asiatique, which appears under yonr auspices nuinthly, is 
enriched with a number of ciiiious and inipoiUmt |)apers, I'lie iiierea.*«o 
of its circulation has contributed to cxcitc tliroughoiit bhirope a taste 
for oriental studies Yonr corrc.spondeiici, exteuded to the fartlkcst 
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extremities of Asia, has excited research, awakened the ardor of the 
learned, and solicited Ibe contributions of enlightened men! The ties 
of a mutual esteem have been contracted with seToral associations, 
consecrated to literary pursuits, or devoted to the interests of religion 
and humanity. Nearly 300 printeA volumes^ and 50 work$ in manuscript^ 
have increased the collcctinn which you had fiirnscd, to serve for the 
improvement of your favorite studies: all libraries feci the infliioncc 
of your communications, which takes place whenever a particular 
branch of Jitcralurc becomes the object of general attention.” 

Epistol(t fjpupdani Arahiem a Maurisy Egyptiisy et Syris cojiscripier; 
ediditf interpret. Liilina, aiino1atidmbus(|uc Jlhistravit et glossarium 
adjccft D, Max. Jlabicht. IIG pages. 4to. lircslau. 1824. Max. 

De la hiirrafure de^ Hehrrux ; of the Liitciatiirc of the Hebrews, or 
the sacred writings considered with regard to literary beauties, by J. 
K. Salgiies, Professor of Kloquence, &c. 8vo. Paris, Price 0 francs. 
Deittu. 

Profrtemay Satluna de i gamla Testamt^ntet och alkoran forestallas; 
The prophets as they arc described in the Olfl Testament and in the 
Koran; a philolcigioal and explanatory dissf^rtatiori, by II. Rcutcrdalil. 
86 pages. 8vo. LmiU. 1824. Berling. 

Ad Sacri llehrirni^m cmlicis et Alcoram locoSy gm tie consecratione pro- 
ph€tarumnguut.,commeHtationes^ by the .same author, 48 pages. 6vo. Lund. 
1824. Bcriing. 

In the former of these dissertations, the author discusses the pas¬ 
sages in llioIVthle which rolMte to the vocation of the prophets, their in¬ 
spirations, their poetical and niustc^al genius, their manner of living, 
&c. The author compares ilicsc jiassuges with the expressions in the 
Koran, relative to the ]irophets. 

The second dissertation examines whut the Bible says of the inaugu¬ 
ration of Moses, Joshua, Dlisha, Isaiah, &c. in their quality as propLet.s. 
The difficulties of the Hebrew text are discussed in the notes, and the 
author passes on to those passages in the Koran, and quotes the Ara¬ 
bic texts Hbich relate to the consecration of Mhhamed (Mahomet.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Latin Lssaif printed in our No. for Sept. 1824, 
written by Mr. TKEviiLYAN, and dedicated by him to his 

Preceptor, Dr. Goodall. 

The Maps to Herodotus, lately published at Oxford, will be 
noticed in our next No. ' 

'Tnig, and other articles of the same correspondent, in our next. 

The Greek verses of Mr. H. want a little of the limte labor, 
but prove that the author by practice will highly distinguish 
himself in Greek literature. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW SCHOOL EDITION OF JUVENAL. • 

» * 

Pr. 5s. bds. 

SELECt SATIRES OF JUVENAL, 

% 

/ WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES; 

rOR THE USE OF THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THK 

ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 

Printed by Valpy, and sold by Baldwin, Whittaker, Riving- 
ton, Longman, and all other booksellers. 

The Satires omitted are the 2d, 6ib, and 9th* The rest are 
printed expurgate^ from the best Editions; and the Notes are 
principally compiled from the most approved Commentators, 
and adapted to the capacity of Youth. 
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is published, Vol. 5. 8 vo, pr. \ 2 s, common, 
and 165^ 6 nc paper, • 

DEMOSTHENIS OPERA OMNIA, (?R. ET LAT. 

Curante G. H. SCHAEFERO; 

Containing the Praefationes aiid*Dissertationes of Kaochkn- 
STEIN aiul HliDiGEU, uuh the liist and second parts of the 
“Apparatus Criticus,” including the Annolaliunes of Obso- 
pa-uis, Wolff,'J'ayi.ou, and Reiske. 'i'he whole edited 
b) PRuFEsbOK Schaefer, 

Vols* I, and <2., containing the Textand Varia Lectiones, and 
the volume of Indices, pr, 1/, Ifis. common, and fine pa¬ 

per, may be had separately of the Publishers. 

Vol. S., containing the Latin Version, will be published in 
November. 

Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and 
Englisli Booksellers, Tavistock-Slrect, London. 


In 8vo bds. pr, 10s. 6d, 

« 

SELF-EXAMINATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 

By J. M. F. WRIGHT, A.B. 

AUTHOR OF SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS/' 

in 2 vols. 8vo, pr. 3/, 3s, 

Published by Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and 
English Booksellers, Tavislock-street, Covent-Garden. 
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, Just published, price 6s, bd* 

TIR'ONIS THESAURUS; 

OK, A N]’.W AND IMPROVED CLASSICAL 
LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

By ihe Rev. .1. VV. NIBLOCK, M. A. 

^ Master of []itchiii School, Herts. 

To this edition haye been added the Roman Calendar; Table 
of Weights, Measures, and Coins; Numerals, Ordinals, &c.; 
on Poetical Feet and Metrical Combinations; tloratian Metres, 
aud Odes, &c, &c. The Dictionary has been compiled intirely 
new, and is inriched by the addition of many words and phrases 
of the purest Latinity (1000 of v\hich, at the h^ast, fcre not in 
any other Dictionary,) whilst unclassical words and phrases have 
been carefully excluded, and all antiquated phraseology modern¬ 
ised. Considerable alteration has been made in the Fiiglish 
renderings of the Latin words, and the meanings have been 
greatly increased. The quantity of each vowel has been accu¬ 
rately marked, omissions have been supplied, aud vulgarisms 
avoided. Due notice has been taken ‘of all such words as are 
deficient, as in pieterites and supines of verbs, and the number 
and cases of nouns; and all the It'nses of irregular veibs, and 
the cases of heteroclitc nouns, arc introduced. The deficiencies 
in denoting by figures tlui declensions of nouns and the conjuga¬ 
tion of verbs are supplied, '^Fhe whole forms a complete and cor¬ 
rect Guide to the Latin Tongue. It is hopiKl that the prcsi'Ut 
woik will not be deemed altogether unworthy of the highest 
class of students, while it is inleiuied for the lowest. 


To be had of all London and Country booksellers. 
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Jn ISmo. pr. 44’. (id. bds. 

S E L F - A D V A N C EM E N T; 

OH, 

EXTRAORDINARY TRANSITIONS FROM 
OBSCURITY ro GUEATNKSS: 


l^xcniplified in tlit* Lives and History of Adrian Fourth, the 
Emperor Basil, Rienzi the Tribune, Alexander Fifth, Cardinal 
Xiinenes, Hadrian Sixth, Cardinal Wolsey, 'Fhonias Lord 
Cromwell, Sixtu« Fifth, Masanicllo, Cardinal Alberoni, Doctor 
Franklin, and tho King of Sweden. By the Author of Prac¬ 
tical Wisdom.”—Some copies are printed on line paper, hot- 
piesHcd, price 7s. fW. ^ 

Tlie above has been published with a view of exciting in the 
minds of youth a spirit of emulation and iaudable ambition. 

Sold by G. B. Whittaker; Simpkin and Co.; Hatcliard and 
Co.; and all other booksellers. 


In 8 VO. pr. Gd. 


sewn, 


CAIN AND LAMECH; 


oit, rjrr f:oMi'AVA7ivF ntMiiLns ni 


SEVEN AND SEVENTY-TIMES-SEVEN 


Illustrative of the 15th, the S^d^ and 24th verses of the 4th 

chapter of Genesis: A Dissertation; 

By the Rev. W. \ ANSITTART, M.A. 

Prebendary of Carlisle, Vicar of White Waltham, and Master 

of Wigston s Hospital, Leicester. 

S15COND EDITION. WITH AN APPENDIX. 

The Appendix may be had separate, pr. Qd, 

Sold by Rivingtons, London, J^arkcr, Oxford; and Deiglitoii 
and Sons, Cambridge. 
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In one large 8vo. vol. pr. 21s. bds. 

THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE METHODISTS 
AND * PAPISTS CONSIDERED: 

Bishop Lavington. 

WITH NOTES, INTRODUCTION, AND APPENDIX. 

By the Rev. R. POLWHELE. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a 
v^y high price. ^J'he author's principal design is to draw a 

comparison, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the 
wild and pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent 
saints in the Fopisli communion, and those of the Methodists 
in our country ; which latter he calls a set of pretended reform¬ 
ers^ animated by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 

Sold by G. J3. Whittaker; Sherwood and Co.; and •<11 other 
Booksellers. 
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CLASSICAL JOURNAL; 

N"** LXIV. 

DECEMBER, 1825. 


Analysis of Faber’s Corroboration of the Pentateuch 
from History, Tradition, and Mythology. 

■ Mr T 

The venerable Bryant, in his Ancient Mythology, has fur- 
nisherl an important link in the chain of Scripture proofs. Uis 
Dissertation on the Plagues of Egypt, though primarily intended 
as an elucidation of that great episode, is in fact a commentary 
on the mission of Moses. But a wider range has been em¬ 
braced by Mr. Faber, in his elaborate Ilom Mosaic^;, originally 
delivered from the University pulpit: to compose them, be has 
ransacked the whole world for evidence, and framed a structure, 
which, if not secure in all its parts, rests on a foundation not to 
be shaken, or even assailed but by those wlio can suppose tliat 
mankind have been from tiic commencement in a conspiracy to 
deceive each other. His work will form the basis of the follow¬ 
ing remarks : but much additional iiifonnntion is derived from 

the Jiesearchex of M. de Humboldt, as translated by Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, and other sources. 

1. 1. 77tc Creation ,—According to the Pluraician system, the prin¬ 
ciple of the universe was a dark air, Ibc earth without form, darkness 
diffused on the surface of tlie abyss, and the Spirit of God bovored over 
the f{u,*c of the waters. I'rom a personification of divine love, ** a 
chaotic mixture was produced, and withiu it were comprehended the 
rudiments of all things/’ Then appeared tF*e suu, moon, and stars, 
fishes and animals, and lastly two human beings.' 

■ . . . —-- 

' Cumberland’s SanchoniatbOD^’pi'l. is. 

VOL. XXXII. Cl. JL NO. L5<1V. 


O 
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2* According to the Persians, God created the world, (not in six 
dajfi, but) at six diflerent times, the last being devoted to the formation 
of man.* 

3. The Hindoos delate from the Institutes of Menn^^ that the Sa- 
preme, “having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
subst^ce, first, with* a thought, created the waters ; and placed in 
them a productive seed,” which became a bright egg, in which he re¬ 
mained alone; when, by the operation of thought, he caused it to divide 
itself into two parts, the heavens and the earth: in the midst he placed 
air, and the permanent receptacle of waters. Having finished his 
labors, he was ** absorbed in the supreme Spirit, changing the time of 
energy for the time of repose.”^ 

4. The Chinese enll the first of men Puoncii, and believe that he 

. front the chaos or allegorical egg, of which the shell produced 

boav ensr'tlte white tha atmtutphare, and the yolk the earth. 

5. The Etrurians had a tradiliuii not unlike that of the Persians, that 
the world was created gradually iii ftOOO years. 

C. The Edda^ (a cumpeiuliiim of Runic Mythology) states that the 
world was a naked ahyss^ of which the northern part was filled with ice 
and storms, the latter was lortned of lightning and sparks, while the 
middle was serene. By a breath of heat, the cold va|>ors were melted 
"into drops, from which sprung a man, “ by the powci of Him who go¬ 
verned —his name was Imer, and lie was ihe proi^'cnitoi of llie giants. 

, Fiorn another person named ISorv^d* sceiided a second rare, and between 
these iw’u thoio was a contiiiind w.ii, till all the race <d' th<« giants per¬ 
ished, excepting one who suvoil liim.self in a baik. A second creation 
(altu.sivc to Ihc renovation of the world) then look place, when the three 
sons of the conqueror wcic clevaled^tv rank of deities, and a new 
race of men was produced The stais then began to shine, and the 
^(M.soiis to be distiugnisluM]. 

7. We arc iaformcil, timt the Virginians attribute the creation of tho 
world to the Supreme Being, tint the irninediute act was committed to 
inferior deities. Water, in their cosmogony, was the first principle. 

8. TJio Otaheiliuiis have this opinion tc'tpecliiig the divine essence.— 
Tiic general dciioniination is Eatooa, but there arc thicc jSnpromo Per- 
bonages, termed, 1. Tone tc Mcdooa,M«f/^V/Arr- 2. Oromatlow Taiio 
le Myde, f/od iw ihc Son. 3. 'J'aroa Maniioo to }|oon, the Bird ihc 
Spirit, 

S>. The Mcvicantribcs haveiiunicroiis iiaditionsagreeing with Scrip¬ 
ture iu the main. Their Adam i8 called I'onacatcuctli, and his wife 
Tonacacihua, or wotnan of ovr flesh, “ The Mexicaub considered lici 
as the mother of the human raci'; and, aftci the god of the celestial Pa- 
tadisa^ Omctcuctli, she held the first rank among the divinities of Ana- 
huac."^ 


* Iljde de Rcl. Vet. Pers. Ifil. ^ C omposed about ISRO B. C. 

5 li is said, that the first pair are called Aduna and Iva in Sanscrit, 
bui^ many forgeries are ailributable to Col. NVilford's Pundit, that, not 
immediate opportunity oi identifying them, we are obliged to 
oMlit much of the Lltnrloo evidence, 

^ liiiniboldt's Ke^ea^ hes concerning the Institutio! s und Mommirrits 

of the Ancient liibabiiaijis of America, Vul. i. p. 105. 
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If. 1. ne Primitive State ,—From the Paradise of Scripture, the 
heathens derived their belief in a state of pristine integrity. Imme¬ 
diately (says Hesiod), after the birth of man, the golden age com¬ 
menced, the precious gift of the immortals vho acknowleged Cronus 
as their sovereign. Mankind then led the life of the gods, free from tor¬ 
menting cares, and exempt from labor and sorrow. Old age was un¬ 
known ; tbeir limbs were braced with a perpetual vigor, and the evils 
of disease were unfelt. When the hour of dissolution arrived, death 
iissumed the mild aspect of sleep, and laid aside all his terrors. Every 
blessing was theirs; the fruits of the earth sprang up spontaneously 
iiiid abundantly ; peace reigned, and her companions were happiness 
and plipasurc.” * 

2. Ey the Satya Yogue, or Ago of perfection, the Hindoos “ obscure¬ 
ly allndo to the state of perfection und happiness enjoyed by man in 
Paradise.” 

3. ** TIjc reign of Qiiciasalcontl (says M. dc Humboldt) was the 
golden age of the people of Anahuac. At that period, all animals, and 
even men, lived in peai'e; the earth brought forth, without culture, the 
most fruittiil tiarvcsts; and the air was filled wiUi a multitude of birds, 
wiiic-li ucrc admired for tlieir .''Oiig, and the beauty of their plumage. 
JiUt fhis reign, like that of Satiiiii, and the happiness of tlic world, 
«as not of long duialion.”- The legend heve beroincs fabulous, but 
it is cleai ly debnod as primitno, btcause it is succeeded by an account 
of the deluge, 

4. The tirst inlinbiluiits c.f the Moild, at:cording to the Goths, were 
cDusidcicd more than liiuuan. '^Thctr abode was a inagnifjccnt hall, 
glifleiitig Milh Lniriushed geld, llio mansion of Jove, gold, and friend- 
sbif). The very tnoaiusl of tbi ii utent^iis were eonii>osed of the same 
precious matei iais, and the age aetpiiied the tlonoininatioii of golden. 

, The Idisslul pciiod of iniiocciicc Wiis soon cuntaiiiinatod; certain 
uonieu arrivc<t fiom the of the giants, and by their seductive 

behaviour i i iruplcd pii.aiuo lUlegrity and pmit}.” 

ii. In the (rntholcgical slo^% of ilie gaidcn of the Hesperides, a tra¬ 
dition of the Mos.iic IMcti is diseeriicd h^ Nir Walter Raleigh. “I'he 
ticiion of those golden a|ijd(’s ktpt by a dragon, was taken from the 
serpent which letnpled I'iMih ; so was Paradise itself iiunsjiorted out 
of Asia into Alrii-a, and made the gaideii of the ile.Nj>crides: the pro¬ 
phecies that Christ sliophi bieak the serpeiitV head, and coiKjiier the 
power of hell, occasioned the fables of Heieiilcs killing the serpent of 
uio Hcsperidcs, and descending into hell, and captivating Cerberiis.”^ 
To enlarge on the story of Pandora would be superfluous, for its coin¬ 
cidences aie obvious.'! We suspect, loo, that Proserpine's eating the 
poniogranatc, and the piiiiishiiient of Aseal.iphus, are leniotcly con¬ 
nected with t!ii^ bistor}. 

111. 1. Jlie SvrpetU ,—Tlie form assnnied l)y the tempter is preser¬ 
ved in almost every country ; particularly in the Dionysiac festivals, 
whcietho name of out common iiiolhcrwHS voeifoiatcd by the devu- 


! F^yet xfti'H/x. 1 . 108. " Iluuibiddt, vol. i. \K 98. 

3 History of the Woijd, p. 73. 

♦ See the paralieU in Cluveiius, Germ. Amiq. p. *225. 
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tee§. Hi* name i* tracod by Colonel Wilford * to the Sanscrit Deva^ 
Nahustia, or the God Naush, bearinjcan affinity, perhaps^ to the Hebrew 
{Nahash) a serpent.*- “ Pherecydes Syriis styles the prince of cer¬ 
tain evil spirits, that contended vi ith Saturn, Ophioneus^ or the Serpent 
Deity,”3 Stillinffflect observes, that Satan tempted Eve by a promise 
of the acquisition oV wisdom; hence came the use of serpents in divi- 
nallnn, sij^riifyin^ hutli a serpent and to divine, while in Greek 

derived from oiurvaf, a serpent, is taken in the same sense. The 
destruction of Python by Apollo resolves itself into the same meaning:, 
unless that circumslauce be regarded as purely physical, and typical of 
the puriftcation of the earth, alter the dolu^^e, by the rays of the sun. 

2. Among- the Goths, the arch-drccivcr is spoken of in'a similar 

manner. Lok, the evil being, has two ciiildreu, Death, and an im¬ 
mense serpent; the universal father dispnlclied certain of the gods to 
bring those cliildvcu to him; when they W'cro come, he threw the 
serpent down to the bottom of the ont'aij. Put there the inonsfcr 
waxed so large, that he woniul hiuisclC around the whoHi globe of the 
earth. Death, meanwhile, was precipitated into hell. Here she pos- 
sesses vast apartments, strongly built, and fenced with grates of iron. 
Her hall is grief; her table, famine; hunger, her knife; delay, her 
servant; faintness, her porch; sickness and pain, her bed; and her 
tent, cursing and how ling'*’l ew descriptions ccpial this horrible sub¬ 
limity. 

IV. 1. Tlie Redeemer .—In the Gothic mythology, Thor is represented 
as the first-horn of the Supremo God, and is styled, the cld*'st of sons. 
According to the annotators, he was esteemed “ a middle divinity, a 
mediator between God and man.” “ With regard to his action.s, he is 
said to have wrestled with Death, nnd, in the struggle, to have been 
brought on one knee ; to lja\c bruised tbe head of the great serpent 
with his mace ; and, in his final engagement with that monster, to have 
beat him to the earth, and slain liim. This victory, however, is not 
obtained luit at the expense of his own life. ‘ Jlecoiiing back nine 
steps, be falls dead on the spot, siifibcatcd with the floods of venom 
which the serpent vomits forth on him.’ ” * 

2. Serpents are met with in the Mexican mythology. Besides that 
represented in company with the woman of ourjlesh, other paintings 
exhibit to us a feather-headed Miakc, cut in pieces by the great spirit, 
Tezcatlipoca, or by the sun personified, the god Tonatiuh.”® 

3. A similar notion prevails among the Hindoos. “ Two sculptured 

figures are yet extant in one of their oldest pagodas, the former of 
which represents Chroeshna, an incarnation of the mediatorial God 
Vishnu, trampling on the crushed head of the serpent; while in the 
latter it is seen encircling the Deity in its folds, and biting his heel.” ' 
By Volney, tbe serpent is called Calengam^ 


^ Of the Bengal Engineers. It is to be lamented that no friend or ad¬ 
mirer has given to the world a memoir of this eminent scholar. 

^ Asiatic Researches, vol. 3. 3 vide Orig. Sac. iii. 3. 

^ £dda, Fable xvi. ^ £dda, Fable xi. 

6 Humboldt, vol. i. p. 195. 

7 See Maurice, Hist, of Hindostan, ii. 390. 

9 Ruins of Empires, c. xxi. 
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4* A similar tradition exists among the Chinese, bat perverted, like 
the Pollio of Virgil. At that time (says the historian) a celestial 
spirit, passing about in all directions, gradually introduced civilisation, 
and softened the natural ferocity of man. This was elTected the more 
easily, since the great dragon, which disturbed tli^ whole world, by 
confounding heaven and earth together, had been slain. For, after his 
destruction, matters were arranged, each according to its own proper 
rank and dignity.”^ 

V. 1. Ttie Giant$, —Hesiod relates, that “the second race degene¬ 
rated dreadfully from the virtues of the first; they were men of violence 
and rapine; they had no delight in worshipping the immortals, nor in 
offering up to them those sacrifices jsvhich were daily required.”* The 
brazen ago he describes as producing a race of men, fierce, strong, 

warlike, and insulting; their hearts of adamant, their corporeal power 
immense, and their nervous arms, firmly knit to their broad shoulders, 
irresistible.^—Sanchoniathon mentions that from Toof {Cain) wore de¬ 
scended sons of vast bulk and height, wliose names were given to tfao 
mountains on which they seized.”The mytliologi.sts, it may here be 
observed, speak of three wars of the giants; in the first wore concerned, 
Coitus, llriarcus, and Gyas; in the second, the tans; and in the third, 
Olns and Ephialtes, with I'yphoens, who relate to the events at Shinar. 
tU'id places the impious race which strove again.st the Deity anterior 
to the deluge. 

2. Hcforo the great iniindalion, wliich took place four thtiiisand eight 
hundred years after flic creation of the woild, llic country of Anahuac 
was iiiliahited by giants.” Sxu'h aie the words of Los Hius, a Domini- 
i-an iiiouk, who copied, in I5(i0, all the Mexican hieroglyphics he could 
procure.’ 

VI. 1, The Drlv^c, —Af’rordiqg, to the Chahheans, Xisiithrus, the 

tenth in descent from the first created iiiaii, in ohedionec to the com¬ 
mands of tlic Drity, liiriii.shrtl a with provisions and aiiiitials, and 

eulbarked with his family. Wlicii the flood began to abate, he sent 
out some birds, who, finding no rest, relumed ; the second time, their 
feet were hosineared w ith mud ; and the third, they disappeared. From 
this he eoneindod that tlie*\vatt'rs had suitsided, and, after making an 
aperture in the vessel, diKcmbarked on a inounlaiu, where he built an 
altar, and oflered sacrifice. 

2. The story of Deucalion, as related by J.<iician/ is too similar to be 
icpeuted ; a chasm was shown at Ilierapolis, where the waters arc 
said to iiavc dcsrriide*l, uiul Deucalion eonsciuatcd a temple to Juno 
over it, and twice a year tlicy poured sea-water through the aperture. 
Tlu‘ Latin word JunOy is simply a comiption of HJV {Yuneh) a clove, 
which bird was held sacred in that district; and oji Juno, the rainbow, 
pcrsoniOeil under the name of Iris, was supposed to attend. 

3- According to the Hindoos, the demon tJayngriva having purloined 
tiu! Vediis, or sacred hooks, from the custody of lhabina, all mankind bc- 
cuiuc cotnipt, except the seven JliMs and Satyaoiata, jn'ince of Dra- 
vina (to the south of Cariiala) ; to whom Vi^liiiii appeiircd as a fish, and 


' Manimi llUt, Sui. p. i6. 
^ Ibid. ti-t. 

' Hmnboldi, i. rid. 


2 "lipy. j'.td ‘afjL. I, 126. 
*■ I’i'iiiIk San. p. 21. 

* lie DeaSyria. 
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informed him of the approaching delngc, warning him to a vessel, 
and take all kinds of modicinal herbs and esculent grain fbr food, to- 
getter with the seven holy men, their respective wives, and pairs of all 
animals.” When the ocean overflowed, Vishnu towed the vessel, in 
the same form; and, when the deluge had subsided, slew the demon, 
recovered the Vedas, and instructed Satyac»rata in divine knowleM^* 

4* The outline of a similar tradition was retained by the Goths ^ee 
above i. 0. 

6.^ The Egyptian Osins has some points of resemblance with Noah. 
He is said to have been a husbandman, a legislator, and a zealous ad¬ 
vocate for the worship of the Gods. Typhon conspired against him, 
and by stratagem prevailed on Iiinj to enter an ark, the top of wliieh 
be perfidiously dosed. In this bitualion, he floated down the Kile into 
the sea, on the seventeenth day of the month Athyr, when the sun 
passes through Scorpio. Typhon is expressive of the ocean. Hence 
the Egyptian ceremony of exposing a boat in the sea, and finding it 
^ain. They likewise carried thoir eight principal deities in a sacred 
ark (called Baris) on the Isia(^ fcstivul. 

6, Tacitus says, that the Germans sacrificed to Isis, and supposed 
the ship which formed part ol the ceremony to denote the ad(»ptiOfi ol 
that festival from somV other ronntiy* The river Danube, anciently 
Noas, is supposed by Bryant to bo Du-Naii, of JSoafu^ 

^ 7. The archaeological 'IViads ol* Britain contain some clear indica¬ 
tions of a concurrent belietl Among the three awful events of the 
Island of Britain,” we find “ the bursting ol the lake of waters, and 
the overwhelming of the face all lauds ; so that all maiik'ud wu're 

drowned, excepting Dw^^van and Duyvacli, wlio escaped in a naked 
Vessel (without sails), and of them the Island of Britain was ro-pcojdcd.’ 
Among the three chief master wprks of the Island of Britain," oceiirb 
“the ship of Nevydd Nav Ncivion, which carried in it a male and u fi- 
male of sill living, when the l.'ikc of wulci^ burst forth j" aiul “ ih* 
drawing of the avanc to land out of the lake, Iiy the branching oxen ol 
Hu Gadarn, so that tiu' lake burst no moie ”3 

ti. The Mexican tradition rxistiiig among tlio Indians nf riiuliila 
relates to the giants abovc-meiitioned. “*An who did not perish wm 
transfotiiicd into li.shc.s, save seven, who fled into cavoiis. When the 
Wd.t6rs subsided, oue of these giants, Xelhua, snrnamcd tlie architect, 
went to Cholollon ; where, as a nieniorlal of the nioiintain I'laloo, bich 
had served for an asylum to luinsclf and Ins six bicthrrii, be built an 
artificial hill in form of a p3fiau!id.”+ Jleric.u states, that the Mexi¬ 
cans of jVIechoaciian ^ had a tradition, that a single iariiily was formt rJy 
preserved in an ark, duiing a deluge of water, and with a suflii'iont 
number of animals to stock a new world Jturiiig lliatliinc, lavens 
were sent out, one uf which brongld baok the branch <»f a tree 

0- The Peruviansbelif've,That Ik .aice rained so violently aslodelugc 
all the lower parts of Iho country : an universal destruction of the hu¬ 
man :*pecic5 took place, a few {icrsons t'xccptcd, wbf> took refuge in 


* See Sir W. JonesV Mythological Essay, As. Hts. vo]. i. 

^ Analysis, &c. ii. 339. 

* Celtic Researches, by Dr. Davies, p. 167. 

4- Humboldr, k qg, 

* This ancient kingdom is now the province of Valladuhdc 
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€avc8 on the tops of the mountains, whitlier they had conveyed provi¬ 
sions and some livings animals. Wbon tfao flood liad.abated, they sent 
out dog:s, who came back besmeared with mud, and as soon as Uiey to- 
turned dry, tliey left the cave, and became the progenitors ol the pre¬ 
sent race. I'heir number was seven. • 

10. The Brazilians held, that in a similar calamity, one person and 
hift sister only escajied, by climbing a Janipaic^^iGG; which circum¬ 
stance is comnicmorafcd in thuir fostivuls. 

11. The Nicaraguans, when pressed lu embrace Christianity,inquired, 

whether the Christians had any kiiowlege of the flood, which had once 
covered the earth, and desfroyed both men and beasts. 

12. The inhabitants of Otalicite statu, that the gods broke the world in 
pieces in their anger, and that alt the islands around them hic but frag¬ 
ments of the great land, their own being the chief part. They speak 
also of a mau born of the sand ol the scu, wlm married bis daughter, l»> 
whom ho had three sons and as many dangliiers. The parents d>ing in 
processor time, the brothers said, ‘lot us take our sisters to wile, and 
become many so men began to multiply on the earth/' 

Vll, 1. 21ie Patriarch Noah ami his family. —Ec.sides the traditions 
above-mentioned, the Noachiila'. may be traced in various inytbulogical 
characters. Saturn is .said to bo llio son <»f»JTeaveij and Karili, will* 
(locati for his brollior; ho is lolated to ha\e escaped to Italy in a ship, 
and oclebralcd a.s the lirsl pliuitor of vineyards. His name may be re¬ 
solved into {Sahir-Nult) literally the hi^tdin Noah. In Scrip 

ture he is called hch-haflama^ or Man <»f the Earth, (i. o. Lahorer) 
11 eticc Khea, or the was said to be the wife ot Saturn. Three 

sons arc assigned to him, one of whom bears the same name with Uaiii, 
and is llic Jiijiitcr of aiitiipiity. The parallel may be continued Ibrough 
this personage: the story that ho mulilaled his parent, auses from a 
misconception of Scriptmv, ^fierc Mam is inlrodncod as disclosing 
Noah's cbnety; fortbewoid rit}tt^}i;idj which wc translate/«/d, fiom 
the absence of vowel [tonits, was probably read as vejagod^ which sig 
niiics CHty and a new sense thus given to the circniiistuncc ^ 

2. The Scythians ascrihed Ihicesoiis to their tutelary deity, aud snj) • 
posed aiiccNtor, 'I’aigilrflis.^ 'i'be names of Ins oflspiing were 1 
xats, Arpoxais, and Colaxais. la IIkmi <lays, a plough, a yo{ an 
axe, and a goblet, all fortiieil of gold, foil from lieaven. 'I'lic iwo last 
cif Uic brethren, utteinptiag to take them U{», were scorched b> a tiamc 
of file, whicJi suddenly burst forth. 'J'hc yoniigtrsl m .w tlio last oBsuy. 
and having rci^eivcd no injtuy, was acknowlegcd by the two elder as 
tlioir suporioi. In this tradition, the iiislruinents of imsbaadry and the 
golden cup may possibly allinlo to the welUknowii character of Noah^ 
atnuii of the caitlj,aiid ajdunter ofviiioyards; while, iiilhc snpcrieiiiy 
of the younger brutber over the two t'ider, we aie led to recognise tin, 
iisurjpation and tyranny of the line of liain, in the jicrsoii of Niiiiiod, 
the founder of the fust great tnoiiaichy 

3. The Germans worshipped Tiiisto, who, aceonling to then tiadi- 
tions, sprang irom the eaitli, and along with him Ins son Maimus, Uj 


' DTsraeli, Curiosities ul LitciuliifL, m-I i p. vijRit itt* u 
IS made to tilt Ghtouittnu^ i 91 

* Herod. IV. 6. 
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vbom they attributed three sods. His name^ in all probability, is the 
Menu of India, the Menes of Effjpt, the Menw of Britain, the JMenea 
of Lydia, and the Minos of Crete.* 

4. I'hc patriarchs, observes Dr. Davies, are made, almost exclusive¬ 
ly, the fathers of tli/^ Cumrif and the general events of antiquity are 
ascribed to the island of Britain. Though Hu Gadam primarily denoted 
the Supreme Being, f. think (says the learned Cambrian) his actions 
have a secondary reference to the history of Nuah. The following parti¬ 
culars are told of him in the above-cited selection. 1. His bratiching 
or elevated oxen (perhaps his otfering) at the deluge drew the destroyer 
out of the water, so that the lake burst forth no more. 2. I le instructed 
the primitive race in the cultivation of the earth. 3. He first collected 
and disposed them into various tribes. 4. He first gave laws, traditions, 
&c. or adapted verse to memorials. 5. He first brought the Gymi'y 
info Britain and Gaul^ beeau.se lie would nut have them possess lands 
by war and contention, but of right, and in peace. Hu Gadarn^ he 
subsequently remarks, was only tlu'ir figurative conductor to the west.^ 
VIII, 1. Babel ,—The traditions icspcctuig Babel are iiiitiierou.s, and 
clearly discerned in the exploits of the giants Otus and Bpliialtcs, who 
made war against heaven, and attempted to scale it by piling mountains 
one on another. ** 

2. The Pyramid of Xciliua, which wo have noticed under the article 
D€lyge(y\, 8.), has an obvious rcfcronco to the dis|>orsioi). “ lie ordered 
bricks to be made in the proviiu’c of TIamanulco, at the foot of tho 
Sierra of Cocotl, and to convey them to riiolula he placed a tile of men, 
who passed them from liand to hand The gods beJicId w ith wrath this 
edifice, the top of which was to reach the clouds, liwtatcd at the da¬ 
ring attempt of Xclhna, they hurled lire on the pyramid. Nlimbers of 
the workmen pcri.*-hed; the work was discoiitinued, and the inonuincnt 
was afterwards dedicated to Quctzalcoail, the god of the air.'' Such is 
the narrative of Los Rios. ^ 

3, The Indians of Chiapa commemorated a chief named Wodan, a 
member of tho sumo family with the (lotliic (hliu or V\ oden, “ Ac¬ 
cording to the ancient tiaditioiis, collected by the Bishop J'Vancis Nuii- 
noz dc la Vega, ‘the Wodan of the Chittpaiicse wasgtandsoii of that 
illiistiious old man, wlio, at the tin:e of the great deluge, in which the 
greater part of the hutuaii race perished, was saved on u raft together 
with his family.' Wodan co-o]>cratcd in the construction of the great 
edifice, which had been undertaken by men to reach the skies : the exe¬ 
cution of this rash project was overturned ; each family received from 
that time a diirerent language, and the great spirit, Tcotl, ordered Wodan 
to go and people the country of Aiialunc.”-^ 

IX, 1 , Thr destruction of Sodom .— Diodorus montion.s llio lake w'hich 
covets the site of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and Tacitus relates a story, 
that certain powerful cities hud been destroyed there by thunder and 
lightning, and the .soil hunil up. I'hese notices ai c confirmed by Strabo,* 
2. The Pf-ruviaiis believe, that a race of giants was once destroyed 


* Dr. Davies ((klric Uesrarclics, p. 1D7.) observes that Crete, in the 
old Cotlijo f-clLic, Mgmhn int miih, 

^ Celtic itcstarclies, p. ih4. ^ Iluinb'dilt, voL i. p. 00 

^ Ibid. p. 3'20 ^ Tacit, v. 7. Strabo, xvi. 
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by fire from heaTen, for the reason specified by Moses. This fact, if 
admitted, points out the quarter, and in some degree, the time, of the 
earliest eitiigralions to Aiiierioa. 

3. The Triads inrurm us, that the second awful event of the island of 
Britain, was consternation of the tempestuous fire, when the 

earth split asunder to Annion (the lower region), and the greatest part 
of all Jiving was consumed.'’ We arc aware Ihat^ibis has been difier- 
ently cxphiincd, hut do uot regard that explanation as decisive. 

X. I. Hie seven mars^ famine ,—This event may be traced in an uni¬ 
versal drought in China, in the reign of Tching Tang, of the same du¬ 
ration, and the chronology differs but by ihirty-twoyears ; that of Sorip- 
turo being dated B.C. 1708, and the latter, 1740. 

2. A simiJar calamity is said by Iliodonis Siculus to Iiavc extended, 
ill the reign of Erectlicus, over the wliolo world, Egj'pt only excepted. 


Wc have tlius gone over the most evident coincidences on the 
principal subjects ; olliers have been accumulated by the learned 
divine whose labors have furinslicd our materials, hut they do 
not carry the same weight, '^Flie following tabic will show, at a 
view, the chief proofs drawn from comparative mythology ; few 
of our readers will not be able to enlarge h, hut they will not 
therefore imagine, that we have suppressed material evidence : 
all tliG relations; omitted are not passed over, nor uU that are 
passed over critically njetUd. 

'J'ABI.E. ^ 
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• Those nations of whom only a single coincidence has been noticed, 
arc omitted in ilie comparaiive view. 
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’AiffAPflM *En»ANnN RASA FH TA*OS. 

Thucvo. 

«. 

TiS ’H'od’ ei SetlfJMfP voepa. Tvpi^fioy 
to 5 xoLhm$ reSvaxoTOs icSavoicra ; 
a OTToSov ^govpev<ra xXeow^ o^xiav tiv’ 

ufip$xa?iU7rT€i, 

a^Strov tix4>co ae^atg y' ov /Sporwv rif 

Tav Otiv voT eTtriSev, osAXa Oufiw 

woWixis ytv yaSero p.giX»;^ov ye- 

yctfVEfCeV auSsJv 

dtrv^eo 5** rtlSepOf" ‘‘ £j5etccj <tsD^ 

evSsTco yj/vx^ jttfyaXa* wot* o^Sov, 

OTTif cSv, y'wTS* ei#flg, ra^fioy S*, 68/t«, 

9rapo5e’Jir>jc/' 

Xdcl (piXsi TOi *7r0TT0 yecuXofoV Ti$ 

Sip aysiv ^iX'j^pev*" aal yun *Aco>. 

SKTO^J] ^V76WV a* 

yaXjLta, 7rflr/?cr8ov 

a Si TSXvoXsTeip’ drjSoav 
la-Savet •jtco TrXacr/ov ev xAa8oi<ri^ 

Travvop^ov 8* ujXVtDtra ^roUov flsX 

^i^povs€ p-oAttcJi/ 

ij fiaraVj xaSff croi" ru^og ydp 
ovx sp^e* ffgAfv* ow reSvaxe 

xagSi^e; trvivd^g^ to t? 7rwp ejxTrvc-wi/, 

afiflcvara ^A&f 
aroeflgwV 6 oSei p^6ov&^ uyKa.\oL\<Ti 
TTToi^a (Tffy, ya x* ooSsw leW—xA^of ?ir 
o5vo6* e38ei, X* ^ 9r«Xai6t;r 

TTfitAiv epywy, 

•nd yup avSg 6 i «5 xAgOf^ rig o^p^u 
wgiflty/xaTCOV XfieAAtcrre^AvciLFV, Tt 8’ eup^Oi. 
avSgo^ ffu Tt&yuxoros, ei <rvv wurw, 

dvixx -TllTlTPi, 

^xvrct (Tvyre&vuxs ; to 5* oyroT’ ea-rai 
XP^O'eu ydp, uf^^porog, wpavio Trotig, 
aAAcTflCi 0afta 7rT€p6ys(r<TiVy aiSe- 

pog Siei /xtVc-iy, 

uij/odev ^egoicra xAeo^' rupog 8i: 
xeiVeTflci y« vS<rx* to B’ oovop,' 
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Q itaXiv. jSporwv oifOitrWf oSHt 

fitikt^og euciv 

rkv €rj3E(r(rei 'rora* pethtrm pioi 

IjxjLLEv roB* a^iarov cyp^o;' « 

Evri S* 00 xpe<r<ro)f n ysgoig vovwv, ouk 

kkxo xupkvog * 
euQak.eo'repov <rrs^kvcofAot io^ag^ 

^poToig ng Hpi^epog EftirE^uxE* 

\L^klC ej^etv ksidakig, k^6tTOV fjii- 

VUIUU StOttTOCS, 
dojbog I/tepj5er tI Be ^Ikrepov ifod 
evriy aySpog oraflecriv ; lx rkfco’ yap 
Tav ^pevwy aiSa ^u<Figy £y <r?r&Bw 

TTVp kSafJ^OLfjTOV. - 

veturlKoo o'xXripQv HBotp* aTpofiog ^pyjv 
aylgog atj^jutara' to 8’ (xottvov aizg 
fTTotQecov ^foVijju-a urodov ^ksyei fbk(T- 

aattg h aekkatg^ 

EV ftap^a /SaputTTOvo)* sXweTai yap 
ovp^ okeog ^£g ket^J/efbeVy iWu ?roTjLiai 
ep^yrakiv ooregov ekirerai yap 

yav xoT etreaSui 

yracav airoS to]E4j8ov* S xai TeXecr<rei 

a /SpOTcov ^iXo^goowJ^a* Teflyaxsv, 
ou faof /BkeyJ/fi Trakiy oi £i^og Set- 

voilg iv apikkaig 
a}g TOTrpav o'eiVej ttotcI xolgacvog 
akku Boifa, i^oti xksog efTtrsTai a^iy 
a/x/3poT0v, 7rflcvoX(3 lov Iv ttIBoj yap 

r/ > !i ' ^ 

OUfJLCLTOg Axco 

TOtJvofc-’ auTOO TT^kkaXig e^eyEp(rit, 

Hlpiog ^yvflijjxa’ ptap^aj 8’ UTspSe 

xou^ov^ iTT^rEucref Sepia^^ wgavw 9rvo- 

a7o-<v p^eSpov. 

yupuTOov wOT^p 6 rrakatog^ ifCTri 

trrepva yalag *Ilxeavog irsTa<r6z)gy 

xvfiotTttiy pofloifft ff&XoTfXavijTOij 

iFokk* ETnxkuadsi 


I Ev^n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

Ev’n in oiir ashes live their wonted fires. 

* Peace to tiic souls of the heroes! tlioir deeds were great in hglit. 
Let them ride around me on clouds. Let them shew their featutes of 
war. OssiAM's F%ngaL 
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avepuv jii.votfi.e7a* ti /BeXrefiov TOSS’, 
vwoVf oux eytp<rifJi^oy usrvov euSsiv^ 
rretTpl$o$ ttot aiyiaXeS ; ti ; irXe- 

ov TI xarap^ei 

to 7^ xaXwf TffflvaxoViV ou flaXao*o*a, 
ooSf y£ (T^i TsgpLa kXsov^' otr avpet 

wovTia^* flTVeoicr’j offa WfjiecTunf ew- 

Sre irXoty^6el<r eltriv iei xeXeudou^, 
wavTO^flev Trruy/arevof evTi xvj^/3of, 
ravTol9£V TI jxvapa* xXso^ Ss X^juiTrei, 

M V I 9 ^ 

TctfW gr sDVTcoy 

07rwaT80"<riv SfltXoj eoV yeyaSs, 
vauTiXy yeyade xsap, Trea-oyroiv 

ayegcov xAyom crfc/Sa;' Si’ afe- 

po/o Sa?i!X(r(ra$ 

pLyotyLu xfjpcap (trx^o^ liri^Xeyzt viv 
Sy(rp^/|u,oyj ^rsipiSyTa wopoyg*^ OaXatrcra £* 
oox e?roj, tta^v xJjvo I]pc<ru)TBpa) rel~ 

VOOfJiSV^^ UKOUSh. 

oXf^tOt /Jl«X* fiifl'IV, OtTOt'^Sp SVpOP, 

ovTsc Iv ^aci, xAsof* aXku xfjvof. 

Of xaXwf, ‘rrargug virsp uiTTotTov 5ovf 

alfia, TtSiifciKsy 

ev ^eSw, fx^oLKupTotros’ a^vp,oy y^p- 

[lakioiKly, yig ayxaflgv, uttvov guSei, 

[loZvos cp <rwv xoS^V* xai irsgi^ TrsTT- 

Xoapt^u yocXdevaf^v 
X* Trap’ '5[x9o 

lo-Sa-vOiTa'. xal TTOTmatreTul rig, 
ipTrauv Trotriv, on-TraTOf ^i- 
Xo^povof ego'av 

glc T«^ov (TTa^cop' vpoirtcuv 8’ oSiraf 
(TTcif ogp TO yfaptpua, to x®'*? flAa T15 
ypa\l7ev“ lipwog OTroSog aSs—8o?a 

TlCtVT'jJ^V OtUTOy. ^ 

G.fSKLWYN, 

CoLii. Ujv. Joann. Schol. 


* Far as the breeze can bear, ibc billows, fi)ain. CoasAia. 
Alliiclitiir ad Navi^atioues Stplcninoiiaie^, 

£x Rpkaphio ctio!ieinirH> adumlirauun ; 

“IJic ciiiib —ik.iqiie ram i,” 
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Academia Cantabrigiensis tot novis cedijiciis ornata» 
Qiias tanta moles regia conspici 
Coelo propinqua estP fallor? an urGium 
Regina^ Musaruni sacerdos, « 

GrantUj novo decorata cultu, 


Fastuque surgeiis non inamabili 

Campos coronal vertice fertiles, 

Quoh Camus invitis relinquit 
FiuminibuS; duTiioque cursu i 
Viden' ? Columnae per medium asthera 
Scandunt, et sedes undique uobiles: 
RurLsque vicini colotins 
Jugeribus cohibetur arctis: 

Nam fana siimptu condita publico, 
Utrinque terram rectius occupant, 
Doctriiia qua justum resumit 

Imperium, meritosque fasces. 
Ergo sacratis sub penetralibus 
Ter alma salve Mater amantiiim 
Artesqiie divinas, novemque 
Meliiduos slrepilus Sororum; 
VuUu Deoruni quam plucido videt, 
Quicquid creandis'prsesidet urbibiis : 
Ilinc Fbu^bus* anliquos recessus 
Deseruit, nova templa quaerens 
Fastidiosus ; Tecum adeo pias 
Eaudes adeplus. Tecum habitabiles 


LucoSi et a tergo solutos, 
Came, tuo lavat amne crines* 
Jam nunc acutis instrepit auribtis 
Dulci ineatu coelicoluni inelos: 


Interque Musarum recumbit, 
lit Sopbize veneranda proles ; 
Pauci, suoruin lumina temporuni, 
Dicti remotis; quos vigor ingeui 
Misit per annorutn ieuebras 
Vivere posteriore Fama : 
Atqui secundo Numine jam beant 
Sedes amatas : scilicet utheris 


Qo7j3o; ynp ai\ irokUrfft 9jX}fbr 
Nft^OjUfTaiC* Cai l. 
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Ex arcc dcspectant labores, 
Auspiciisqiie favent secundis 
Miltouus^ et Vir, qui sapientise 
Suo reduxit Sole meridiem, 

.Mortalidin obscuro tuniultu 
Clariur, invidiaque major. 

Gaiident videnles Te quoque Principcs, 
Longoque Patres ordine Principum ; 
Quorum coronavisse frpntes 
Aiigliaca^ diadcma teme 
.lactanius: on! ut ridet amabile 
i^^dvaidiiii^ urbi, piimus zib altero; 

Qui victor liluMt sino nllo 

Vindire, diripuitqtie higuis 
Siipcibicutib liliu Galba?: 

AU»a ct vidotiiPrsiclIa Valcntia;* 
Quondam dotrntis, tarn bciiitrno 

Tusila conipobiiisse ri'-u. 

ICst ct tidelis rebus in asperia 
Regina* quondam ; et palhdior rosa't 
'riaiislata cuilesles ad horlos: 

Qui<iue duo tcniiere Reges^ 
Coiniiiiine uonicu tempore/lispari : 
dait'.qiie eminentis nubibus aureis^ 

Inter beatorum choreas, 

Foinia nitet sacra ^MargareUv/' 
Quicunque Grantae mcenibus ardiiis 
^ iidere dextra rnunera libera, 

Nimc et repercussis celebrant 
Caruiinibus, Iiquidoque cantu. 

At, O iocoruin maxime lu Gt'iii 
Reatioiuni, si popnh simul, 

Vatumque amicorum froquentes 
Rile preces habcaut bonorem, 
IiUmiunata non sine victiiua 

Stabuiit alumni, polliceor, tui. 


* Edvardus III. Cull. Trin, fuiuluior. 

* Maria dc Valciilia, Aul. Pciiib. fai datriN. 

^ Heuiici VI. ijxo!, Coll, llegui. fuiulutrix. 

^ Eiisubetha, Edvardi iV. uxor. 

5 Ilonricus \'I. ft Vllf, Ilte Coil, fleg fundator"; hlc Coll. Tiiii. pa- 
troiujs longc benevoleiiussimus. 

® IVtergarcia, Ilcnrici VII, miter- CoU. Div. Johan, rundatrix. 
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Lsetum triumphantes ad aras, 
Unanimis opibus refectas. 

Hue' ct poteniis Juirtitise Quies 
Adsit propago, prsudita clavibus 
Pacisque, et obstantis duelli: 
Sitqiie comes siue labe Virtus^ 
Cultusque simplex, ne male pertinax 
Tutuni liqiioreni transvehat impios 
Ritusqiie^ vesanamque pompam, 
Kcligio nialesuada Itomse. 
Notaiula i'vevd sic fuglet dies: 


Nrc vox aiiKuUis deliciet lyrae 

(n:intaiiiqiU', Doctritianujuc^ ct alniae 

Progciiifin cclebrarc Matris. 


ROB. SNOW, 

Coll. Div/Joanjv, Alumn, 


i:ri(inAAiMATA. 


[l-0^'7(7ol TOi'Tr'5 ol \ jxf(rw \oyoj. 


A'Adii£j(, sV fir rl caAtUOvfl* coS- ?rp£)^?iV«i: 


(vtfioi/Ti /x’ avTiiraXoif IXTriOoj ijiif Seoy; ; 

Ti J?Aa> ouaipm ;; jxiiSoy ttAsov fficOTrig' 
^'prjCoi «Au xal A«Aov o^xjuta Aeysi. 


Summum jus, snmma iujuria. 


VcRBKUA viciiia^ pnssns non Itiiia dextite 
Limiiia piagnialici cautus agreslis adit. 


’ft ji^tyiC'TOfl'cXi 
9uyaTfn, 7t Hal 

FfVlJ, vni. 
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** Hem ! bone, ctesus ades pugnis ; bem !—Julia de vi 
Lex facit a nobis; Hs tibi salva tua est: 
caiisidico, bis da inihi niillia;—vinccs ; 

“Jus tibi erit sununiim, sit inodo dicta dies.” 

Jus,’* claniUt, summiim hoc ? injuria sunima crumonae; 
Altcrn si taiiti est, hs satis una tnihi : 

" Imminuut caput istc meum;—non tu imniiuucs rem : 
Verbera det—, sed tu non mihl verba dabis.” 

J3ENJ. IJALL KENNEDY, 

Coll. Div. Joann, et Univ, bciioL. 


POJISONIAN 


SHAKSPEAHE, 

King John, ^ct IV, N. . 'j. 

King John, 11 c b e u t . 

John. Ho^' oft the sight of moans to do il! det ds. 

Makes deeds ill done ! Iladst not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature in ^rk’d, 

Quoted, and sign’d, to do a deed of bhan.c 
This murder had not come into my n ^id - 
But, taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villainy. 

Apt, liable, to be employ’d in danger, 

J faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s dealli; 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub, My lord,— 

John. Hadst thou but shook ih} head, or made a pause, 
When 1 spake darkly what I purposed ; 

Or turn’d an eye of doubt v^pon my face. 

As bid me tell my tale in express words ; 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 
And those thy fears might ha%'e wrought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signs^ 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
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Yea, \iithout stop, did’st let thy heart consent, 

Aiich cou»ei{iieiiti^', thy rude hand to act 

he deed, which both our tongues lielihvile to name,— 
Out of my and nevei sec me nn^re! 

My nobles leave me; and iny stale is brav’d, 

J^sen at my gates, with ranks of foieign powers ; 

^ay, in the body of this fleshly land, 

Xlns kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 

Hostility and civil Uininit reigns 

I>ct\\e<'n ?iy coiiscience, and my cousin’s death. 

Jluii. Ann uirainst \c'ur otlier enemies, 

rj! a peiKt belv.etn yonr soul and yon. 

You jg Ailhnr i‘j alive : "Fins hand of mine 
Js yot a maiden and :ui innocent bund. 

Not pain.*d wah the cnnisoii spots of blood. 

VV'ilhin tills bosi.m ncvii enter’d yef 

T'liC dreadnd juoti'ni of a ’lui'd'jous thonaht. 

And jott La’*e ^liiiMh'rd nature in my form ; 

Which, howsoever mde extenorly, 

Is yet the <'<jver ef i fairer imnti 

"Lilian to be bntcliLr ol an innocent child. 



IDEM CiKA:CE KEDDITUM. 


h:s ttpannox. otbeptox. 

in tA- ycuhpli tpyOiV lytK ay 'rrapr, xaxw 

Tzl'hi t:< nAsicTTflt pai!uJ$ »««’ ppya Sgav* 
t/jLyj ys(p eJ piij xA»;(r/or vapr/trOa (ry, 
ovnsp SfX^Trdt^UKS <XUJfJlraTt, 

aa^tic Ts (frijtc , o o s^^Oei^sv vjTpsirri 
TcA/xav u Toic ToAjacocnv aicr^^uv^jv (^spsi, 

OUK elg <pp^v oyroj ijxflev uv ^oyos* 

TO (T&v i/’ ocTre^Si^ opif/Lot r*ipr}<yas feycJ, 

I 6 wv <r ugiJTov alfiCKTOc ^vvepyaTYiV^ 

Hu\ TraftWvrjfov, ev ts xrvSovoij Spaavv, 

Xoyoi(ri ypuicrol^ euAflcjS^f ffVt^afjiviVy 
7 reip£«//,Evoff oou, ttooSoj ^ApOovpGU fovov* 

xati wpocr^iXi] ah tov Tupavveuovr’ ^siv 
flsXoov, «vsTAs^ TraiS’ sxwv rygotwixov. 

OTB, ^12 Seo'ot’ot*— 

IflAIV, -- Ei yig elcrawo:^ to erov xdpa 

so’Bttrctff, 13 tot’ rjvtxa 

VOL. XXXIL a. Jl. NO. LXIV. • 
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biblical Criticism. 


Donee labantes consilio Patres 
Firmaret auctor niinqiiam alias dato» 

/iiterque nicereutes amicus 
Dgrt'gius properaret exsul, 

Atqiii sciebut, qme sibi barbrrus 
Toi lor pararet. 

Tlie first circumstance to whicb I would call attention is our 
Lord’s declaration in cl>. xiii. 'Sore h the Son of' Man 
rified. Ill cli. vii, B!), our Lord had intinKiicd, as 4 uiidcr- 
siand the passage,that when lie should be gloutied,us lie is here 
deciaied now to be. He would infuse a new life into the system, 
corresponding to the natiUid life, which is in the blood and 
springs from ilie heart, 'I his is inanifeslly Re^vucration ; but, 
at the same lime, there may be another intention. The Church 
of Christ is often cv»mj)arcd to a mother, and Christ raised from 
the dead to her child, cli. xvi. C?l. Gal. i\’. If). 

Rut what connexion, it may be asked, is there between the 
glorificiition of Christ and Hegeneration? 7'he answer is ; Hecanse 
1 IrrCy you shall the aho ; because 1 receive the kingdom, you 
shall sit upon ihionts, 'Ihis is the will, the Usiann iit of me 
the testator, which will is of no force till after death, nor the 
gifts therein convoyed, purchased In any pi Ice sliori of iii\ blood. 
This moaning is proved by com’paring Alatt. xi\. ^8. Luke xxii. 
20, —30. Isaiah liii. 1(J. liv, 1~3. IJtb. ii. 13. Jlev. xii- 5. 
Matt. XXIV. 8. GrT 2Thess. ii. 

'ihe time then was come for the second Adam to comnuini- 
cale l»ody, blood, breath, spirit, amk dominion over the serpent 
and all creatures, to His ntnv-boin chuidi. 

The same event is more obscurtlv intimated when our Lord 
fore-tasted death upon the appearance of the Gentiles, ch. xii. 
33; compare llev, x. 

In short by olorv is intended in Scripture, the Holy 
Gliosl; and it is inipoitunt that wc should learn at once from 
Mairnonides, Aristotle, and the Rible, that all names and pro- 
peities of essence, arc the essenct itself of which they are llie 
])r<ipertie8. In rejecting the Categories of Aristotle, modern pin- 
iosophers have fallen Irom both sense and science, as (he elo¬ 
quent Lesley declares in speaking of the doctrine of satisfaction, 
from whom 1 borrow the following extract, both for this parti¬ 
cular purpose, and for that of expressing the glorification of God 
in Christ at this time by the atonement made on the cross fur 
the sins of the w hole world, which is the next point to which 1 
would call all attention. 
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Here is the foundation of the Chrislian religion, that when man had 
ninncil, and was uUcrIy iinahio to inake any s:lti^^nction for his sin, God 
MMit Ifis own Sou to take on IJitii oiir flesh, uud in tlie same nature 
that offendcAl, to make I'lilf salisraelioii (or the sins of the w hole woild, 
b} IJis j)crl(’et ohecln'iire aitd s.ieii!le<* of liimseirth the eioss 

“SomesH>, \\ liat aii> salis^aefion not God forj^ivc 

witlnnit il ? I! would show ^rraftT inere\. lint these men eoiisidei* nut 
that God :s not onl\ jiisl, but lie is justice itseb , jusliee in the alMraot ; 
He essential pistic e. Ami just're hy its iialiiie rntisl esacL to the ut¬ 
most farlhin^, else il wen* not jtistiee, T<» leniit is mercy; it is not 
jiisfiee ; and the atlMlMites of God must not ti^ht and oppose each 
oilier; they must ail stand inlinite and com)>tetc. 

Yon may say then, Movv ran (iod Ibi^ixe at all ? flow ran infinite 
mercy and justice stand together? Tliis(|iiesti(m eonid never have been 
answered, if find Himself had not sliourdil to ns in the utmderfni cco- 
noiiiy of oiir re<loiii|itioii: for here i^ Ills jnsliee satisfied to the least 
iota by the perfect obedience and pattern of Clirist, who is God, in the 
»aine human uatiiic ifwit idreiidc’d. Here is iidiiiilo wisdom expressed 
in Ill’s means loniid out for <mii salvation, and ^nhiiifc mmey in afloid- 
iii;:: it to ns. Thus all His atlrihiite.s aie satisfied and filled up to the 
brim: they eoTitradict not, but exalt each oihei. His mercy exalts and 
nia^nifnxs Hisjiistiee: His jiisliee exalts HiNmerc>,and both HisiuG- 
iiilr* wiMloiii, Jleie is a \i<Mv ot God he^oitd what all the oracles of rea¬ 
son conl<l eMn lla^o loiiiid oiilfioru His wr»rkso( cremation or common 


piovideiiee! 'I’hesc show* His works, hut this His nature; it is Him- 



and desire to look into this abyss of iroodness, and power, and wisdotn, 
which they will ne\ei he aide to fathom, hiif still leed on, and seareh 
farther and (anliei into it, willi adoration to eternity ! and they worship 
our UKUiliood thus taken into Gud, and rejoice to be ministering spirits 
to Us while on I'atlh. 


Thus yon and 1 have talked over at large ; and tliis I give you as 
the Slim and snhstaiiee, the. alpha and omega of the Chrisiiaii religion/* 
(Scholar Aimed, vol. i p. 57—a work which ought to be in every 
young person's possession.) 


The passage in Mainioiildcs referred to, is as follows: Apud 
eos qui Deuta pci fecte apprclienciunt, non nonunatur nomiuibus 
et attributis muitis, et ilia; denominationes vel ilia atiributa om¬ 
nia, qua; doccut dc ipsius puteiitia, magiiificentia, fortitudine^ 
perfectioiie, boiiitate, &c. ad unain rein redeunt et referuntur, 
nenipe ad ipsius csseiitiam, non ad aliquid extra earn/’ More, 
^Jevoehim, lfJ29, p. G4. Couipare Aristutle^s Litiiicks, p, 14. 

From inatteulion to this calcgoiy of essence or substance, it 
arises that our lexicographers frequently oinii to state what any 
tiling IS in essence ; as, for instance, lliat is in essence the 
Holy Ghost, the Author and Giver of free-gilis or favors, beauty, 
joy, and charity. Hut while we are ignorant of the meaning of 
such words, we lose half the force of Scriptural statements, as 

especially in this our Lord’s discourse* « . 

I would next observe, that during the former part qf our Lord's 
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discourse, the disciples remain unregenerate, and understand as 
little respecting the divine mission of our Lord as Nicodemus 
himself. But tu\vards the close of His discourse the promised 
Comforter opens^tlieir understandings^ and tlie^ are convinced by 
an act of Omniscience exhibited by our Li^d, as ali the churches 
hereafter shall he convinced, that the Logos, tlic Son of God, 
who hatli His eyes like unto a flanie of hre, searcheth the reins, 
and trietb the hearts. (Rev. ii. 18,2^; conipaie John i. 48—51. 
Acts i. 24.) 

And it is very observable, that scarcely had our Lord pro¬ 
nounced that He had hitherto spoken to them indirectly or 
covertly, and added, that He would speedily speak to them open'- 
h/y than they exclaim, now speakest thou openly, and speakest 

no parable, (ch. xvi. 25, 29 ) Here then the mystery of God 
is fiuisiied, the shadows of the law dispersed, and the little open 
book of the gospel to the Apostles. This is plainly the 

operation of the Spirit of or rather of developcment; the 

truth or reality of the gospel being opposed to the shadows and 
semblances of the law. (John i. 17« vi. S2» 55.) So Jesus 
Christ himself is the truth of the law, or the reality intended by 
all its types. (Compare Rev. x. xv. 1—4.) 

Next we should notice that until this time the Apostles had 
asked nothing in the name of Christ; but now were they to ask, 
that their joy might be full. The reason is obvious : till the Spirit 

enlightened their understandings and united tlicui to the Mediator 
himself, they could not receive the doctrine of a divine Mediator, 
as described above by Lesley. The>; still continued in the Uni¬ 
tarian synagogue of Nicodemus, believing that Christ came from 
God, in the same sense as the prophets had come. But they 
did not believe according to the reality that He came 

oat from God, as God of God, Light of, liight, very God of 
very God. (ch. xvii. 7.) ileretofore they did not perceive the 
analogy between human and divine substance, viz- that if that 
which is born of the flesh be flesh, then that which is born of 


GudisGod; and therefore, tliat our Lord alone is, God by 
generation God, as having the Spirit or divine seed without mea¬ 
sure, or infinitely, ^oxel 8 e rj oi(rle3c eiFiSs^strOsts to fioiWoy xecl 
TO tJttov. qTov el eo'Tiv h oturij ouirlot avOf^Tros, ouk e<rTcci jbtaAXov ^ r^rrov 

uvSpaonog, cure uutqs lawrotJ, ovt£ eregoj eregou. (Aristotle’s Catego¬ 
ries, Oxf. 1802, p. 67-) 

Nicodemus might have known, one should suppose, that his 
own father was his superior as a person; but, as man, that 


tjieje was no difference between them in respect both to huma¬ 


nity and to^ each single property of humanity. The two first 
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Tcrses of the fifth of Genesis might have sufficiently instructed 
him in so plain a principle of common sense. (Compare 1 Cor. 
xi. 12.) 

1 would next observe, that at this very satfie hour the Spirit 
of Christ rf^vealed the vame of God the Father to the disciples, 
(ch. xvii. fi.) l'hc\Knglish word name is probably derived 
from the Greek vs[ia>, and the latter from the Hebrew read 
from Icit to right by the Greeks. See in Parkhurst. The 
word refers to nmneration which is founded on distinctions fo¬ 
reign to t'ommofi substance. *By name 1 tlierefore understand 

personaf distim'liuH. It appears that this revelation was made 
in ch. xvi, 32. Our Lord there declares of Himself, oux eJjx} fto- 
voj, on 6 TTUT^p fAsr 6/jt.oD e<yTi (jLto^vof). Compare xvii. 3. Aitj^ Se 
hrnv Yi alwj/iof Vva yivcojrxcoo-/ <re tov ftom aXtjfljvov 6eov, xal ov 
a.irE(rrsiXots, ’Iijo'ouy -YgicrroV.— Movo^ does not signify ow/y, but 
afone, as in ver. 32 is manifest, "lliis is,expressed in the Atba- 
nasian Creed, by saying, ihe Father is of No?ie, See Pearson on 
the Creed, sect. 2. and Bp. Bull on the Nicene Creed. 

None of the ancients, says Cudworth, ever maintained an 
equality of divine persons; but the moderns, he says, do so; in 
w'liicli, however, lie is mistaken respecting Pearson, Bull, Water- 
land. What has probably misled some moderns seems to be, 
that they have supposed that the Atlianasiaii Creed pronounces 
the three divine persons to ho equal in respect to personality. 
But the creed pronounces them to be equal only so far as they 
are one and the same ; that is, in substaitce .and substantial attri¬ 
butes. The word Triaiii/^ it should be noticed, is somelitncs there 
used for and soriictimcs for Tgiot^ sv jxovaSi, in which latter 
sense it is always used, when it is mentioned alone, and in the 
former used only in the expression, Triniti/ in Unity, For the 
opinions of the ancient fathers respecting the subordination of 
the divine persons, See Cudworth, Bk. 1. chap. iv. p. 590. 

Ill short, it would appear, that t\A title of the Father corre¬ 
sponds to that which belongs to Adam as Alan, viz. Man, ori¬ 
ginally very Man, a title which wdll apply only to the first father 
of mankind. 

In endeavoring to elucidate this text, it has bceir my endea¬ 
vor to keep close to the revealed analogy between man and God, 
without addition or diminution. For we are neither authorised 
to add nor diminish; and most awful are the threatenings against 
those who do either the one or the other. And also, as 1 have 
taken pains to satisfy myself thoroughly on this great question, I 

have felt a wish to communicate to inquirers the result of my 
investigations. • » 
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For ^‘this is eternal life to know THisalone true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” Which most mo* 
mcntous of all truths the xApcjstle John ratifies with the last 
words of his first epistle, testifying, "And we know that the Son 
of God is come, hnd hath given us discei'nment that we may 
know the true One, and vve aie in the true4.)ne, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ, this is the true God, and the life eternal. Which 
was with the Father, and was manifested to ns. That which we 
have seen and heard, repoit we iiiito you, that you also may have 
coinniuiiiun with us ; for our coiiinuiniun is witli the Father and 
with his Son Jesits Chiist. And these things write we unto 
you, that your joy may be completed.” Ch. i. 2. 

These arc some, though but a small part, of tlie considerations 
suggested by our Lord's last discourse. My limits do not allow 
me todvtell on His new commandment, then pronounced. His pe¬ 
culiar and distinguisliing moral perfection then displayed, that we 
be humble as He was humble on our behalf; loving, forgiving and 
fearless, as He was grace and tiulh peisonified tow^ards us; and 
that we be by brotherly love united in one body and spirit; and 
evidence our incorporation into that His body, by fellow feeling 
for all its members:—in a w'ord, that we be made perfect in One, 
even in Him our head, and receive that fulness of joy by sympathy 
and love, which renders this earthly.slate heaven, and heaven the 
participation of the divine nature, insomuch that finally essential 
uncreated love will be all in all. 


ORIGIjYAL PERSIAN LETTERS, and other 
Documents with Fac-Similcs. Complied and Trans- 
lated In/ Charles Stewart, Esq. F. 11. S. L. and 
R. A. S.; Professor of Oriental Languages^ East 
India College, Herts; and Alernber of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Munich. Qto. 1825. 


IVIan Y important obligations already conferred by Major Stew¬ 
art on the lovers of Eastern literature have been occasionally 
in articles scattered through different numbers of this 
; and as one very excellent work, the Auvari Soohyly^ 

(jDiiolte particularly described in JNo. XLViii. p. 390 was de- 
.aijgried to furnish the student with a competent theoretical know- 
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lege of the Persian language; so by the present volume 
Major Stewart proposes to initiate him in the practical part of 
his duties. He lays before him a series of oiigiual papers and 
official documents with several J}ic~simi/es: ^ 

And T venture to assy-tjCsa^s our author in the beginning of bis pre¬ 
face,) that whoever shall liuvc made himself completely master of these 
two books, will only have to acquire tin* colloquial dialect of the pro¬ 
vince wherein ho may he situated, in order that be may become an 
clfcctive assistant in any Peisian oflice. 

Of the letters and other documents here given^ the transla¬ 
tions are as nearly literal as the different idioms of English and 
Persian would allow'; and to render them so, (as every orienta¬ 
list will readily acknowlege,) must have been a task of no small 
difficulty. Our ingenious author commences w'ith the most 
easy papers, and gradually ascends the scale; but an excessive 
use of metaphor, the ceremonious phraseology by which all 
Eastern lettcr-w'riting is cramped, besides the set forms of ad¬ 
dresses to persons of different ranks or ages, and other circum¬ 
stances, induce us to doubt whether any one, not instructed at 
an early period of life in the epistolary art as practised by the 
Persians, could ever acquire it to a degree of perfection. Yet 
many proofs might be adduced to show, that not only should 
our diplomatists in India possess a grammatical knowlege of 
the Persian language, but that they should be capable of deci¬ 
phering and translating, of composing and. writing letters on all 
subjects, and to persons of every rank and condition. That Ma¬ 
jor Stewart, in the pubUcation here announced, has materially 
contributed towards their acquisition of such powers, we do not 
hesitate to affirm ; indeed this work will be found a most useful 
companion, not only to cadets and writers, but to military men 
and civilians of every description, and all others wdiose profes¬ 
sional duties or coininercial speculations require a residence in 
our Asiatic territories, or frequent intercourse wdth the natives 
of those count!ies. 

From various petitions given in the first chapter we shad 
extract the following, which the Professor assuies us was actu¬ 
ally delivered to the magistrate of Agra or Etaya, about ten 
years ago^ 

It is represented to the Treasurer of Bounty, the Exalted of the Illns- 
Irioiis servants (of Government), the Lord of Favor, the most generous 
and just of the age, may liis prosperity endure!—That tho body of your 
slave is consumed by worms and other creatures ; that his family con¬ 
sists of a wife, two sons, and a daughter. He is not in want cither of 
food or clothing, but, on account of these worms, he is tired of liDe. Jle 
therefore intemts to die (kill liimsclf); for which reasiyi he represents 
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the circuBiBtancG tbat hereafter no blame may be attached to tlio 
family. It was proper to state this, IVJay the sun of prosperity and 
j^ood fortune continue to shine and be resplendent] (p. 12.) 

Another extract^ being the official report of a man's destroy¬ 
ing his daughter, will remind the reader of Major Moor’s very 
curious work on Infanticide, as perpetrated systematically by 
certain tribes of the Hindus— 

On the morning of the 2Dtli of September, 180C, Tyla and Gusla, 
mldwivc.s, came and represented that a daughter lias been Iiorn in the 
bouse of Eliugwunt Sing Tbakur Bhudcrych; but he intends to kill 
her; we are therefore come to inform you. Your humble servant imme¬ 
diately Oil hearing this intelligence, sent off Luchmaii Sing, mnsque- 
teer,to forbid him; but the aforesaid THiiulcryeh, previous to the arrival 
of the soldier, had made the child drink tobacco-watcr, which killed 
her. As soon as the soldier approached Bbiideryeh, he said to him, 

Don’t think of killing your daughter; if you do kill her, it will be 
very bad for you/’ Bhpdcrjeh replied; “ In the first place, 1 had not 
the moans of getting her married ; and besides that, it has always been 
the custom of our family to destroy the daughters, for which reasons 1 
have killed her.” In consequence of this, the soldier retiinu'd, and re¬ 
peated all the particuliu's. Your humble servant immediately on hear¬ 
ing this, sent back the musqueteor with another soldici, in order to 
seize Bhudoryeh; upon which the aforesaid declared, that they should 
not take him alive. The soldiers being without power, came back 
and informed me of all the circumstances. As your servant cannot 
without orders fight with any pcrsotif therefore, aecording to the regu¬ 
lations, he has communicated all he knows, after the most tninuto in¬ 
quiry. Whatever orders yon may be pleased to issue shall be obeyed. 
The.pcrsons who can g^vc evidence arc Siidlia, watchman, and Moon- 
day, barber.—Signed Rein Sing, Cntwal— Fntteh Chund, Clerk.—Dated 
30th September, 1806. (p. d4.) ^ 

Among the Ariidushts, or letters from inferiors, we find the 
following addressed by a female to the autlior— 

May this be honored hy the illnstrions reception of Captain Stewart 
ill Calcutta ! May the illustrious shadow of my leul the captain be ex¬ 
tended !—Beeby fenuct having performed the duties of i espcct and at¬ 
tachment, represents the .state of your humble servant to tbc time of 
writing, excites licr gratihide, and .she petitions day and night at the 
court of the Omnipotent fur the joyful tidings of your health and wel¬ 
fare. My lord, a long lime has elapsed that 1 have not heard jany news 
of the welfare of my lord the Colonel, nor of hi.s illustrious son, nor his 
respected lady; wherefore, my heart is anxious and perturbed; my 
heart burns, and my eyes weep. I trust that if you know any thing of 
their situation, you will communicate it to your humble servant, and 
whenever you write to Europe, constantly present my compliments 
and service. What more beyond my humble respects? The petition of 
Be^by Jennet, (p. 80.) 

. ""Some of the documents contained in this volume are letters 
ad^r^sed to the late Colonel Symes by the Governors of Arra- 

can and Pegi^e, in 1803 ; others from a gentleman of high rank 
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in the civil service of Bengal to chiefs and princes of Hindustan; 
one written by order of his Excellency, Marquis Wellesley, the 
Governor-General, in answer to the Baja of Arracan, in 1802; 
a letter from General (now Sir John) Malcqlm to Mirza Reza, 
secretary to the K^ig of Persia, in 1808 ; to the minister, 
Mirza Buzurg, in tne same year, and to Prince Husein Ali 
Mirza, governor of Pars ; a letter from Mirza Sheffia, the 
Persian prime minister, to Sir Gore Ouseley, the English am* 
bassador, dated in July, 181and (in p. 196) a letter from the 
Persian Monarch to the Chairman of the Honorable East India 
Company, requesting that he may use his influence in obtaining 
permission that Major Eindsay (now Bctliune), an officer of 
distinguished bravery and merit altaclied to the Persian army, 
might be allowed to wear in England the, insignia of the order 
of the >S/tir u Khurs/iia, or Lion and Sun, \ihicli had been con¬ 
ferred on him for various services by liTs Persian Majesty; a 
letter (p. 200) from the King of Peisia to Sir Gore Ouseley, 
dated in May, 1810, respecting the second mission of Abul 
llassan Kliftn, as ambassador to England. Then follow various 
miscellaneous documents, akhf/iirs or newspapers, forms of 

credentiids, perwanvhs or orders, &c. Of those, many are most 
accurately copied in the lithographic manner ; the work being 
illustrated by twenty-four pkites, repicseuting exactly all the 
varieties, beauties, and difficulties of Persian epistolary WTiting; 
the printed text wliirh aceompanies eaqli plate serving to ex¬ 
plain whatever might perplex the student unaccustomed to the 
irregularities of peumjjiiship. The frontispiece exhibits the 

ancient Arabic alphabet, called Oujic; and a page of the Koran, 
transcribed in that character, occupies tlie second plate. Others 
are devoted to an explanation of the figures called liukkum, and 
an analysis uf thq Shekeslch or broken hand, with specimens of 
the ^csliky the Tafik, the Shajiay and Uiwamj, &c.; all ren¬ 
dered perfectly intelligible to llie learner by the printed text, and 
by the alphabetical analysis given in the introduction, where a 
plate at one view, and a few pages of letter-press, explaining the 
various forms of each letter after a new and most satisfactory 
manner, enable any person to overcome the diflScullies of the 
Skekestc/i liaiid. Such assistance, comprised in so small a com¬ 
pass, has hitherto been wanted ; for we have reason to believe, 
that the only work professedly composed on this subject, is Sir 
William Ouseley '' Persian Misce/kmieSt an -Essay to Jacili- 
tate the reading of Persian Manuscripts^^* in which are given 
several plates exhibiting specimens of difi*erent Mss. analysed 
and explained in the accompanying pages of letter-press, ancflill- 
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ing a quarto volume, published many years ago. But Sir William 
does not seem to have adapted his work for the solution of diffi*- 
cuUies in the epis/olary hand- writing; and we have heard him¬ 
self acknowlege, that he had sometimes in Persia found it al¬ 
most impossible to decipher a conunoii l^^ter of six or seven 
lilies, whilst whole pages of ancient or^biodern manuscripts, 
prose or verse, offered scarcely a inoment^s difficulty. 

We must therefore higlily appreciate the service rendered by 
Professor Stewart, in publLdiing* these “Oiigiiial Letters,” of 
which an alteiilivc perusal, and the study ol his alphabetical 
analysis, during the voyage from England, will enable any person, 
already acquainted with the Persian grammar, to read and trans¬ 
late, immediately on his arrival in India, whatever letters he may 

receive from the natives, and to answer them in language and 
form suitable to the respective ranks and situations of his cor¬ 
respondents, directing 'some (as in p* £22) 

Lei those who kiss ihc carpet of the lioavenly palace of his Majesty, 
whose siglit is as clVecUvc as Alchynij, the h'mperor, the ns^liiin of the 
world, present this —or to a person of midtlling rank, this arrive 

to the illustrious perusal of the very kind Mr. --! in»> tJort pre¬ 

serve hiiT) —or to uii inferior, “ Deliver this to A. Ik in Aloorsheda- 
bad, in the Meerpoor (juarler, near Ihe house of Sitaranu liaiiker;”— 
or, May this reach A. 11. in the Aruieuiua Jlazar, near the Church." 


ON THE TWO LAST FEET OF A HEXA¬ 
METER VERSE. 


It is generally acknowleged, that, in Hexameter verse, the 
ictus metricus, or poetic emphasis, lies on the first syllable 
both of the dact}l and f'pomlee. It seldom or never happens, 
however, that any hue is so construcud, that our usual prose 
emphasis of the words, and the poetic emphasis of the feet, co¬ 
incide on the same syllables; with the exception of the two 
concluding feet. Here it is to be observed, that, however dif¬ 
ferent may be the position of tlie prose emphases of the words 
employed, from the poetic emphases of the feel, in the former 
part of the line, the Latin Hexameter verse usually and most 

harmoniously terminates with a dactyl and a spondee, in which 
both ine prose emphasis, arid the poetic, coincide on the same 
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syllables. We may add, although indeed it can scarcely escape 
notice, that the first sellable of the final spondee cannot be 
otherwise than emphatic, since the foot, unless in a few' parti^ 
cular cases, consists of a dissyllable, or the two last syllables of 
a trisyllable, or soii^tuncs a longer word, the long penultimate 
of which iiuibt alwlys he einphalic. But the first four feet 
seem to be constructed without regard to the position of the 
prose emphasis, Biule illustration is necessary ; but a few ex¬ 
amples, with the piuse emplvi^sis inuiked, may be adduced;—* 

'iVriiia vj|iumtjuc c6|uo, 'JV6|jae qui | piiiuus ab | oris 
la|to piofitj^us, La|viuaqne venit. 

Nunbu|riini in p<itri|.iiji, luia | fcu'ta fu|ientibus Ahstris. 

In iiuvu I fci t fiiii|uius niu|taias j ciiceie formas. 

Hexameter verse, thus read, with such variations of emphasis, 
would almost be divested of rhythmical character, but for the 
constant and periodical recurrence of lliis regulated cadence. In 
tlie following beautiful line the two denuiiunutions of emphasis 
nearly accord; 

Lbna pre|mit, suaplcntque ca|dcutia ] sidera | sumnos. 

The diiTerencc in the foimer part of a verse between the posi¬ 
tions of the two emphases ss-cins generally to be occasioned by 
the division of the words, and their connexion into feet. Both 
the poetic and the prose entphases are, 1 apprehend, regulated 
by the same principle. A dactyl and a spondee, in whatever 
way constituted, are considered as the poet’s words, and receive 
the metrical emphasis on the first syllable, in the same way as a 
trisyllable, halting its penuUima sliort, and a dissyllable, what¬ 
ever Its quantity may be, receive the prose emphasis on their first 
syllable. But in the latter part of the line, no division or com¬ 
bination of woids seems permitted, unless very rarely, that oc¬ 
casions any trunsfer of the usual prose emphasis. I am, indeed, 
inclined to believe, that the two emphases the most frequently 
coincide in the latter part of other kinds of verses. Syllabic em¬ 
phasis varies, according ns a word may be diminished by metri¬ 
cal division, or augmented by declension; thus we say pectori- 
bus, but peefori, wiiether it be the dative case, or a foot formed 
out of pectoribus. It may be added, that every division of a 
dissyllable, as in pmnit of the preceding line, must produce a 
change in its emphasis as forming a part of a foot; and that 
every cxsural sjliablc, though it is final, becomes emphatic; 
thus, ill feet, Lihia pre\mU sun &c. In conformity with the 
principle to which wc have been udvertiiig, the preferable end¬ 
ings of u line will be found to be such as the following; 
mine \fdgi: tuedt\ldHsa\vaia: lenlusin \ dmbra; dmclf[ninSi; 
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0\fion; im\mdnior | dmnes: Ae\mUtit ah\dlto^ Longer 
MTords are sometimes used ; as se | ncscbnus \ dnnis ; formol^m/- 
mns \&nnus; \i\\xM\tdbile | bcllo. 

1 am not aware of any instances that can be deemed excep¬ 
tions to the general principle now laid downv but such as the fol¬ 
lowing, which are not, however, of very frer^ient occurrence. As 
might be expected, such examples may be often found in the 
more familiar and less stately lines of Horace; they occur 
sometimes in Virgil, and very rarely in Ovid. We select the 
following; pudeja^ .so/fi, | neve, Virg.; pupl/j/s l-Tarchon, 
Virg. Somewhat different are, out frtia | pouti, Virg.; et bilnt | 
ingens, Virg.; at mtmor ) ille, Virg.; hand iibi | vultiis, Virg.; 
aut ubi I flavo; Virg.; ah Jove 1 suninio, Vjrg,; vam fore | bello, 
Virg.; ille dbi | malrem,Virg.; pcv\jliga | C}iitlu,Virg.; tit m6la\ 
culmos, Virg.; ac tua | nauta;, Virg.; et hbua | Juno, Virg.; 
nonpbtes ( esse, Ovid^- aut ego \ fallor, Ovid; ille ego | liber, 
Ovid ; dabit Deus | his qnor/ue ] iineni; tu quofjue | falsis ; vocn- 
bitur |42 c quoque \ votis. There seems to me a particular beauty 
in the three last inslances from Virgil. Both the words, the pro¬ 
noun and the conjunction, especially the former, are sententially 
emphatic, and, doubtless, were intended to be dwelt upon longer, 
and more impressively, than the usual levity of the common 
dactyl admits, and probably with a short intervening pause; thus, 
lo these -.. there being a manifest diflcrence between the 

cadence of tegmiue and that of his quoque or tu quoque. Such 
lines as the following closing with four dissyliables, and, of 
course, with four alternate prose emphases, naturaily producing 
a sort of trochaic cadence, cannot be oilierwise than unharuio- 

nious; Insano posuere; ve!utsil|m, 2 if>/1 pjassim* Hor. Semper, 
ut inducar, blandos 6f|/eAs mVn | vhitus, Tjbiill. It is, indeed, 
generally acknowlegcd, that syllabic caesuras are seldom, if 
ever, necessary after the fourth foot; and the frequent use of 
them seems a blemish in the versification of Lucretius. They 
are directly repugnant to the principle which we have been en¬ 
deavoring to illustrate, and cannot contribute to the harmony of 

the line. But when a monosyllable constitutes the first part of 
the foot, the combination is considered less objectionable. A 
monosyllable in connexion admits the ictus^ without any viola¬ 
tion of the usual pronunciation of the language; w^hile, on Uie 

contrary, a caesural syllable, UvS forming a part of a foot, requires 
an emphasis to which, as a part of a word, it possesses no claim. 
Such dactyls aspi|/os ut e|i}uiiise, Hor, and demo et item {unurn, 

Hor. can be admissible only io the sermoni propiora. Such 
i^.aar/ora et w | artus, Lucret.; non sit in | orbe, Lucret.; 
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es/, Virg*; necte,^ Virg.; mens est, Virg.; lis esf^Hor.; 
J'as est, Virg. and Ovid ; no?t ett, Ovid ; si qua, Virg.; si quid, 
V'^irg.; 5m non, Ovid; w'hatever may be thought of them in 
other respects^ do not militate against our rnfe. With respect 
to such conclusions exiguus mus, Virg. imbrferum ver, 
Virg-; dtque ?i6min^jn rex, Virg-; fnius dqum vis, Virg.; Jun- 
otiis eunt res, Virg.; ridkufus mus, fJor.; humi bos, Virg.; 
forte virum quern, Virg.; suh\terque vh'um vi, Ldicret,; silet 
nox, Virg.; it may be observed, that they are not harmonious, 
that they probably were not, af least some of them, intended to 

be so, or they may iiave been thus particularly constructed in 

order to produce a particular cfi'ect. 

It may be added, that the line is sontetitnes concluded by such 
words as vblucres, tenebris, latebris, which, in prose, have a 
short penultimate, and, consequently, receive the ictus on their 
ante-^penultimatc. But, in poetry, and gci^^rully at the end of the 
veriic, the coniinoii syllable may be made long ; and it will then, 

of course, become cmplratic ; vol{icres,tenv()ns. In treating of 
the fifth foot. Dr. Carey justly remarks, that it admits fewer 
varieties than any of the preceding feet.’' Others have made a 
similar remark ; but 1 uin not aware of any attempt, previous to 
the present one, to assign a reason for this particular restric¬ 
tion. 

The writer does not imagine that these cursory observations 
are likely to be of service to the scholar; but they may convey a 
caution or useful hint to the pupil; and ^Ts they will probably 
excite attention lo the intiiKiice of emphasis on numerous com¬ 
position, he trusts you *vi'ill kindly permit them to be inserted in 

the Classical Journal. 

j. a. 

Crouch Eud,‘^^ov. l82o. 


P. S. In your last No. p. 145, line 14, there is a slight error 
of the press, in an extract from a work of the present writer's ; 

instead of Lenesque shb noctcni susnrri, read Lenesque \ sub nhe- 
iem^\ susurri, the prose syllabic emphasis being on the middle 
syllable of each division. 


» There is frequently a very intimate connexion in sense between the 
line in whicli buen abrupt con(.lui>ions occur, and (hat which follows. 
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No. III.—-[Cow^^«we ^/from No. LF/J/.] 

My attention has lately been called to tlie little acquaintance 
which most have with the dates of our kings. Th6 systems in 
use are not so certain in their effects as to^Ieave no hope for any 
further simplification of the memorial pr^^jgss in this respect. 1 
present you with a new one. 

Let the numbers' be represented by the cmisonants in conse* 
cutive order : 

b 1* n 


c 

d 

f 

g 

h 

m 

j 

k 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


P 

q 

r 

s 

t 


V 

w . 


X 


' ni '0 y, z. 

m ends the first division is easily remembered ; for it 
ends'lhat of the alphabet. The letters /i, I, which represent 6, 
may be associated by the word H Al\ Then, tn being 0, / 
is 9 : A being is 4 ; t being v is 7, and so on. 

’The number 435 may be represented by these eight inodes : 

; rrfg, rds ; fQg^fqs; rgg, rqs. As the vowels, whether 
at ^e beginning, middle, or end, do not account, the power of 
expressing 435 is very great. 

if i single word expresses the number, all the consonants 
count# if a sentence, only the initial consonants of each word; 
the articles aud prepositions being neglected as necessary links 
of ideas- 

The words and sentences must refer to the event. William 
‘ First is metaphorically the month or entrance to our history 
the Conquest. AITH is 066, the date of this king ; the 
thousand being neglected as equally applicable to all our kings 

since that period. In the reign of Rufus began the Crusades, 
in the sentence. The Mad War in Judtta, MWJ is 087, the 
date of Rufus. 


The rest of the dates may similarly be made out; care being 
taken that the words and sentences should be easily committed 
to memory, and not likely to be confounded with others. 

S. Y. 


F.Sw I beg leave to express my, thanks to your correspondent, 
^ who bas,in your last number, so handsomely spoken of my 
which yo|i have so kindly inserted, on the subject of Mnemonics. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the first and Second Chapters of St, Matthem; 
comprisins a view of the hading Arg^fownis in favor 
of their Authenticity^ and of the pritwipai O^ecthns 
which have beefierged on the subject, Latham 

Wainewright, M,A. ¥.S,A„ of Enman.ColL 

Cambridge, and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucks, 


No. VI.— [Contintiedfrom No. LXIIL] 

There yet remains another fact which tends to corroborate 
the same point with peculiar force. It appears from the an* 
swer of Origen to Celsus, who was unquestionably the most 
formidable adversary of Christianity at that early period, that the 
latter in one part of his work made a direct quotation from 

St. Matthew’s frst chapter/ and that on another occasion, he 
has plainly referred to the second chapter. “ Now if Celsus," 
(to adopt the words of a learned theologian) ** who wrote his 
celebrated work against the Christians in the time of Marcus 

Auselius, and consequently little more than a hundred years after 
St. Matthew himself wrote, yet found the two first chapters in 
his manuscript of St. MattbdSft’s gospel, those chapters must 
either have been original parts of St. Matthew’s gospel, or 
must have been added at a time so little antecedent to the a^ 
of Celsus, that a writer so inquisitive, so sagacious, and at the 
same time so inimiciil •to Christianity, could not have failed 

to detect the imposture. But in this case, he would not have 
quoted those chapters as parts of St. Matthew’s gospel. Con¬ 
sequently the truth must lie in the other part of the dilemma, 
namely, that those chapters are authentic.” ^ 

In addition to this most conclusive evidence, it is worthy of 
notice that the mode of expression made use of in the firrtr 
verse of St. Matthew’s third chapter plainly contradicts the 
supposition of its forming the commencement of this gospel. 
The words, '£y 8e Taug extlveug, x. r. X. even admitUng 

the particle Si to be spurious, imply, beyond all doubt, dut they 


< The words attributed by Origen to Celsus, as they are cited in 
Griesbacb’s Symbol® Critic®, vol. li. refer to the Angers spearing to 
Joseph, and are these :—JyyAw IXtiXt/Sirai »•» 'Uirif. 

* Marsh’s Theolug. Lect. p. ii. Lect. 9. 

VOL. XXXIf. £7.7/. NO. LXIV. jtt. 
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are only the continuance of a narrative, of which the beginning 
must be contained in some preceding chapter. 

Unless therefore we act in opposition to all the laws of just 
criticism, and thf usage of language among polished nations, 
we must acknowl^ge that the two chapters thus boldly contro¬ 
verted, have been authenticated by argiin^hits, which may bid 
dc^ance to the sophistry of the deist, arv^ the violence of the 
sectary. 

It now remains that I should notice the principal objections 
which different authors have urged against the authority of 
these chapters. They naturally divide tliemselves into two 
classes—those founded on the difficulties which occur in the 
genealo^ of our Saviour, and those which are derived from the 
quotations taken from the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
Without minutely examining every particular which has been 
advanced on this subject by our opponents, I shall merely con¬ 
sider those difficulties^ w'bich are not altogether destitute of 
foundation, and which, at the same time, do nut arise from the 
abstract reasoning of men ntore attached to their own specula¬ 
tions than to the obvious construction of the language of the 
apostles. And as some of these objections admit of more than one 
reply, it may perhaps afford more satisfaction to state the 
different solutions of our best divines, and to leave the read^ to 
deduce his own inference. 

I. The genealogy of Christ, which constitutes the com¬ 
mencement of St. M|tthew’s gospel, is detailed in three distinct 
divisions, each containing, according to the declaration of the 
seventeenth verse, fourteen generations. In the first series, 
from Abraham to David/ it is generally admitted by those who 
deny the g^uiiieness of thes^ chapters, that no difficulties can 
be suggested which do not operate with equal force against the 
genealogical catalogues of the Old Testameut, It has been, 
objected however, by the learned Micbaelis, to the fifth verse, 
where it is stated that Salmon begat Booz of Rafaab, that the 
name of Rahab does not occur in either of the genealogies of 
David, contained in the 4tb chapter of the book of Ruth and in 

the second chapter of the Ist book of Chronicles. But this 
cifcumstance, as Dr. Marsh well replies, cannot be deemed 


• I* 


4 






^ Abraham 
Isaac 
Jacob 
Juddh 
Pharez 


Esram 
Aram 
Atniriddab 
'Nas'ison 

on 



Booz 

Otied 

Jesse 

David. 


I 


I 
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extraordinary, when it is recoUected that in both of these genealo-* 
gies the females are entirely omitted, it is also observed by 
the same eminent writer that it is a mistake to imagine, as 
Michaelis and others have done» that the ilaMb mentioned in 
this )>lace by St. Miftbew, is the person designated in the. Old 
Testament by tbe a^Vellation of liahab the hailot. It is im¬ 
possible indeed that me latter could have been tbe mother 6f 
BooZf or more properly Boaz, because the account related of 
him in Ruth renders it evident that Boaz must have lived in a 
later age. than the harlot Rah!iby who was contemporary with 
Joshua.* No objection, therefore, founded on the supposed 
identity of the latter Kabab with the former, can be valid. 

In the second division^ of the genealogy, fioih Solomon to 
Jeconias, our opponents object, that although there were in 
reality seventeen generations, they are expressly stated by St. 
Matthew to amount only to fourteen, ^lo obviate this didU 
culcy. Dr. Whitby^ remarks, that the evangelist speaking of the 
first series, says, that they were in all fourteen; but that when 
he comes to the second interval, he does tiot make use of his 
former expression, nratrui oti ysvect), but merely observes that 
the generations there enumerated amount to fourteen, well 
aware at the same time, that for some good reason he had 
omitted three belonging to the same interval. It is also deser- 
ving of notice that the genuineness of the 17th verse of this 
chapter, which contains the statement in question, lias been 
suspected both by Bishop Pearce and by AA:hbi&hup Newcoine, 
the latter of whom in his Gseek EInrniony of the Gospels, 
offers some presumptivt: proofs tliat it was at first notliing 

more than a marginal note, which was received into the text at 
afn early periods 

liut w hichever of the&e solutions be adopted, wc shall find; 
by consulting the genealogies of the Old Testament, that the 
evangelist has certainly omitted three generations between Jor^m 
and Ozias; namely, Ahaziali, Joash, and Amaziah. ia order to 


I 

a 


3 

4 


Marsh's Michaelis, vol. iii. p. Notes to chap. 4. sett, 9 . 
Solomon Ahaziah H^^zekiaU 

Joash Manasseh 

Amaziah Am on 

Uzziah Josiah 

Joatham Jechouiah. 

Ahaz 


Rehoboam 

Abia 

Asa 

Jehosaphat 

Joram 


Comment, on St. Matthew in loc. 

Pearce’s Commentary, and NewCome’s Harmony in lor. 
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account for this circumstaticei Dr. WbiUigr conjectures that intbe 
Jewish Tabula Cmsuales (existing according to Josephus in the 
tine of Christ), in which were written the steins of the royal 
of David.'ynid which St. Matdiew probably consulted, 
diese three kings might not be recorded, ^ut the best, and 1 
may add, the most satisfactory answer to objection thus con¬ 
fidently insisted on is, that omissions of a similar nature are by 
no means uncommon in various parts of the Old Testament. 
Thus we find that Cain and bis whole family are omitted in the 
genealogical tables comprised inMie Istbook of Chronicles, and 
that Simeon is not even named in the blessing of the 12 tribes 
by Moses, as it is related in the S3d chapter of Deuteronomy. 
Another exanmle is afforded by the author of the 1 st book of 
Chronicles, who ffiough he enumerates all the sons of Jacob, 
yet in his account of tlieir posterity, no mention is made of 
Zebulon and Dan. is remarkable also that in the 7Jth chap¬ 
ter of the hook of Ezra, the generations specified from Seraiah 
to Aaron amount only to sixteen, but that in the 6th chapter of 
the 1st book of Chronicles, from Aaron to Seraiah there are not 
fewer than twenty-two. Without increasing the number of 
these instances, we may safely affirm that we have no more 
claim to <)uestion the authenticity of St. Matthew’s narrative on 
account of the omission here complained of, than the Jews 
had to suspect the truth of their own scriptures from a similar 
cause.' 

Against the third* series of generations objections have been 
urged, which in the estimation of our adversaries have appeared 
incapable of solution. It is alleged, vn the first place, that in¬ 
stead of fourteen generations, as stated in the 17 th verse, only 
thirteen are enumerated. In answer to this, some authors have 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ___ » ^ 

f 

1 Why the three Jewish monarchs Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah 
should be omitted in the geneahigy of S^ Matthew as distinguished from 
others it were now vain to inquire. Dr, Whitby hasards a conjecture 
that since these individuals bad been fMinished by an untimely death, as 
being the descendants ot Joram who was an idolater, and who bad mar* 
rird a daughter of Abab, these circumsiances might afford a reason for 
their being passed over in silence. But any cause founded on crimi- 
nahty of conduct would equally affect some of tho^e wiwse names are 
particolarised; and we may therelorc regard the inquiry as Intitless and 
imimportant. 

^ Saiathiel Azor Eliazar Jesus. 

Zorohabel Zadoc Mati1)an 

Afahid Achini Jacob ' 

Eliabitn Eliud Joseph 
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a6Srfned that Jeconias mentioned in the lllh verge ig a different 
person from the individual of the game name who ia recorded in 
the 12th verse : and this position is countenanced by a reading 

which occurs in ihe works of £pipbaniusv* But there is another 
mode of solving this difficulty, which has bee^adopted by many 
divines equally distiaguished by their talents and their learning, 
and which is derive^from a different reading of the I Ith verse; 
a reading which does not owe its origin to the ingenuity of 
commentators and polemics, but is supported by the authority 
of many important manuscripts, and by a Syriac version of 
great antiquity discovered by Professor Adler in the Vatican 
library. The lection of the 11 th verse as it occurs in these 
documents is this :—** And Josiah begat Jeboiakim; and Jehoia- 
kim begat Jeconiah and his brethren/’* By placing Jeboiakim 
therefore in the second series, and Jeconiah at the commence* 
ment of the third, the number of generations specified will thus 
be complete. And to confirm the justigess of this emendation 
of the common text, w'e need only recur to the details of Jewish 

families contained in the 1st book of Chronicles, where we shall 
perceive that Jeconiah was not in fact the son, but the grandson 
of Josiah. 

In opposition to this, and any similar explanation which can 
be given of the difficulty just considered, it is alleged that a 
passage occurs in the prophecies of Jeremiah, which at once 


* iyimtvt 'lixoviav. 'li^ovU; » toy SaXaMX, Gfiesbach, 

Gr. Test, m the margin. 

^ The authorities for thia reading are very considerable. Several Mss. 
are cited in support of it by Griesbach in the margin of the second edi¬ 
tion of his Greek Testament, including some wliich were collated not 
many years ago, by Matthsei, divinity professor at Moscow, and after¬ 
wards at Wittemberg, and by the Danish professors Adler and Birch. 
Griesbach also mentsuns the Philoxeniati version as coniaining the same 
reading, though marked with an asterisk. But the authority of most 
weight is the Syriac version above referred to, wliich was discovered by 
Adler at Rome, and is fully described in his Versiones Syriaca published 
in 1789, It belongs to that classol Mss. called Lectiouaria^ is written in a 
peculiar dialect which this critic calls the Jerusalem dialect, and its read¬ 
ings beara close resemblance to those of theCoHexBezs. He considers its 
antiquity to be equal to that of the Jerusalem I'almud which was finished 
in the fourth century; but at all events it cannot be referred to a period 
later than between the fourth and sixth centuries; su that thou||h it is of 
subsequent date to the Peshito, it is more ancient than the Phtloxenian 
version. The title by whicfi it is cited by critics is, Versio Syriaca jHieroaoljf- 
miiana. It is singular that Dr, Campbell in the notes to his translation of 
the Four Gospels, should assert that for this reading of the litli verse, 

there is no authority from ancient Mss. translations, or commenuries.’^ 
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defeats the supposition that Jeconiah was the father of Salathiel : 
—" Write tbis man childless,^ (Jerem. xxii. 30-) It is not quite 
ao clear however, as the objectors imagine, that the words in 
question have been rendered correctly, or at least, that they will 
not admit of a b^ter construction. The original word 
ariri, is made use of three limes in the Old^estantent, in addi¬ 
tion to the example before us, once in (he bo^ of Genesis, (xv. 2.) 
and twice iu Leviticus (xx. 20, 21.). In these three instances it 
is generally acknowledged to signify withoutxhildrefi, but in the 
present passage it is contended by Leusden, Whitby, and Dr. 
John Taylor, that it more proper*ly denotes desolate^ stripi, cast 
offi or rejected. A striking circumstance in favor of this inter¬ 
pretation is observable in the Septuaght version; where though 
the same word is translated in Genesis and Leviticus as signify¬ 
ing childless^ yet in tlie passage from Jeremiah now before us, 
it IS rendered by the term exxffpvxrog, that is, rejected. The 
assertion that Jeconiah had no children is palpably contradicted 
by a pjeceding verse in the same chapter of Jeremiah, in which 

it is said , Wherefore are they cast out, he (Coniah) and his 
seedbat still more so by the third chapter of the 1st Book 
of Chronicles (w, l7, IS,), \'liere he is described os having 
seven sons, admitting the word Assir^ to be used as an 

appellative, for captive^ and not as a proper name. But even 
allowing the Hebrew word to be rightly translated in 

our English version, it may still be reconciled with the histoiical 
fact, by supposing, what is by no means improbable, that Jeco- 
niaii, who lived thirty-seven years during the captivity, did, in 
truth, survive his children. . 

However successful we may hiihertcyhave been in removing 
the impediments opposed to our progress, we are told that there 
is yet another obstacle to be surmounted before we can advance 
with securit}’. In the next verse, it is asserted that " Salathiel 
begat Zorobabeland in order to show ho'w little this agrees 
with the records of Sacred History, we are referred to the 
third chapter of the 1st book of Chronicles, from which we 
ha\e already quoted more than once. It Is not to be denied 

that Zorobabel is there represented as the son, not of Salathiel, 
hutofPedaiah bis brother; and hence this inconsistency has 
be^i regarded as too glaring to admit of explanation. There 
can be no reason indeed to dispute the fact us it is stated in the 

Old Testament; but instead of coinciding w’ith the inference de¬ 
duced by those who reject these chapters, w*e shall beUcr con¬ 
sult the interests of trum, by reminding th^ of an injunction in 
the Mosaic law, as it is recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
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Deuteronomy. With a view to prevent the extinction of fami¬ 
lies, it is there commanded that if among brothers living toge- 
tber, <H>e of them should die without children, the wife of him 
who is dead should not be married to a stranMr, but to one of 
the surviving brothers. It is then added, ** mat the 'first born 
which she bearetb shill succeed in the name of the brother which 
is dead, that his namP be not put out of Israel.” If therefore 
we conclude that this law took place in the case of Salathiel and 
Pedaiab, 2^robabeI may be justly considered as the representa¬ 
tive and legal son of the former^and thus every difficulty at once 

vanishes. And that this was the real fact is the opinion of 
Archbish^ Kewcome, as expressed in the notes to his version of 
the New Testament. 

The last passage in the genealogy wiiich has afforded a plau¬ 
sible pretext for the denial of its authenticity, is that in which 
Ahiud is affirmed to be the son of Zorobabel. Among the 
children of the latter enumerated in the third chapter of the 1st 
book of Chronicles, it is observed that the name of Ahiud is not 
to be found. To this it is sufficient to reply, that during the 
captivity, it is generally believed, that many of the Jews re¬ 
ceived names at Dabylun, different from those by which they 
w'ere known in Judaea: and in the case before us it is the 
opinion of the learned that the name of Meshullam mentioned in 
the chapter of Chronicles referred to, and that of Abiud as it 
occurs in St. Matthew, are only different names for the same 
person.' 


SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


No. m.~[Conlinued from No. LXIII.] 

After these observations, we may, 1 think, form the follow¬ 
ing judgment respecting the productions of the elder Roman 
tragic poets : The leadii^ tra^c ideas and religious opinions 


* See Lightfoot’s Harm &iraicaf in bis comments on St. Matthew tnd 
St. Luke. 
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iten adopted from Greek tragedy ; the subject was, for the 
moat part, auccessfully and judiciously borrowed from the 
Greek mythology; the spirit, of course, which aniniated the 
tii^edy, was tiu Greek. The plan of each piece was doubtless, 
in part, very ori$nal, {inventi laudanda nomine-^eiiciter aiidet); 
the execution, in a greater or less d^;ree, very successful. 
Their Roman origin manifested itself nor only by die idiomatic 
vigor aod majesty of the language, but also by the dignky of 
the sentences, and the depth and earnestness of the passions, in 
coaforraity to the 'character oC the nation; but tb«e national 
features, as we may call them, were, we fear, too successfully 
efriwed in the productions of a later age. After all, we think 
dierefote, that in the destruction of the old Roman tragedy, we 
have to regret the loss of more than one real master-piece. 

In the same historico-critical way, in which, we think, we 
have deduced this conclusion, we shall attempt some remarks 
respecting the extcfinal conditions upon which the success of 
dramatic pieces depended, without, however, dwelling longer 
on evident points than our purpose may seem to admit. 

It is known tliat the Roman performers only spoke the dia¬ 
logues, and that the tragic songs were sung by a boy, who was 
accompanied by a flute-player; it was then the business of the 
performer to mark these songs with the correspondent gesticu¬ 
lation and action. This practice (mentioned by Livy, and in¬ 
troduced by Liv. Andronicus, c. 240. a. Chr. n.) which varied as 
much from the modern as from the Greek habits, (and Gravi- 
na and Casaubonus are mistaken, when they imagine that they 
can discover the practice of dividing the acting and speaking 
between two persons, likewise in the Greek theatre) must have 
Imd th$'greatest influence on the art and whole business of 
the performers. To this circumstance we must add another, 
whi<^ produced, not only in the art of the actors, but also in 
the arraogement of tragedies, essential variations from the dispo¬ 
sitions of the Greek drama. 

With the Greeks, as every scholar knows, tragedy and thea¬ 
trical representation proceeded from the Chorus ; it was there¬ 
fore the sokmn magnificence and the rhythmical motions of the 
chorus, in accordance to the accompanying lyre, towards the 
altar upon the orchestra, and the beauty and tragic vigor of the 
chorAl songs, that constituted the grand ornament of the Greek 
theatre; and the tragic poets attached so much importance to 
liHs part of their compositions, that they themselves taught the 
. dionis and the lyre-players the melody and tunes best adapted 

to the nature and metrical dispositions of choral song. (Du Bos’s 
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Critical Reflections on Poetry ami Painting, 1. III.; BottigerV 
" quid ait fabulam docere,” I. p. 10; ^nd Solgcr’s Uebersetzung 
des Sophocles; Einleitung.) 

Wben the Romans imitated the Greek tra^^y, they placed 
not, like the Greeks, the principal importance w the lyric ele¬ 
ment, (conspicuous ii4(the choral songs) but on the subject and 
action, and the dignity Iff the acting personages, (auctoritas per- 
aonaruni. Quint.) This difference produced considerable con¬ 
sequences on all parts of the tragic art. Whether the Chorus 
vras entirely excluded from the Roman tragedy, as some of the 
learned have asserted;' or whether any, though a subordinate 
place, was assigned to it, is not yet determined;* no more than 
the question, in what its part consisted, supposing it to haVe 
existed. It is certain, however, that it was not an essential 
element, as in the Greek theatre. The orchestra, therefore, 
destined in the latter for the Chorus, was appropriated for the 
senators. * 

But the proscenium w'as enlarged, in order to give more 
room to the performers, and for the display of scenic action. 
The music of the tragic songs was not composed by the poet 
himself as with the Greeks, but by professed musicians; they 
arranged the music fof the flute, which presided over the song. 
In other respects, the theatres and all the scenic apparatus were 
arranged after the model of tlie- Greeks. Claudius Pulcber-(a. 
654. Valer. Max. 11. 4,6. Pliii. X X XV. 4.) first added paint¬ 
ings, and the theatres were afterwards enriched with ail the orna¬ 
ments of the fine arts. (Cic. pro Mur. c. iQ. Vitruv. VI. 6. C. 
Plin. XXXV. l.5.«) . 

It is evident that the two above-mentioned circumstances 
must operate particularly on the action of the perfm'mers. With 


’ Plank de Medea, p. 56. Biittiger de quatoor statibus rei scenics, p. 
14. 

* Some scholars have recourse to passages where a chorus is men- 
tiooed ; hut these are iu part variously interpreted. Chorus IVtvue' in 
Terent. Maur.; chonu Proterpine, Varro L. V. p. 77. e<l. Bip.; chona in 
Iphigemoy Gellius XIX. 10.; fieiiiley ad Cic. Tusc. III. 19.; Scalig. ad 
Varr.L.11. p. 144 . cd. Bip. The Choruses in Seneca prove nothing respect¬ 
ing the elder Tragedies. It seems, however, from the passages already 
quoted, and from others, that the Chorus was nut entirely excluded; but 
its use is as little known as its disposition. 

^ Vide Ilirt’s Geschichte der Baiikiinst. Berlin, 1832. Genelli Das 
Theater an Aihen, Berlin 1818; and on the difference of the Greek and 
Romsti theatres; htiegliu’e Arcbeologischc Untcrbaltungen, 1. p. 76, 
199. 
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F^ard to ihe Gultivatiou of the voice, it follavs from general 
cau9ea that great attentioi|inu9t be paid to it, and many passages 
speak of the labor bestowed in order to attain perfection. 

Cic. de Or^. L 59« '^Tragoedorum inorG,4)ui et wmos com- 
plures aedentel^ declamitani, et quotidie, antequam pronuntient, 
vocem cnbanles-passim excitant, eancfemque, quum egerunt, 
sedentea ab acutissimo sono usque ad gravissioium sonum reci- 
piunt et quasi quodammodo colligunt.” But the importance of 
soe^ aclioD resulted not merely from the general considerations 
of theatrical performance, bu^ more particularly from the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of the Roman dramatic practice. 
During the tragic songs, the only business of the actor was to 
perform the character which he sustained, by expressing, in 
gesture and motion, harmoniously adapted to the rhythmus of 
the muttc, the variety of the passions. The part of the Roman 
performers w^as therefore more difficult than that of modern or 
even of Greek actors (the custom which at first prevailed, that 
tragic poets performed their owu compositions, as Liv. Andro- 
nicus did, Val. Max. 11. 4, 4. must of course soon cease); and 
we think they have, in their peculiar task, surpassed not only 
the former, but the latter also. 

What we have said, accounts for the excessive labor and 
sedulous discipline to wliieli performers submitted, in order to 
train themselves for their art; ^ also for the admiration of an¬ 
cient authors at the perfection attained in consequence of this 

intense exercise, ^real masters established schools, where they 
brought up pupils for the theatre, (Macrob. Sat. III. 18. Cic. 
pro RoscioCom. 10. ''aammocumlaborc, stomacho miseriaque 
erudiit (Roscius),^' de Orat. 1. 28.);* the newly discovered frag¬ 
ments of Fronto(ed. Med. 11. p. 25S.) afford a striking illustra¬ 
tion of this matter : ‘‘Tragicus jEsopus fertur non prius ullani 
suo capiti induisse personam, antequam diu ex adverso contem- 
plaretur pro personse vultu gestum sibi capessere ac vocem/’ 
Quint. XL 3. Our readers will recollect that something simi¬ 
lar to this is related of Demosthenes. The high interest with 
which performers practised their art, w'as undoubtedly the cause 

of their representing the passions of their heroes with so much 
excitement; every one knows the striking instances which old 
authors relate of this impassi<ined action, very different from 
the merely hypocritical maimer of modern times. By such 
intense study, tiie^id*! of acting must be carried to such a pitch, 
as to gain for its masters, far more than for the Greeks, the 
wttention of the cultivators of the fine arts and of letters. 
Compare what Cicero, (de Orat. IIL 26 ; de Div. L 37 ; de Off. 
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1, Si. &c.) Horace, (Ep. II. 1.) Quintilian, (XI. S.) and 
Seneca (Ep. 121.) say in their commendation. The names 
also of distinguished performers are more frequently commemo^ 

rated than with the Greeks. Not (o mention those celebrated 
actors, Roscius and iEsopus, 1 remember the naj^es of OipbU 
lus, (Ctc. ep. ad Att. I.b IQO Rupilius, (de Off. I. SI.) Anti¬ 
phon, (ad Att. IV. 15,)^sius and Catianus, (Herat. Sat. XI. 
3, 60.) and Glycon, (Pers, V. 9.) &c. 

The principal rule of the ^enic art among the Romans, was, 
as we have observed, the dignity of the action and of the tragic 
personages. This circumstance, doubtless, had no less a share 
in the introduction of the masque (persona), than the extent of 
the ancient theatres, which was the sole cause of tliis custom 
among the Greeks. It is not determined who first used 
masques; according to Donat, (de Com. et Trag.) Protinus and 
Miiiutius; but according to Diomed. (Lib. Hi.) Roscius 
the first who adopted this practice. • 

We must, in the same way, account for the circumstance, that 
women never appeared on the Roman stage.* in fine we dis* 
cover, in this deviation, the difference between the latter and 
the earlier action. The action of the performers consisted of 
two elements; Uiey were obliged, ou the one hand, to adapt 
the action to the sense of the piece, and on the other to the 
jliythmus of the music,. The action of the earlier performers 
(of a Roscius and an TEsopus) was chiefly influenced by the 

Ibriuer; their gestures and motions were grave, solemn, and 
full of dignity; and Cicero observes on this account, that de¬ 
cency was the highest result of art. (caput esse artis decere. Dc 
Orat. I. 29.) * 

In later times the action rather assumed the character of 
dancing, (Tac, in Dial, de Or. 1. 20.) and soon degenerated with 
the corruption of the music (Quint. I, 10, ; Plut. Symp. IX. 

15*); the same is observed respecting the theatrical music of 
the Greeks, by Plato, (de Leg. IH.) Aristotle, (de Rep, VIIL) 
and Aristoxenes (Atlieii. 1. XIV). 
it is evident, from our sketch of the earlier Roman performers,^ 


' We need not ^Ive uny quotations to prove this assertion, the truth 
of wtiich is generally allowed. Women were deemed inferior in every 
respect to the dignity of tragic performance, though they appeared 
among the mimics, (Cic. ad Attic. IV, lU; Hor. Sat,1lu 10, 76; Juv. VI. 
65.) the singers, (Senec. cp. 64.) and even with the gladiators. (Tac. 
Ann. XV. 63; Juv. I, 23 ; Rcimar. ad D. Cass. LXL 122.) 

^ We have drawn no cumparisou between this action and that of the 
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how ^e«t the affinity amst have been between their art tind 
the action of orators ; for both rested on the same basis, which 
was by no means ihe caae with the later tragic performers. As 

an internal affinity between eloquence and tragic poetry was 
acknowledge boffi by Greek and Roman authors, so was also 
an external resemblance in the art of fiction. Concerning the 
itrst and most interesting point, we miall, perliaps, in a future 
number make some observations; we refer, for the present, to 
the following passages: Plato, Gorg. § i$ 4 ; ^ist. Probl. 
X£X. 15; Quint. L 8 ; DisiL'de'''Corr. El. c.^<{^ Cic. de Or. 
111 . 8 . Br. $5. and also observe, that the subjects of celebrated 
tragedies were appointed in tlie schools of rhetoricians as exer¬ 
cises for the pupils (Auct. ad Her. 1. SO, 11 ; II. 19 .). 

Respecting the second point, it is known how great an emu¬ 
lation subsisted betw'een orators and performers (Macrob. Sat. 
]]. ] 0 ; Cic. de Or* 1.59; Quint. X. c. . We find the re¬ 
lation between Oratorical and tragic declanuH^p and action 
pretty exactly i^arked in several passageSWCwro says, de 
Orat. 1. S 8 : In oratore acumen dialecticornillf^ntentise phi- 
losophontm, verba prqpe poetarum, memoria jurisconsultorum, 
vox tragoedorum, gesiusp^rne summortim actorum e^t requtren- 

dus/’ vide de Orat. 1.28; Hi. £ 2 ; Brut. c. 30; Quint. Xli. 
5f 5. The orators accordingly visited the schools of . the per¬ 
formers, in order to cultivaSo the external parts of their art, as 
we learn from the example of Cicero; (Plat. Cri. 5; Dio Cass. 
XLIV. 8 .) and fhe same custom prevailed among the Greeks; 
every reader recollects the case of Demosthenes, and many a 
modern orator would peibaps acquired better claim to the title, 
if he were to adopt that practice. The ancients were more 
sensible of the affinity subsisting betw^een the fine arts and let¬ 
ters, and mor^eager to avail themselves of the advantages which 
the one ofiered to the other, than thq moderns are ; they of 

t ourse attained a higher degree of proficiency in both. At the 
Ante time, we cannot but admire the justness of taste, with 
which, at the must florisbing period of tlie tine arts, they pre¬ 
served tite boundaries of the different branches; prope^ pane 

says Cicero; de Orat. 1.59; HI. 59; de Off. 1.36. &c.: and 

Quintilian says XI. 3 : ita tempergnda, ne dum actoris cap- 
tamus elegantiam, perdamus viri boni et gravis auctoritateui.*’ 


nioderas, hecati&e ihe difference is obvious. The principal merit of mo- 
daro perfurmers consists in a change of countenance corresponding with 
the variation of the passions ; the use of masques by the ancient per¬ 
formers rendered this study unnecessary. 
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Though, when the action of performers degenerated, and the 
taste ^gan to decline in all the branches of the fine arts and in 
letters, the boundaries of eloquence and tragedy, and likewise 
those of oratorical and tragic action were neglec)^, and both 
arts were mutually corrupted. 

We cannot quit this subject, without touching on a point not 
immaterial, when the question, what interest the nation in 
general took in the dramatic art, is to be decided. '^The opinion 
of the gieat contempt attached to the condition of the Roman 
performers, is as generally propagated as' it is ill founded. 
Without entering particularly into this point, which is but me* 
diately connected with our subject, we shall just restrict our¬ 
selves to what, we think, will suffice to show the falsity of this 
opinion. 

It must be admitted, that actors occupied a higher rank at 
Athens than at Rome, though this has nothing to do with the 
opinion we have mentioned. The Theatre,* and the exercise 
of the fine arts in general, were considered as belonging to the 
public life of the Greeks, which has never since been in such a 
degree the case among anj people whatsoever. The conten¬ 
tion between iEsch}Iii5 and Sophocles appeared to the Athe¬ 
nians to be of so great importance, that they thought none but 
their generals, among whom was Cimon, returning victorious 
from the field of battle, w'orth^'to decide the preference. A 
general of the present day, would, doubtless, think that he had 
violated the principles of honor, were he to execute sudi a 
commission. It is farther advanced, that the art of performers 
obtained the dignity of a fre/^ Art at Athens, but that it was paid 

at Rome (Lipsii Exc. ad Tac. Ann. I. 77.)- But, in the first 

place, it is not true that the performers were not paid at Athens, 
as may be learnt from many passages of the Greek orators, and 
which has also been lately proved by a distinguished scholar.^ 
And when, at the present day, is a theatre most distingiitsfaed ? 
when it is supported by the government, or when the per¬ 
formers are obliged to maintain themselves ? But—say the de¬ 
fenders of the above-mentioned false assertion—the fterfortners 
enjoyed not so much as the right of Roman citizens, lliis 
circumstance is still more insignificant; for just at the better 
period of the Roman republic, when this w^as the case, the con¬ 
dition of a performer was far more esteemed than afterwards. 
At that period, the right of a citizen was of a peculiar nature. 


' Boeckh’s Staatshausltaltung der Athener. T. p. 489. 
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which will by no means admit of a comparison with our times; 
this right was then a national prerogative of birth, the import¬ 
ance of which proceeded from the peculiar circumstances at¬ 
tending the dkvelopenieiit of all the political relations at Rome^^ 
and some of tne most respected persons lived in this town, who 
yet w'ere not citizens. VVilh regard those passages which 
intimate a kind of contempt, they will, on a closer examinatitm, 
be found to be directed either against the mimics and liuffbons, 
or against the performers of Comeily, who, rerlainly, l>ad h'ss 
attention from the grave offspring of llotnulus, just as the wri¬ 
ters of comedies were less noted than those of tragedies ; or else 
relating to the later degeneracy of this art, (ns some of liie inti¬ 
mations of Seneca and Dion Cassius) at which w e Hhall the less 
wonder, if we consider, that in Greece also, after the Ihealie 
had lost its moral dignity, it became the object of Litter re¬ 
proach and visible contempt, (Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes 
and Aristoxenus already complain in severe Icrms of this cor¬ 
ruption. See Gillies’ History of Greece, V. Jlf.; also Libaniiis 
in Aristidem, GelJius XX. 4.) which will be the case in every 
country and in every age; or delivered by chnstian writers, 
whose insinuations will not make the least impression on those 
who know that all the line arts of the heathens, and jiarticularly 
their theatrical performances, were objects of scandal and abo¬ 
mination w'itli these writers/ ** 

Vt'hen, on the other hand, we refer to Cicero, (^pro llosr. 
Com, c- 6; pro Arch. P. c.8 ; pro Sext. c. 116 ; Kpp- ad Fani. 
VH. K) J Horace, (Epp. 11., 1.) Seneca, and Quintilian, (sec 
the passages cited on the subject of the abilities of performcis) 


^ Niebuhr’s Rcoinischc Geschichto, and Beaufarl’s Anuquitts (it* 
Home. 

^ August, de Civ. JL)- It. It—13. He also inveighs against Aristotle, 
conceraing the tendency of tragic performances to purify the passions, 
Confess. L. Ill, 8. Cyprian, Epp. II. 2. Lactant. Inst. Vi. 10. Hasihus de 
Legend. Genl.Lihris, c. 17, Salvian dc Pruv. Dci, L, VI. p, 150: Spccta- 
cula sunt opera Diaholi.'^ Vide Voss lost, p. If, c. 39 ; MillesiUb ad Cy- 
rUhim, ed. Oxon. p. 280; Schwarz de Certam. Poet. p. 90. Tiie usseriioii 
of learned men, that it is to this violent hatred of the Fathers and of the 
ecclesiastic order in general against the theatrical exhibitions of the 
Romans, that we must attribuie tiie loss of their tragedie.^f, is very pro¬ 
bable. 

3 What Cicero says of Roscius, (pro Quint, c. 25.) Quum artifex 
fjusuiodi sit, ut solus dignus yideaiur qui specteiur in srena; tuinvir 
ejusmodi est, ul solus dignus videatur qm eo non aecedat^—learned in- 
t^xnters have rightly referred to the cireumstance, that Roocius was 
likewise a comedian, and have applied the reproof to this character, (dc 
59; Dionied. lib. lU. p. 4>86.) 
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we meet with expressions of the highest esteem^ particularly 
respecting ^sopus and Roscius, not only declared in writing, 
but also bestowed before the Roman people, ** Ica dignissi- 
mi\$f says Cicero of Roscius, “est sceiia propter jirtificiuin, ul 
digfiissimiis sit curia propter abstinentiam—Eundbir tu honoris 
causa appcllabas, et vircCn priinariuui esse dicebas/' Of JEso- 
)Hj»: Summus artifex^'^et mehercule semper partium in re- 

publica optimarum/’ These are the words of the most illus*- 
trious statesman of his age, most jealous to preserve his public 
dignity, and always mindful of imn^rtalising his glory. If we, 
in addition to these judgments, add the circumstance, that the 
same statesman, with others of liis time, cultivated the oratori¬ 
cal art in the schools of celebrated performers, and likewise the 
care with which Roman authors have rendered immortal the 
nami's of distinguished actors, so that those of Roscius and 
^^sopus will still be recorded when Talma and Garrick are 
forgotten, we may, without exaggeration, pronbunce, that tragic 
performers, at l^t period when the tragic art preserved its dig¬ 
nity, enjoyed ht^er regards at Rome than in any country of 
modern times. 

After these remarks, the following questions, What interest 
did the Romatt people take in the theatre i how did the Ro- 
miiTk theatre contribute la tbo cultivation of taste and manners f 
in a word, how far did the Komfin theatie obtain a character 
of nationality ? cannot but be very inlcresting; and the more so, 
as, on the one hand, some distinguished critiss have asserted, 
that in consequence of the Fescentj^ine aud Attellanean farces, 
;uid the cruel plays of the ^ladiat^S, ihc Roman people bad 
lost all taste for dramatic performances, which w^ere only re¬ 
lished by llie higher orders; and, on the other, some scholars 
have insinuated, that the Roman tragedy, transplanted from 
Greece into Italy, withyjut any cuhnexiuii w'ilh Roman history, 
life, and political interest, could not possibly become national; 
whilst at Athens, tlie theatre had been, not merely a phenome¬ 
non in the range of the iitic arts, but also a true national Insti¬ 
tution. The clearing up uf tliis question will at once pave 
the w ay to some observations on the second epoch of Roman 
tragedy, always tracing, as in the above discussion, our asser¬ 
tions to historical testimonies. 
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[Continued from No. LXIIIJ] 

443. xouK rp sc. rofjiif StigeattvAi. After verbs 

of denjingy the negative is joined to ine verb denying the fact, 
which negative caanot be translated in Knglish. 

431. ^ ^vpixo;., .^ 1 X 1 }] Justice is ascribed to Jupiter as his 
assessor in « 

(£, C« V. 1382. Alxti Zi}Vo; 

and in 

Pind. Olymp. viii. £3. ^ih; Hsviou ^ap^pog SifLig* ^ 

434. aygetTrra xatrpa^ 0fwv 'I'he unwritten and itn*- 

mutable laws of God^—those principles of right and wrong 
which are not invented by men, and inscribed on waxen 
tablets, but which are eternally written on the fleshy tablets of 
tbe human heart. 

CE. R. 863. n ftoi £uvi^ pipofTt fimga 

rnr Sirntrcv ayvsias Xoycov 

T9 xivrmv, cSv vpjuoi xpixurrut 
oigeevlav 

atiega rsxvesSsvrc;, cpv ’'OAu/tvro; 
xar^p fjiovost''0vie vtv 
ivari ^vcTi; uvipcov 
4^ mxrev, fiiv vore 
\£Sa xxraxoip<«x(rei. 

Cic. pro Milone §. isi,* Esf eiiim hpc, Judices, non scripta, sed 
natalex; quani non didjcimus> accepinms, legimus; verum ex 
natura ipsa arripuimus, hausiuius, expressimus : ad quatn non 
docti, sed facti; non instituti, sed itnbutk sunius. 

See Deniohth. xsp) trrs^uifov, §. 83. , 

458. syeu oux] These tw^o words form an iambus. 

461. Gi Ss to 5 x§'7vot>] Cassar, act iii. sc. 1. 

Cas, Why be that cuts off tw’enty 3 'ear 8 of life. 

Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Brut. Grant that, and then is death a benefit. 

463 . eirTif y«p... ] The same M^ntirnent occurs in many 
writers, and is indeed the language of complaint under afflic¬ 
tion. 

Soph. Electr. 8S0. xpos ruvrotf xaiverto /Sa^uvffrai, 

Twv ev8br orrair ws $^v«o, 

Xvxii S’ iav plov V ofiSelf iro8of. 
Soph. ap. Stob. Serm. 120. SavehSpivrov jirriv, ^ ^viSxlsog. 


9 
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Prom. V. 749* lo says, x^uarew yitp eJa'airet£ favstu 

rccf ttffao-flis vafry^uv 

Sallust. CatiL 51. Cxsar is made to say-^in luctu atque 
miseriis mortem a^rumnariim requiem non cruciatum esse. 

St. Paul gives a m&ch higher motive for his desire to die— 
ijttoi [ih XpKTTO^, xal ro iotvitv icrTi. 

Memoriter laudo. 

4 ( 36 . ecK?J av, ffi. . . xslvot$ uv ^Xyovv] Here the first av seems 
to be redundant, unless it coiumunicates additional condition¬ 
ality as connected with the dependent sentence—ft rovef ... 

The repetition of this particle, with the optative mood especir^- 
iy, is very common ; sometimes, as here, with the indicative, and 
also with (he infinitive. 

4f)7' iictiTTov ^Vf;^0jf4i3v] This reading is adopted by Brunck 
from Pierson, ad Mcerid* p. 170, though leaves an anapaest 
in the oth place. Some Mss. and the Aldinc edition' have 

^‘/(r;^o)xi)v, which, with Porson calls 'portcnla:* Suppl. 

ad l^ra?f. xvii. Other Mss. have which Porson would 

have considered to be right, unless Eustatli. ad II, £. p. 329, 
18:^400,52.-had given the true reading 

470 . trysUv Ti] This phrase seems to be used in order to soften 
the acerbity of the subsequent remark. So Eiectr, Soph. 609* 
JEI y^p iTE'Pvxet TwvSe rwv epyoov 

ayiUv Ti T 13 V (T^v 0(5 xaTai(r;^uvco 

47Sc. ecLvro* The active is herfe put for the middle, 
as in Hec. 911* p^oKnav S* ajro xal ya.j>a7rotwv xotTot7Fa.!tras 

[sc. laUTov] TToViff ev 6ot?JcpL4ii$ sxetTO. 

Pheen. *0 ^ ^Sovj Soyj. 

Orest, 288, xad vuv avuxakvvr w xatr/yvjjTow xxpoe. 

472. e^xeiv S' ovx] The conduct of Antigone corresponds with 
the advice given to Aeneas by the Sibyl, j£n. vi. 95, 

Tu ne cede mails; sed contra audentior ito, 

Quam tiia te fortuua sinet. 

So Hor. Od. ii. 10. Rebus angustis animosus atque 

Fortis appare. 

48fi- aA\* s!r But whetlier she be the daughter 

of my sister, or of a woman more nearly related to me than 
Hercian Jove, who is every thing to us.^" Jupiter called Her- 
ciiis, from spxog —because he presided over family connections. 

493. ^iXffT 8’ ofiufio;] And the mind of those who contrive in 
secret any thing wrong is w^ont tu be first [i.e. before any thing 
else] detected as traitorous. 

So Menand. 'O a’vvttrropwv avTw Tt, xav p 6pQL<rvTaTo$, • * 

'll <ruyetr$f aurov SsiAorxrov eJvui 

VOL. XXXII. C7. M. NO. LXIV. 


II 
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and Ov. Met. ii. 447- 

Heu q\iam dstlicile est crimen non prodere vidtu. 

505, ykSicrGrxv/EyKkshoi] Sliut their mouths. But here yXaia- 

<rav is propcrlv uicd with eyxAjiVoj, for the complete sentence 
would be, el xAs/o-oi yXmtrtruy ev <r'Vo]«.«Ti. 

509 . uTrikhoutyi] This word is explained®by the Schol. to mean 
<ruyxXe/ou(n. 

o 14. o5v] Reiske interprets this passage : Why then do 
you pay to him (Pulynices) an »mpious honor, contrary to the 
laws. 

519. Touj vojxcuf Jcous] icroTi/xi'a y«g ev'^^iSou, op.0101 aTrotvng, 

Tucian. Dial. Mort. 

520. o^pyitTrog] Sc. 7ro6il, which word is in the preceding line. 

526. xa) jx^v] J'his passage has exercised the ingenuity of 
critics; but if t le comniu be taken away after v^sp^ and a colon 
placed at eI/Sojcc/v)}, there will be no difficulty, or objection of 
consequence. The introduction of a fresh person on the stage 
by means of xat ]u.r;v or oh, or both, is frequently done .without 
a verb, as Hipp. 170. 

uKh* yspata Tigo Sj^wv 

TTjvh xo^ui^ouir’ e^cc 

and in writing this, ii is not improbable to suppose that Eu¬ 
ripides had this passage of the AMli^one in his mind ; so thinks 
Prof. Monk. 

527. $iXa3=Xfa . Saxoy’] Tears of affection for her brother. 

532, p.’ ef£7riv=j] In the Eleclra of Soph, v, 7S4. Clytacm- 

nestra, without employing the melaphpr of the snake, uses the 

w'ord IxTr/'/o): 

^$e yup ^.e/^cuv /3Xa(3>3 
^’jvoixog i^v Tovp^h EKTrivootr* as) 
uxparoy celjxa. 

537 . ^upL/MSTiar^co xai ^speo Tr,g othlatg] This genitive is govern* 
ed either of or of [xspog understood after fepm, I'he 

goverinnciit is the contrary to that in Prom. v. 331. 

ravTwv jU.£T«(ry«iv xai THToXjxryXWj i/xoi, 
because xavrm naturally deptutis on the verb to which it is 
nearest in position. Put to both passages the rule laid down by 
Porson, Aled. 734., is applicable ; When two verbs govern¬ 
ing different cases are equally referred to the same noun, the 
Greeks, to avoid the unpleasant repetition of the proper noun 
01 pi^ouuun, place it only once in the case required by one of 
and omit the governmetit required by the other.” 

L iatrst rowro y ^ S/xij o’*] sau) here governs two accusatives : 
t^Dro aridfw o-f, separately* are proper—why not coniointlv P 
a. P. Pheen. 300. 
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Soph. Xruch. 49- voWu yikv <r eyoo 

xareTSov •KocvSixqvr’ 

T^V'ffpaxAsiav efoSov yotoftei/ijv. 

546. i'fti 5 ffojou (TsauT^j] Verbs of tcuching govern a 
genitive case; tlieref^ire we should have regularly expected 
tiiough it probably wbuld have violated the laws of metre, as 
a are so intimately connected that they may be considered 
as almost forming one W'ord, Th< re are two ways of explain¬ 
ing the government of a : (1) either by attraction to Totvrot the 
acc, understood after xoiou; or (2) by recollecting that verbs 
which govern a genitive or dative regvilaily, take after them an 
acc. of a neuter adjective. Of the foimer construction, where 
the relative takes its case by attraction from its antecedent, 
instances occur in almost every page of Greek. Of the latter, 
see lltc. 50. 

rov/ji^ov fj^sv oZv otrovwsp ^isXov rvj^elvf 

EtTTUU 

Toy%Avco generally governs a genitive; here wc have oo-ovirep, 
though SixovTrep would have equally suited the metre. 

547- agxe<ra) flv^trxoucr’ eyew] 

\4gx<)UfiEV r^fisig oJ TrpoSvYitTKOvrsg crsSsi^. Ale. 393. 

552. vOv] when not placed at the head of a sen¬ 
tence, and sometimes when iti^, denotes saltern. 

Hcc- 391 . 'T'jCitrij jtt’ uKKi Qvystrg) (rvfi^ove6(rctTS. 

and Soph. Elcctr. 412. Sfol xarpwoi, ^uyysvetrfie y* aAAd vuv. 

See Hoog. pait. p. 24. 

563, ^vv xotKol $. . , The tragic writers repeated x^xo^, 

beiAonoj, and other terms expressive of distress, in order to in- 
ciease the pathos or eftect. 

CE. ll. 248. xaxov xclxoo^ viv ifj^ogov exrp/^/sn ^/ov. 

806. TTOliO^ TTOVW TTOVOV ^SpSt. 

Hec. 204. iTxutivov yap /** oupetSpenrav^ 

}JL6<r^QV, SeiAaiflc, SeiAaiav 
6(£ro4/si x^ipos avapTracTTav 
(ra^ fltxo. 

566. tI yap f^oyr, jxoi T>i(r8^ areg ^iai(rijxov;] W/iat is life zcortk. 
^iwcrijitov is expressed, Hec, 107., by ^los uyoarrh^ h fast. 

Hor, Od. ii. 17. Ah ! te mese si partem animae rapit 

Maturior vis, cur moror altera, 

Nec carus acque, nec superstes 
Integer ? 

Aj, 393 * Teemessa says, ti yap dsl [is (row Tsdvrjxoro^ J 
See above 548. , * 

568. xTflVsIs vv/i^eTa] The plurals of neuter noyns denoting 
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abstract ideas, aio frequently used in the tragic writeis as de¬ 
signating iiidiviiliiai persons* vyficpfTa here means ' the bride/ 

Hipp. 11. //tttoXuto^, «yyoO IIitSscos votihvfioiTa, 

Orest. 10.51. Kai /xv^,aa hs^cLi$' ev, keS^ou TE^va(rju.aTa• 

See Poison's note on this last line for further mstaiices. 

o 7 ^>- SfSoy/xsVJ SeSoyjw-svjc here and v. f) 77 * is put for the sin¬ 
gular, as ^vyyvw7ru in the Med, 70 J. 

^vyyvj;iTT!X ^fv yap v[v 0 ‘s KvTtsi^Ooti^ yvvat. 
and a^riiJLety Uipp. 

clarifj^a 8’ rtpiAVy hrh ij vo<ro;. 

So Virg. i, 

Prater ut /iMieas pehig<i tuns omnia ciicuiii 
X^ittora jactetur, culns .Innonis inif|iia'^ 

Nota tibi. 

For more Herod, i.yi, '^rimc. i. 12o. in. 88. 

IJeiud. iii. Hjy, i\. 'i, IMiiloct. oC4. Ilec, 1230. 


579- avffijEXrVac] And after this, or, from this time these wo¬ 
men ought not to ben/ A/ 7 ;gr/*or‘^ after lliis tunc these damsels 
ought to be wom(*H (and not allowed to roine forth in public) 
and not (wijSf) /<*// £o t/ieir omt discretion. I'lie Sclud, explains 
avpifi^ivu; bv ju-t;?’ sXsoflsgci^ xa) ocTroXsKvpLsva^ aXX« 

So Cl>ta;mnc'»lra accuses her daughter Eleclra of being wysi/Aevij, 
Klectr, Soj>h. .">10. avstf^svi^ fjLsv,'‘lue eotx.ot$, au arps^st. 

58’/* orav rsXrtj. - * Tou/SioyJ Wc should more regularly c.\- 
pect 9 r?Xaj rw plcv : •but the genitive is here used in the sease 
of ?*'V'//r jcspLCt to —wlXac [TTEp'i] t'jv Thus also eyyyf, 

TrgcoTrsXa^strSao, lp,TsX6d^sT&ui, 'Frach. IT-. 

TTpJv TtiClz X 0 IT 1 J$ l/a.TTsXaG'fiijVal TTOte. 

For the sentiment—Viig. /Fii. viii. 55(i. 

propiusqiie penclo 

It cimor. 

So Quint. Curt* lib. 3. Ca*ttrurn ut solet fieii, cum ultirni 
disciiminis teiiipus adventat, in solicitudiiicm versa iidiicia cst. 

582. xtxK^v uys’j 0 TG£] ayewerrof. taken in an active sense; 
verbal tiouus in roj have fiLtjuenliy both an active and a passive 
dgnification— 

(F. C. 1521, <x 6 ixto 5 ^y^T^pci—^without touching his guide. 

Qi. 11 .^^^J/au^^TOf eyp^oyi —never touched a sword. 

Cf. Ale. 174. Hec. 1125. Phwii, 218 . 

*^l'he tasting of evils is a very cuinmon expression in the tragic 
uriteis. ^riie Sched. on Ilipp. explains yEyeu/utsyo^ by 

^^r^ajxsvog ; but the piira&e is perfectly intelligible without 
ll^cfuinlerpretation. 

Hoc. ,37-'Ml o 0 Tts y«^ cyx sccttSe ya^jsa^Qat huxmv. 

Here. F. 1.350. \4Tstp ttovoov ^ pvgia^v lycytra^r,v. 
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Trach- 1103- t 6 fto^flarv /xupiW gysuffaftijv. 

589- epf/3off S^iaXov] The gloom from the bottom of the sea, 

or gloom such as prevails at the bottom of the sea* 

590. KvXlvtei jSuoTolJfV * ..] 

Continuo ve»ti vulvunt mare, magnaque surgiint 
^quora. • iEu. iii- 196. 

590- ymoiv ymg] yhos, the particular generation ; yevsu^ the 
general stock; nor does a particular generation alter the 
general slock.” 

ICI, Soph. i4(J. ev olg avuKmlg ga*T*v oiJ~ 

xocKUjy. 

611. ro r’ e?r£<Ta. . .] Much pains have been taken to explain 
TO ETTetra in the sense of ' the preseiil/ as the context seems to 
require; (the ihiee times are more distinctly marked in Homer 
IL A/'Og r ^StjToc t* hovrst ra t’ eatrofAevx i:po r* Iqvtx). Schaeffer 
explains ih<* words by inslaus rtlie lime which imrne- 

diatvfi/ succeeds (he present moment, and then it will not 
materially differ fiom the prcscuf. 'i’hc preposition in hoipxsaei 
governs TO s-ffsira. to ju-eXXov x.t. X. translate the following 
will be sufficient, (will be found applicable to).” 

6l9* TryfiJ “ And it [sc. airotjoL xou^ovom spaiT(f)v]comes on 
the inexperienced, until he has brought his foot near the hot 
fire of affliction,” and then, by. experience of disappoiuUnent, he 
is no longer deceived by treacherous hope. 

620. ex Tou] Dan. Ileinsius observes in Lectionibus Theo- 
criteis, chap. 20, that, when the ancients quoted u proveib, the 
author of which was unknown, thev premised their quotation 

by vis \eyov7iy oi ao^ot^or dg (ro^og sIttev: the same remaik will 

apply to ex rou, sc. ex tivos twv TraXaiwv because it is 

not known wluch of the ancient phdosoplu.'s was the pi omul- 
gator of this ^ saw.' 

()22, TO xaxov,..] This notion, that Jupilei perverts the 
understandings m order to make them do wrong, is found in 
several parts of the Greek wnting.s ; 

In a passage attributed by some to Kuripides, 

^^Orav Ss ^otlfjLoov Tropcvvjj xaxa, 

TOV vavv €^ku^^s -TTpOUTOV. 

ALsch. in a fragment preserved by Plutauh mid Eusebius; 

fleOj /X51/ aiTiaV f yci ^pOTolCy 
^'Otuv xotKOiasu Swjxa 7rfic]U7r^S>jv 
We may add the lines from J^yenrgus against Leoctates ; 

"Otacv yip ogyi^ ioiiwovm /SAa^rTti Tiva, 

tout’ auTO irpwTov, $g£vu;v 

TOV vovv TOV eaSAov, 5e ti^v rpiytn ^ 
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yya/ixi^y, 7v* e7Si] ^ijSfv cZv ajxae^Tavei. 

The Lsitin adage, Qtios Jupiter pcrdere vult, prius dementat, is 
probably nothing more than a translation of tlie passage in Eu¬ 
ripides given above. See tleyne. II. ix. Il6. 

62S. ejttjw-ev] The Doric form for sJvat, * 

63J. {jLoivrecov iyreprefov] This is a psoverbial expression, 
denoting the certainty of the infoimation which they vvonld 
receive; it would be clear, not veiled in obscurity like the 
conimunications of prophets* 

632. upx jx:^ can have no place here, because it was not 
likely that Harmon would be angry with his father, if he had 
not heard of the decree against his betrothed wife. Herman 
altered into |xol—jxol being taken in a redundant sense. J^ut 
Hoogeveen says, that ftoi and <rol are never redundant except 
when they convey some latent meaning, marking some authori¬ 
tative expression or 'sonie tender feeling; neither of which 
applies here. Schaeffer reads 8:^. rsXclav ,. .rr/c 
^ow] This genitive is connected with ‘‘ with inspect to 

your future bride i” supply vep!, 

Aj. 998* 

635. frog eljxi] Tt» erw SsX^fiocTt iirslxoo, Schol. 

637* The adverb is here used in the sense of the noun 

adjective, so in Hec. 719. 

raKelSsy yip si 

l(rTiv, bI ti twvS’ IcttIv xuXa >§—for xaXov. 

643. (ig xal tow h^Spov] The same reason, for having children 
is beautifully given by the Psalmist, Ps. cxwii. 5. ''Like as 
the arrows in the hands of the guuit, even so arc the young 
childien. Happy is the man that hath his qtiivrr full of them ; 
they shall not he ashamed when t! ey speak with their enemies 
in the gate." 

6t7. •TfoXvv Sg rola-iv l^flgoTtriv ysAaiv] To be ridiculed and 
laughed at by an enemy was considered the greatest disgrace 
that could befall a man. Medea, to avoid this ignominy, slew 
her children. See Med. 334, 405, 79-. Megara in lleic. 
2B5. says that the ridicule of a foe was worse than death 
itself: 

'/ffta? 8* ewfiiSi 8ei Suveiv, Suf/Cxstv ^pecov, 

Mij %vp) HUTd^aySivTUCy B^ipoltnv yiXaoy 
^ilovTug^ ouftol Tou 6avslv |x=7^ov xaxov. 

And a fragm. of Eurip. in Stob. Tit. xci. from the Cressa: 

jxgy arp ynpiTTSireh aia^pa rtvl' 

El 8* ovy yevonOf ^^ptj mgi^TBlXeit xotXug 

^ xpCn^oyroL, xa) iraa-i xijgt/o-frgiv raJ?’ 
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yivereit ra TOjaSe- 

658. wpog tcxDt«] I^ioptcrea. Trgo; 70670 $$, praeterea. 

672. avag^luf] Etcocles speaks 111 the same manner^ S. 
Theb. 226. 

yag etTTi si-TTpa^las 
JVfi;T>;p,^yv)5 7wrripo$, 

675. TpOTTuc ^v,Tapp^yvv 7 i] The Schol. explains KCtrotppriyvv^i 
by the words ttojs*, This suddenly produces the 

roufes of Jiniies;*’ but }cctrapp{jyv*J 7 i can scaictly bear this sig- 
hitication ; r; , 7 Cjt' sccuis more probably to be the accusative of 
?ho result protlucid by the veih which governs it breaks 
whole armies and causes theii tlighl.” 

677- aptyvre’] a/x^y^T£5t and r^o-o-ijTea^ the plural lor the singular, 
Si e above v. 576. 

681, Similarly in tlie Pheen. 500. the chorus 

remarks; ^ 

epi'A UBVj el xai jw,^ KctS' 'EWy^mv ^Sovst 
T?Tpaft/jL=5', aAX* Jjy ^vvrri [lot loxil; Xeyeiv— 
which Valckenaer thinks was taken by Kuripides from this place 
of Sophocles.—Qii, Was it w orth stealing ?—This sagacious 
chorus, af the end of IJamon's speech, discovers, in another 
distich, that both father and son had made wonderful speeches. 

(iB6- OUT* uv tuvotlft.YfV^ ^Maik the diffcience between oZre 
and in tins line ; the first asserts a fact, i shall not be able; 
the second, willi the optative mood, eotitains a prayer, Nor may 
] learn. Ciraimnarians say, cv negat siny^licilcr, jtjcjj vetat ct 
prohibet. 

68^. Xsyei n;, ^ r:goL<Ta^i Tif] llie repetition of the pronoun 
is not unusual. 


Oiest. 1216. pukuertTs o\ f,v 7 $$, xpiv TgXeunjSp epovo^, 

ig 1] xacriyv»)T 05 Traergej 

cXJflJv ohov$ 

So Trach. 945. wctt* e* ti: Swo 

17 Ku\ vkeoug Tif YjpiepoLC Xoy/^grai, 
fiirato^ ttTTiv' 06 yetp eufi* y aygiov, 

irgh eu wafli; ti$ T 17 V ^rapoCtrav ^jxefav. 

691* k^yoig ToiouTCic] In coftscfjuence of such reports as you 
W'lll not be delighted to hear. This dative of the cause occurs 
above V, 39 )* 


Talg ffaic a^eiXalj, etlg toVs. 

in consequence of yoiir threats with wliiih 1 was then stormed. 
699* Golden, splendid, kocpt.Trgug urrep/SoXix^;. Schol- 

700. mgpf«Tai] Proceeds againsf }OU. 
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70!^. svKKfiag rexvoig ayaXfAet] ayaKf^a tixkiiei^ is a plirasc 
similar to BixXeiag ffri^uvog. 

Aj. 465 . iv auTog etr^e o'Te^etvov evxksiots jtteyav. 

and Eurip. Supj)I. S\5. 

iroXst %ap6v troi (rre^avov £uxXe/(X 5 XajSsTv. 

704, ^ Ti wpoff Tra/Sflov warp/;] This meinbcr of the senteiire 
is elliptical: What can be u gieater glory to a father from his 
sons, than their prosperity P ri ayaXp^oi pteT^oi/ wpo; wa/Swv 

^ iretlSMv daXAovTcov; and thus the Schol. t^Nplains it. ouSe 6 warij^ 
fjt^tl^ovot aXXfjw Trpog rwv wa/icov Se^srai, 19 eurvy^ouvreis rewrovf 

QgSlV, 

707- olrriff yap ,., o5roi] The instances are frequent in %/i'hich 
o(m; refers to a plmal. Professor IVlonk Ilipp. 78. has given 
many from a Ms. note of Professor Porson. 

Androm. 179. *Ak\' si; jtt/av/Sx/wovrer sivaluv KuTrgtv, 

<rTepyov(nVf octtis xotKwg olxely $iXsj. 

This Barnes ciills an eiiallage of number— S<ms for oVtivsj 01 
offTtg auTwv- 

Hec. 3 .^ 9 . eweiT J<rw 5 av SfftrwOToiv fiwjxaiv (pgivtxg 

T!^oi/x’ avj otTTtg ugyvpov p* c6vyi<r=Tott, 

Ear. Eiectr. 933. xixBmvg crTuydb 

TGu$ TTul^as o<rug rov ptfv aptrevog warpog 
oJx wvopta<rTai, ry^g Se woXei. 

Tibullus hSs used this Grseci^ih, i. 6 , 39. 

Tuftc procul absitisj quisquis colit arte capiltos, 
EffitiitvtTuse cui toga laxa sinu. 

Terent. in the prolog. Eun. 

Si quhquam est, qui placerv se studeat boiiis 
Quam plurimis et niinime niuitos luedere, 

In hh poela hie nonien profitetur suum. 

713. otZreag Is valg\ A similar illustration is found in Orest. 
698. 

xai vawf yig, evraSsTtra ytglg /S/av w&Sl, 
eari} S* uu5ig^ ^aXa wo'Sa. 

719 . yymfi.yi y«g] Sophocles seems to have had in his mind 
the following passage of I^esiod : *£py. xal 7//xffg. 290. 

o5rog pt£V TTUvagitTTog, og uvTcp wavra vori<X£t 
^paertrop^evog ra x’ Iwfira xai eg rekag ^triv apL^/va. 
eo-flXo^ 5’ au xaxeTvo^, og ei ehovri x/6»jra<- 
og Se xe /iTjd* auTcS voey} /t^r aXXou axouEiv 
fv Bufiw ^akkfjrai oS' etvr ip^pijVoj av^p, 

.Cicero has imitated this, Orat. pro Cluentio^ 3]. 

Sapieniissitnum esse dicunt cum, cui quod opus sit ipsi 
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Notice of Milton^s Treatise^ ^ 2^5 

vcniat iu nieDtem ; proxinie accedere illum^ qui alterius bene 
inveiitis obtempcret/’ 

Herod, vii. 16. “'Ja-ov exsivo, w j3a(riXeuj wag’ s/aoI itixpnaif 
vietv rs eu, xai tw Xeyom p^pijora eSeXen^ ffe/fleirflfti. 

722. elS’ dSv] CiS' pSv [ju.^ roioDro; ttI^uxc] This ellipse, like £i 
is fjLfj, Elis ftij ysf conveys the idea of a supposition opposed to one 
contained in the preceding sentence : Deniosth. vsg) wapotirpetr, 
6 vxeg vpiiMif Ypot^oic ayeiv ev rtS ^roAejuiw wpof toj' ^iAi5r9roi/ wrXfit" 
SI 8e iavixTcp ^ijjxioutrdai, aiFoXooKs xsit S^piffrat. 'Thuc. i. §. 28. 

So Matili. IX. 17. Luke John. .\iv, 2. 11. 

724. ffg T . . .crs t’J I'lie first ffs refers to Creon; the second 
to Haenion. 

7ol. luae^fiv elf Tooj 9»o£i;] 'File Greeks said indifferently su 
(re'/Se/v rob; Qboui, and eure^eh elg robg Seoug. Valckenaer. Pliceii. 
JiJSI. and Porson. Phoen. 1340. 

734. rifuv u ’pis Observe the (Jiange from 1st pers. 

plur. to 1st person sing, which is not uncommon ; below 1194. 


NOTICE OF 

JOANSUSMILTOm ANGLI de DOCTRTNA 

CHRISTJANA IJbrj. duo posthumi, quos ex Sche- 
dis Alanuuriplls deprompsit, et Tppis matidari primus 
curaint Carolus Ricaruus - Sumner, A.M. 
Bihliolhcca Regia Prafcctus. Cantabrigia, 1835. 
1 VoL Qto. pr. 2/» 10.?. 

A TREATISE on CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 

compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone; by John 
Alilton. Translated from the original by Charles 
R. Sumner, M.A. Librarian and Historiographer to 
His Majesty, and Prebendary ctf Canterbury. Cam¬ 
bridge, 182 - 5 . 1 Vol. Qto. pr. 2 /. 10 ^. 

Pakt Jl .—[Concluded from No. LXIIJi] 

The subject of Chap. xiii. “The Death of the Body,” gives 
rise to the question, whether it is the body alone, or the whole 
man which dies; in other words, whether the soul sleeps during 
the interval between death and resurrection, or exists in a state 

of consciousness. We are sorry that we are not able to extract 
the t^hole of the able and highly interesting discussion in nhich 
Milton advocates the doctrine of the sleep of tiSe soul, and re- 
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plies to the arguments drawn from Scripture against it; part of 
itp however^ we must transcribe, for the sake of the classical 
allusions, and the biblical crilicism tliere contained. 

Locus secnndus cst £ccl. xii. O.mritu redcutUe ad Deuniy quidederai 
ilium, Atqui nc hiuc quidem quod voluiit cviricitur; ad Dtum enim 
Tedire^ late admodum necessc est accipi ; quaudoquidcm itnpi'obi non 
ad Deuo), sed a Deo in morte procul absceUuiit: et supra dixerat, 
cap. iii. 12. horum unumqnodq'oe ire cundem locum: ct omnium prorsua 
animalium spiritum dicitur Dens et dedissc ct ad so reciperc, dum cor¬ 
pus ad piilverem rcvcrlitur. Job. xxxiv. 14, Id. — spiritum ejns et 
oMtinam ^us ad se recipercl^^ exspiraref omnU caro simul, et homo in ptf/v6- 
retn reverteretur, Psal. civ. SO. idem. Quanto rectins Euripides 
Tel insciens liunc locum iiitcrpretalus cst in Sujqdicibus:' 

TO o’wp,'* aftxtTO 
•nvtTjjLa pth "tjo; 

TO (Tufpet jif yrjv — —— — - 

hoc est, soluta pars qiia?<jue in sua redit principia, in sua elemenfa: 
quod etiam ab Ezechiclc coiifirmalur, rap. xxxvii. U. a qtiatuor venlts 
advent O spiriius ; rerto •ij^itur spiiiiiis hominis illuc ahieiat. unde c.st 
reversus. Ifinc pulo Malt. xxiv. 31. con^regabunt tlectos cjhs a quatuor 
venlts; quidni lam spiritns electonim, qnain ramulissimos corpoinm 
pulvisculos, in diversas nonnunqiiatn regiones longissiiue ddilatus? 
Idem censendum de I Hcg. x\ii. 21. revertatur quuso anima pueri. 
Quainquam et isto modus loquendi vulgaris ad onnieni aiiiiiia? deice- 
tioncm adhiberi sulet: Judic. \v. 19. rediit spiritas fjus et vixit, 1 
Sam. XXX. 12. idem, Natn ceric niortuis omnem vila^ cxi.stcntiam adi- 
munt multa scriptiirae loca, quorum aliquot modo protulimus : sed apei- 
tissime liuic objectioni satisf'uciunt quci^ supra doiutcritu spiiitusalliili- 
mus. pp. 198—9f. ;, 

Quartus locus est Phijipp. i. 23, evpieue dissohi ct cuin Christo esse, 
Ut taceam inccrtani ct \ariam \erbi 4mx£fo-oi vcrsionciu, quod nihil 
minus quam dissoivi signiBcat, respoiidco, lamctsi Pauliis summain 
statim adipisci pcrfectioncm et gloriain, ullimum Niium Bnem, 

cupiebat, quod et onines pro se ciipiunt, non continuo demonsirari 
cujosqne aniinam elapsam corpore, vcl eielu vcl inierno sioc .moru 
cipi: esse enim cum Christo ciipiCbat nempe in advenlu ejus, quetn 
omnes Bdelcs quam primum adfore et dbupicbaiit et cxpcctubant; sic 
navigaturus cupit solvere et cbsc in porin, ilincris'intccjcctinicntioncm 
vix fucit. Quod si letnpus nullum sine niotu, unde qui apud hcroas 
dormire dicebantor, momentum quo somnum inicnint momento quo 
excitati sunt connectebant, intcrmedinin omne eximentes, Arist, Phys. 
]* iv. c. 11. quanto miigis illiv qui mortiii sunt, quicquid inicrcodit tern- 
]>oris peril : unde mori et esse cum Christo eodem fieri moraento sen- 
tietur. Quaudo aiitcm erit ut tandem simus cum Christo, Christus 
ipse disertissime docct, Joan, xiv 3. r/uum prifficius fucro ctparavero 
vohis loeum^ rtirsttm veniam et assumam ad meipsutn : td ubi ero ego et 

VOS sitis, pp, 199,209. 

Septimus locus est Luc. xxiii. 43. tam dixit ei Jesus, Amen dico tiln^ 
hodie mccum eris in paratUso. Mulios vatiis de causis cxcrcuithic locus, 
usque CO ut interpunctioncm etiam tollere non dubitarint; ut si sic 
Bcriptum csset, dico ttbi hodie, id cst, etiamsi bodio miserrimus ot con- 
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tetnptiiisirtiTis videar esse omnibus, tibi tnmen diGO,atque confirmo, fore 
te mccum in paradise; id esf, in Joco aliquo amceno (nam paradisus 
propric cuelum non est) sivc statu cum anitnao tuin corporis spiritaali : 
quemadmodnm cfeteri, Matt, xxvii 52, 53. in illo cnim terras motu, 
eodem die, non tridao post, ut viil^o creditur, monumenta aperta snnt, 
niorliii snrroxeriint, ct *?gressi sunt, v. d2.xdt egreasi cumessent, 

po.st resiirrectionein depiam Christi introieruiit in sanctam urbem: 
cum ejusmodi enim intcrpunctiono Tetercs Grsci ista Icgebant Erasmo 
teste : el Synis plane sic; et egressi snnty et past resurrectionem ejus tn- 
grem rrmt &c. Status ille resurgenlium sanctorum cum anima: turn 
corporis spiritualis, non immoritii quidem Paradisus dici poliiit, in quo 
bonum ilium latrouem cantoris sanctis fuisse aggregatum sine iioxa 
equidem cxistimrm: nec Kodie slricte siinii necesse cst, sed tempus 
breve modo intctligi, nt 2 Sam. xvi. 3. Hcb. iii. 7. Ulcunque liaic 
sint, ob ununi difficiliimum ct non satis intcllcctum locum lot clarissima 
testimonia repudiari non debent. pp. 200—1. 

We must again pass over several chapters, contenting our¬ 
selves with pointing ibe attention of our readers to an excursiis 
in Chap. xiv. p. 207— 212 , on the union of the divine and hu¬ 
man natures iu Christ; an able vindication of the doctrine of 
universal redemption. Chap. xvi. 226—229 ; and the remarks 
on justiiication by faith, and on final perseverance, Chap. xxii. 
27 i — 274 , and Chap, xxv, p. 2 B 8 —293, both which subjects 
are treated with that discrimimitiou, good sense, and regard to 
the general tenor of Scripture rather lhau of disconnected texts, 
which usually characterise llid treatise. From the first-men- 

'tioued of these disquisitions alone we quote a few sentences: 

Tantum itaque niyslcrium cum sit, vel bine Imprimis monemurne 
quid dc CO temerc, iie quid audacter, philosopbicis iiixi nngis, atfirmC'- 
tnus ; nc quid de nostro adjiciamus, nc qbid ex ipsa scriptuia profera- 
mus quod intirmari facile posVit, evidentissimis quibusque locis, ])aucio- 
libus licet, contciiti. Hac si audianms, ct in veritate sola, missis 
znctnphysicoriim cummenlis, acquiescere vclimus, qiiot disputationibua 
prulixis et portciitorum pleuis finiim iraponemus; quot JixreMiim mate- 
riam occasioncmquc zunputabimus; quot immeusa volumina theolo- 
gastrorum cx Dei tempio velut inquiuamenta ac rudera ejiciemus! 
Cbrisliunu fide, qua) qiiidcm ad salulem nobis ncccssaria proponitur, 
nihil planius, nihil ratiuiii congruentius prufecto esset, nihil vel ad in* 
fitni cujusque captum accummodatiiis, si in ^ivinis icbus divinas dnn- 
taxat auctoritates adhibere, et iutra sacros Itbros contincie sese refur- 
mati ctiam doctorcs adhuc satis didicissent. Nam quaR ncccssaria sunt, 
nuIJis perpiexa conlroversiis, facile percipcremus; quse mysleria sunt, 
myslcria esse intemeratu patcremur, ut ultra quam fas cst investigare 
vereremur. pp. 207—8. 

And again: 

** Res quidem uti sic se babeat, satis sibi constat; modus 
ignoratur, et ignorari certe prsestat quod Deus ignoratum vuJt. 
— Quanto satius igitur est scire hoc tantum, mediatorem nos¬ 
trum Dei Filium carnem esse factum, Deum atque hominctn et 
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dici et esse; quo auteni inodo, quoiuam Dcus id non ostendit, 
desinere argutari, et sapienter potius nescire.” 

Wc cite these passages to show that Milton was diainetri- 
cally opposed to those religionists who deii}r the existence of 
mysteries in Christian theology; a class ^vith whom, neverthe¬ 
less, attempts will probably be made to confound him. Chap. 

xxvii. Of the Gospel, and of Christian Libertytreats chiefly 

of the abolition of the law of works, and the substitution of the 
law of love; a favorite tenet with Milton, and wliich is here 
powerfully advocated. Chap, xxviii. On the Outward Scal¬ 
ing of the Covenant of Grace/* contains, amongst other particu¬ 
lars, a defence of infant baptism. The follow'iiig'froin ihcsamc 
chapter, on tlie Romish mass, is remarkable for its force, and 
brevity, (qualities in which Milton excelled), and concludes 
with a striking sentence. 

Missa papisijca a ewnaDominica lon^e discrepat. Imo, liao insti- 
tiita cst a Domino, ilia a poiitifico. Hicc in nicnioiuini Cliristi 

semcl, idque a semetipso unico sacerdote oblati, Heh, \ii. 24, 26, 27. et 
ix. 15, 25, 20. et \. 10, 12, 14 ; at missa ost oMatioipsaquotidie, idque 
H SBcrificuliH innnnieris facta. Suo. Christus se non in sacra cueua, 
sed in crucc obtulit; in lui.ssa Christus qiiotidir a saccidote sacriijoa- 
tur. 4to. In ccena Dominica adfuit ip.sum corpus Domini tivi factum 
ex Maria virglne; in missa creari,repenfc ex pane (iiigitur a sacrificulo 
quatuor verborum domurniurationc, hoc est corpnt meum^ et creatum 
statim frangi. 5t«. In sacra CGeua*'4era substantia paiiis ct vini, sicut 
et nomcii, post lamsccrationem mauet; in missa, si ciedimus, externa 
tantum species manet^ nova utriusque inetamorphosi iti corpus Domini 
coiificta. 6 ^ 0 , In sacra coena, C'hri.sti mandafo, c puculo biberunt 
omnes; in missa poculiim nogatur laicis. Missa denique sanctum 
Christ! corpus perpossionibus ac miseriisqinriibiispeifiinctiini asunimo 
exaltationis gradu, a dextra Dei Patris ad slatum Jiurniliationis niiilto 
quaui antea miseriorem atquo indigiiiorcm in terras retrabit, rursus 
frangeudutn, commiriiieudum, rommoicndutn eliam briitoruin morsibus 
exponit; per omnes denique viscerutn meatus ac faulitales cxeoctiiin, 
quod dictu horrendum est, in latriiiam extruditv pp. 329—30. 


The remainder of the first book is chiefly occupied with the 
subject of the visible cliurch, its ministry, and its discipline. 
Here the system of Independency is developed, briefly indeed, 
but completely, perspicuously, and explicitly. The most re¬ 
markable passages are the attack in p. 335 on the Romish claims 
of primacy ; p. 359> on tithes ; and Chap. xxx. ** On the Holy 
Scripture/’ which coiuaius some curious matter. The conclud¬ 
ing chapter of this book, On perfect Glorification,” including 
the subjects of the resurrection, the general conflagration, the 
final judgment, and the future state, though consisting of little 


more than a set of plain propositions, followed by an acctimu- 
of Scripture texts, is full of interest, from its connexion 
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with iiian^ of the piincipal subjects of his epic poem. We look 
oil it, as we should on the quarrv out of which some imniortal 
w'ork of art had been shapcii. 

We have already, perhaps, exceeded oiir bounds, and there¬ 
fore must abstain frolh any thing like an analysis of the second 
book, or even a reca^litulalion of its subjects. The discussions 
it contains arc as follows: on woiks of supererogation, p. SOI ; 
on the question, whether a promise of secrecy, &c. extorted by 
a robber, is to be observed, p^ 430; ou the true meaning of 
the word bhusphetny, p, 441 ; on the que.^tion, whether the in¬ 
stitution of the Sabbath is to be considered as still in force, p. 
449 ; on the true dehnition of lalstiiood, p, 493 ; on the law¬ 
fulness of usury, p- 307; on religious hberly, p. 528 ; and on the 
question, whether obedience is due to the commands of a tyrant 
111 matters contrary to justice, p. 530, 

W^e shall foiichule our account of this vtork, by quoting a few 

of the more remarkable sentences. 

Dicta est autem (arbor) scientia: boni et inali ab eventu : 
))Ost earn enim degiistatam, non malum tantummodo scimus, 
sed ne bomim quideni nisi per malum. Quis enim ferevirtutis 
iisus, qua* lux est, nisi in malo p. ]6'l. 

The following is perhaps tli^ only instance, in the present 
work, of an allusion to the tiicumstances of the times. The 
ministers alluded to wcie of the presbyterian esthblishment. 

Talcs permulti hodie de grege in»gregem per causas 
fere levissimas toties desuilant atque fugitant, non tani luporuin 
nietu, qiiam ipsimet iupj, quoties 6pimJoris prseda ministerii 

aliunde osteiUatur; et contra atque pastures facere solent, non 

gregi suo, sed ipsi sibi Iietiora subinde pascua sectantur. 

Dices, ‘Unde ergo vivemusf’ Undenam vivetis ? unde 
propheta* olim atqut; apostoli, faeultatibus propriis, artificio ali- 
quo aiit honcsto studio^ prophetarum cxemplo, qui nec ligna 
ciedcndi, nec domiini ipsi suani fabricandi rudes crant, 2 Reg. 
vi, 2. exemplo Christi, qui et ipse fab^ fuit, Marc, vi, 3. Pauli, 
Act. xviii. 3, 4. ‘qiii cum in optimis edtt artibus ac disciplinis 
proprio sutnptu ediicattis, non tamen ex evangelio reficiendas 
esse impensas educationis sine, ut miiiistri solent hodienii, cla- 
initabat.”* p, 359, 


* Thusin the‘‘Likeliest Mean*? to remove Hirelings from the Church/* 
Symmons's ed, of Milton's Prose works, iii. p. 385. “ They pretend that 
their education, either at school or university, hath been very charge¬ 
able, and therefore ought to bo repaired in future by a plentiful nia^u- 
tenancc.’’ And elsewhere. « * 
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Tlie following is important^ as indicating Milton’s real <^iiiku> 
on a subject on which it has been commonly misrepresented. 

** Cujusque est fidelium se ecclesise recte instituta, si fieri 
potest^ oggregare.” p. 336. 

^'Defendenda religio est a magistratibAs, non cogenda/’ p. 
528. 


In rebus licitis etiam tyrannis parere, vel potitis teiiipori 
cedere, pads publicee et incolumitatis etiam proprke causa^ 
sapientis esse baud inticias ierim/’ p* 531. 

We may add one or two of his references to the classics. Of 
those who maintain the doctrine of reprobation he says, p. 55. 

Accusant revera Deum, tametsi id vchenienter negant; et 
ab Homero etiam ethnico egregie redarguunturj Odyss. 1. 7* 
AvrSiV yap or^enp^o-tv uTao-Sahtriinv oAovto. 

' Et rursus^ inducts Jovis persona, Lib. J. 32. 

voiroi, olov fo 9?ou; ^poro) alrtowvTut ! 
e0 vip^ictiv yip ^atn kxk oi Se xa) auroi 

(Tf^iTiV uTatriakl^criv, vnep jxo^ov, aXye’ E^ovtnv,” 

On the equity of visiting the sins of the fathers on the chil¬ 
dren, p. 183. 


In piaculis vindicandis eadeni divinae justitia? ratio uec ignota 
aliis gentibusj uec iniqua unqflam visa est. Sic Thucyd. Lib. 
i. px/. wrrQ ro6rou ivaysi$ xai u^tr^piot fisou exelvci ts exaAoDvro, 
xai TO yfvo$ to m IxeiWv. Et Virgil, ^neid. Lib. i. 39* 

-j—Pallasne exurere classeni 

Argivum, atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto, 

Uiiius ob noxam—«— i 


Idem permultis aliis Ethnicorum testimoniis atq^e exemplis 
facile demonstratu est.’’ 

Again, p. 184. 

In utroque genere peccati, tarn communi quam proprio, 
bsc duo sunt;—concupiscentia mala sen male fuciendi libido, 
et tnalefactum ipsum. Jacob, i. 14, 15. L/nusquisque tentatur 
dum a propria cupiditqte abstrahitur et inescatur : deinde cupi- 
ditas posleaquara cont^il parit peccatum^ Nec inscite sane 
poeta ille hoc idem expressit: [Ov. Fast. iii. 21.] 

Mars videt hanc, visamque cupit, potiturque cupita.” 

Of the ancient fathers, nine are either cited or referred to ; of 
modern divines^ seventeen. 

With regard to the translation, w'e think we are fully author¬ 
ised in saying that it is elaborately and minutely correct, to a 
degree which few translators consider it necessary to attain ; 
that its style is clear; and that, although the desire of preserving 
ai much as Dossible the order of the original sentence, (which is 
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generally the best), has led to the frequent use of peripfaraaes, 
nothing has been added to the sense of the original. How far 
it has preserved the force or the ease of the original, is another 
question, and one \i’hich wc leave our readers to determine. As 
a specimen, we give*part of one of our former extracts on the 
sleep of the soul. * 

The foiiHh text is Philipp, i. 23. having a desire to depart (cuplens 
di.i.solvi, having a desire for dissolution') and to be with ChHst. But, to say 
nothing of the uncertain and disp>}tcd sense of the word ava>kDo-ai^fphicu 
signifies anything rather than dissolution^ it may he answered, that 
although Paul desired to obtain immediate possession of heavenly per¬ 
fection and glory, in like manner as every one is desirous of attaining 
as soon as possible to that, whatever it may be, which he regards as the 
ultimate ohjcct of his being, it by no means follows that, wlien the soul 
of each iridividuancaves the body, itis received immediately cither into 
Leaven or hell. Voih^hadatlesiretobewithVhrist; that is, at his appear¬ 
ing, which all the believers hoped and cxpcctcd^'as then at hand. In the 
same manner one who is going on a voyage desires to set sail and to 
arrh c at the destined port, (such is the order in which his wishes arrange 
themselves) fimitting all notice of the intermediate passage. If, how¬ 
ever, it bo true that there is no lime without motion, which Aristotle 
illustrates hy tlie example of those who were fabled to have slept in the 
temple of the heroes, and who, on awaking, imagined that the moment 
in which they awoke bad succeeded without an interval to that in 
which they fell asleep ; how much more must intervening time be aunt- 
Iiilatcd to the departed, so that>143 them to die and to bo with Christ 
will seem to lake place at the same moment ? Christhimself, however, 
expressly indicates the lime at which we shall be with him ; John xiv. 
3. if 1 go and prepare a place for yow, / will codie again and receive you 
unio myself: that where I am, there ye may he also. pp. 289, 390. 

The notes which acaorapaiiy the translation^ are confined 
chk-fly to the illustration of particular passages by citations from 
Hilton’s other works, prose as well as poetical. These parallels 
are numerous and wcll-chosen, and are highly interesting, as 
showing the unity of sentiment and expression throughout hia 
various writings, and as exhibiting, in the form of simple opinion 
or unadorned statement, much of the matter which elsewhere 
presents itself to us invested with tfai^;8plendors of poetry, or 
colored by the passions of the time. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

On Judges cb. xii. and xvi., and Joshua cb. xi. 


Ik Judges cb. xii. 6. we have a circumstance recorded of a 
very extraordinary nature. It is there said, ** Hay now Shib^ 
hoU^h, and he said, Sibboleth, for he could not frame to 
pronounce it aright/’ Thiii passage has nut escaped from 
the rcmaiks of ^kepticks, who have endeavored to show the 
absurdity of supposing tl)at a whole tribe, even the twelfth 
part of the nation, could not pronounce the woid Shibboleth; 
but instead thereof, said Sibboklli, 1 ackiiowlege it does 
' appear a little strange; nor have 1 met \vith any commentator 
who has accounted f<pr this defect in the pronunciation of the 
same word by the same people—residing among, and also 

having constant communication with each other—speaking the 
same language—professing the same religion—meeting in the 
same tabeniucles—performing the same rites and ceremonies 
—and having the same manners, usages and customs among 
them. If, however, wc attend to the history, we may find a 
reason fur this singularity in this tribe. It will be remembered 
that Joseph resided in Egypt, and married a native Egyptian, by 
whom he had Ephraim, the head, or father of the Ephraim* 
iles, and that on account of his having been brought up in bis 
native land, with the vernacular proniiiiciatiou of the people of 
Egypt, who pronouncing the Hebrew fetter IP sAm, sA, with the 

Coptic pronunciation, as C sima -m scei — 6^ srima, they 
could not pronounce the letter IP sA/», i, e, .sA: therefore all 
the Epliraimites having received their pron,unciatioii in infancy 
from their progenitors the Egyptians, could not frame to pro- 
nounce the letter IP shin, as sh, in Jl^ntP shibboleth, but il^^D 
sibboleth, with a D sain^i, or the s. 

But it may be aske(]|%liy did not the other tribes who were 
in Egypt after Joseph pronounce the IP shin, as a D sarnecht or 
5 , as die tribe of Ephraim did i In answer, it must be recollected, 
that Ephraim was the son of a native Egyptian, and naturally 
acquired the pronunciation of the letter IP shin, in infancy, as a 
P samech, or s, when the oral muscles were pliant and forma¬ 
tive; but when the Hebrews went into Egypt before the death 
of Joseph, their pronunciation was perfectly Hebrew^, as they 
\\^d received the pronunciation of the letter from the Chaldeans, 
by A'brahair^ who came into the land of Canaan from Ur of the 
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Chaldees, lliis defect in the pronunciation of the letter jtf thin, 
as was therefore communicated to the descendants of 
Eplirainii who living and marrying in their oun tribe only, the 
pronunciation of the letter ICf sAm, as a D samech^ or s, was of 
necessity retained in* that tribe at the time of the Judges, by 
which all the Ephraidiites who attempted to cross the Jordan 
Were detected. 

But some may suppose that the Egyptians did pronounce 
the letter tCf s/rin, as s/t, becau8e»tlie letter D samech, is nut us^ 
in the passages where the conversation is between JVloses 
and the Egyptians: but this argument w^ould be of no force, 
as those conversations between Moses and the Egyptians were 
written by the sacred writer agreeably to tlie Hebrew'* 

JudgrSyWi, 19- It has been a subject of much enquiry, how it 
could be that the strength of Samson was insewn heks of his hair. 
Objectors have said, Why not hi one lock i why in his hair f 
why not in some other part of his body i” We may with equal pro¬ 
priety ask, '' Why at this day is one person stronger in one part of 
the body tlian another person i or why is one person stronger 
than another r” The obvious intention of the sacred writers was 
to convince man that the Creator w'as to be had in everlasting 
remembrance; that in him ttey live, and move, and have their 
being; consequently that all knowledge^ and all power, are the 
exclusive gifts of the Omniscient and^OMNiPOTENT Je-- 
novAH* ^tid we shall find that if Samson had acted in con¬ 
formity with the divine information lie had received, the great 
pow'er by which he performed such things as were not in the 
power of other men, would not have been withheld from him. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the great power which is 
recorded concerning Samson lay in the hair of his head ! A little 
reflection would have convinced all commentators, who have 
said any thing on the subject, and will convince the reader that 
the strength attributed to Samson was^t in his hair* 

Let the reader consider for a luomlmt bow he is lost in the 
labyrinth of confusion and uncertainty, by supposing tliat the 
strength attributed to Samson lay in the hair of bis head!, His 
hair must liave been growing from a child to the time that the 
spirit of God began to move him in the camp of Dan, ch. xiii. 

—his hair must have been in the same state from that period 
to the slaying of the lion, which he rent as a kid, when he 
roared against him, ch* xiv. 5 —to his slaying the men of Ash- 
keton, ver. 19-** to bis slaying the Fhuutines with a9grent 
slaughter, ch. xv. 8—to the time of his breaking %he eords like 
VOL. XXXII. CL JL NO. LXIV. S 4 . 
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Jlast, ahd $layif9g a thousand men, ver* 14, 15—to his carrying 
away the gates of the city^ ch. xvi. S* Thus, the hair of his 
head must have been growing at all these periods of his life, 
un-polledf or un-cut: it must have been ready on all occasions, 
at all times, if his strength had been in the hair of his head. So 
that during the time he judged Israel, which was twenty years, 
the hair of his head must have been continually increasing; 
otherwise, every time he had it cut, or polled, he would have 
Iqst his strength, and could not have been ready at all times to 
perform such astonishing things as are recorded concerning 
him. 1 shall therefore take the obvious sense of the narrative, 
even as it Stands in the common version, and show from it that 
no such thing can possibly be understood, as that the strength 
of Samson lay in the hair of bis head. 

The first notice we have of Samson in a way superior to 
other men, is in JuJ. xiti. 25, where we are clearly informed 
as to the origin of power apparently exercised by him; it is 
said, And the spirit of the Lord began to move him at times, in 
the camp of Dan. This is sufficient to show, that the strength 
by which Samson was influenced w'as from the operation of the 
Spirit of God by the hand of Samson, and not by any in 
strength in him. 

When he slew the lion, it is said. And the spirit of the 
came mightily upoti him, and he rent him, ch. xiv. 6. 
he smote the men of Ashkelon, we read, And the spirit of the 
Lord came upon him, ver. When lie smote the Philistines, 
it is said, And the spirit of the Laid came mightily upon him, 
and he slew a thousand men. Hence it is certain that it was not 
the superior strength that was in Samson above other men, but 
tho^ 'was the strength that was manifested at those times by 
the^irit of God operating by the exertion of Samson. 

All the commands of God were to be obeyed, and on the 
ground of this obedience all his promises are conditional. The 
Nazarites were comm^lKled to be set apart for a particular 
service, consecrated: "the command to them was, that they 
should not poll the head; and the distinguishing mark of the 
Nazarite was, that he was to have his hair in seven locks, which 
was to be a sign of his obedience to the commands concerning 

the Nazarites. So long as he observed the commands, and 
showed his obedience by preserving the mark of the Nazarite- 
sbtp, God was with him, and sent forth his powder to overthrow 
tbe idolaters, and to prepare the way for the deliverance of 
Icraci; for in all the mighty acts recoiled as done by him, it is 
expressly saitl. The spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him: 
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and without tfak, nothing is mentioned of an extraordinary 
nature as done by him, any more than of another man. But 
he violated the commands—^joined in affinity with the idolaters 
—and at length gave up his Nazariteship, bis birthright^ and 
thus he strengthened Uih enemies of Israel by his countenancing 
idolatry instead of the tAie worship of God. 

Having shown that die actions of so extraordinary a nature, 
so far surpassing the power of man, uere not done by any 
strength in the hair of Samson, jnor by any power inherent in 
him, 1 shall proceed to show the sense in which the sacred 
writers understood and applied such passages in those ancient 
times, by the reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another, 
or of things in nature to the passions, propensities, and affec¬ 
tions in man. 

The reader must remember that under die representative 
dispensation, by which is understood the tyfies and figures, as 
n^presenting the coming of tlie Messiah, a state which included 
the period from the fall of man to the advent of the Messiah, 
cveiy thing done in divine worship was representative, and was 
understood in the ancient style oi Sciipture, as a ij^pe or Jigare 
of things which were to take place under the reign of the 
Messiah. For a proof of this, the reader is referred to the 
following passages :—Jer, i. 1 Jeremiah,what seest t/iou? and 
f said, I .see a rod of an almond tree* Then said the Lord 
unto me, Thou hast well seen, for I will hasten my word to 
perform it* This passage contains a declaration that God 
w'ould judge the nation for their idolatry in offering incense to 
the idol, and worshipping tlie work of their hands. And as the 
almond tree is the first that puts forth its leaves and fruit in the 
land of Canaan, so it signified that the judgment for such 
iniquity was to take place speedily—For 1 will hasten my word 
to perform it: Lev. iii. 2, The priest shall lay his hand upon 
the head of the offenng, and sprwkle the lilood around the 
altar: by which they understood, that the animal life is in 
the blood, so the sensual appetites which *^4onstitute the sensual 
man, when suffered to descend into inordinate propensities, 
must be brought into that divine order which God established 
at the beginning, by the conquest of the heart, as the blood of 
the sacrifice was poured at the bottom of the altar of the burnt* 
offering, ver. 1, the altar under the representative dispensation, 
where the sacrifice was offered daily, ch. vi. 9, plainly meaning 
ihe heart under the reign of the Messiah, when the passions and 
affections were to be kept in subjection daily, but witllout^ 
sacrifice, without rite, without ceremony; as the fire iif the 
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iftfar was never to go out, eo Uiey understood that the purified 
affections were to burn on the altar of the heart continually. 

priest was to take the blood of the sin-offering, and 
^itb his finger put it on the horns of the altar, Lev. iv, 30, by 
which the people knew, that in the government of the animal 
life of the sensual passions, they acquiil-d strength daily, till a 
virtuous life became habitual; horns in the figurative language 
of Scripture signifying strength ; as in the horns the strengtii 
of the animal consists. So ii) 2 Sam. xxii, 5 —Psa. xviii. 2, 
the horn of my sa/t;aZ/ofi—^Ixxxix. 17, hi thy favor my horn 
shall be exalted^ 

Ch. viii. 10, 11,12, He took the oil and he anointed thetaher^ 
node, and he sprinkled thereof upon the altar skven times* 
The oil of the eastern olive, on account of its excellence and 
utility, being compared to the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, signified to them the upriglitness of life required in those 
who were true worshippers according to his appointment, 

Ch. xiv. 16 , 17, The oil teas to be sprinkled seven times, and 
put upon the tip of the right ear ; which signihed to them, 
that as the number seven always signified a plenary state of 
perfection, and the ear, obedience, they were to yield petj'ect 
obedience to the commands of God in heart and life. That the 
number seven has this signification, see—as, seven spirits be¬ 
fore the throne—seven (amps, which are the seven spirits of 
God—purify seven daps—seven priests shall bear the ark — 
seven bullocks, and seven rams—compassed the city seven times 
—wept before him the seven days—mystery of the seven stars 
—shall be seven eyes — seven thunders uttered their voices. That 
ear means obedience, see £xod. xxi. 6, his master shall bore 
his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve him for ever — 
obedient ear, Prov. xxv. 12 . ^ 

.So in Uie passage under consideration, Samson was the 
judge of Israel, and in his official character represented the 
perfections of Justice^ truth, goodness, and obedience, which 
were required in all the professors under the' representative dis¬ 
pensation with sacrifice, and under the reign of the Messiah 
without sacrifice. And therefore the hair of Samson,according 
to the customary meaning of the number seven, (as observed by 

the Nazarites) was divided into seven locks, cb, xvi. ](). But 
it should be remembered, that it is not said in any part op 
THE WUpLE NARRATIVE, that the STRENGTH OF SaMSON 
LAYiH. fUE HAIR OF HIS HEAD. But, as observed, wlien 

he had by his departure from the divine commands, thrown off 
ngnifioant external mark of the Nazarite, and by this had 
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sanctioned the idolatiy of the Philistines, in apparently denyi^ 
ihe faith of the Nazarites, in the fulfilment of the ancient pro¬ 
mise of the coming of the Messiah to abolish idolatry; the 
spirit of God departed from him; be had then no power to 
deliver himself; nor vsas any power manifested by him till he 
had repented, and ha^ again declared his Nazariteship, and 
obeyed the command of God by conforming in the external to 
the law of that order in allowing the hair to grow. Then the 
spirit of God came mightily upon him, and as a proof of the 
sincerity of liis repentance, he said. Let me die with the Philis* 
tines* 

Hence it is evident that the strength of Samson was 
not in the hair of his head ; but that these rites, ceremomes, 
and tokens, were strictly to be observed as types accord¬ 
ing to the most ancient and significant mode of expression, 
by adapting the properties of things in nature to signify si¬ 
milar properties, propensities, and affections of the mind, a 
science in nature, well understood by those greatest masters 
in natural philosophy to the time of the patriarch Noah, and by 
him handed down to the second order of patriarchs to the time 
of the Kgyptiatis, Chaldeans, and Hebrews, as appears from 
the ancient part of the Scripture. 

20 . I will go out as at other^times before, and shake myself 
A translation more inconsistent with the original text could not 
have been given* There was no possibility of gaining his for¬ 
mer strength by going out and shaking himself: we never read 
of his going out as at other times, and getting his strength by 
shaking himself: therefore the narrative does not sanction this 
translation. Beside, the expression is undignified, unworthy of 
a place in the sacred volume, and altogether unintelligible ; for 
we cannot understand what is meant by Samson’s going out as 
at time after time before, and shaking himself 

The learned and intelligent reader will see that there was no 
necessity for the word before ; for if he intended to go out as 
at time after time, it has an evident referli^ce to time past; and 
consequently the word before is not necessary; there is no 
authority for it: the Hebrew is correct. 

The verb TJQM inaa^neer, is rendered, and shake myself 
It means, to be excited, raised up, animated by the spirit of 
God, to be fmp/red, ch. xv. 14—Zach. ii. 13, The Lord is 
raised up out of his holy habitation; excited to vigorous exer¬ 
tion. Sec also Exod. xiv. 27 —Psa. cix. 23. The clause 
truly reads, / will go forth as at time after time, for I shall be 
inspired; that is, when the spirit of the Lord tarpe mi^iil^ 
upon him, as it is expressly said, ch. xv, 14, then heVas 
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^red in a wonderftil manoer. It then agrees whh the hist 
c'iause^ which says^ and he knew noi that the Lord had depart-^ 
edfrom him-^ Another error has been made in the compound 
word meegizan/n, the last word in the following clause, 
which is renderedyrom him ; it is composed of the prepointion 
D mem, from /If gnal, before, and tl^ pronoun 1 van, him, 
Heb. J^rcww before him. This refers to the order of the divine 
communication which was given from above the cherubim, 
while the enquirer was before the altar. Therefore in conse* 
quence of Samson's having Joined affinity with the idolaters, 

God had departed from before him^ but he knew it not. For 
having thus countenanced idolatry, he could not enquire in the 
usual way by the officiating minister, and therefore he knew not 
that all divine conimunication by the cherubim had departed 
FROM before him, "J'he whole latter part of this verse truly 
reads, I will go fo^th as at time after time, for I shall be in¬ 
spired: but he knew not that Jehovah had departed from lye- 
fort him. This translation shows also, that that very extraor¬ 
dinary degree of familiarity, which in the common version 
represents the Infinite Spirit of the great Creator as dwelling in 
finite and imperfect creatures, is not countenanced in the He¬ 
brew Scripture, the pure word of Ciod. Such a presumptuous 
notion has had its origin from, the translators’ not reiuieriug 
accurately from the Hebrew. 

Hence ignorant fanatics, filled with spiritual pride, in every 
Christian age ha^ called themselves prophets; have not 
blushed to declare that, they bad arrived at sm/ess perfection, 
inspired writing and speaking by *the dictation of unerring 
Wisdom, aud thus have impiously set themselves up as pos¬ 
sessing in themselves the Infinite Spirit of the Eternal Jeho¬ 
vah. 

21 . And he did grind in the prison-house. There are three 
errors in the translation of this short clause. The word ITTIIO 
toeheen, is rendered, he did grind: there is no authority for 
the word did: IHID tocheeuy is not the infinitive, but henoni, 

the participle active; and hebeetk haaeasirimy 

rendered, in the prison-house, reads, in the house of the prisoi^ 
ers. The clause reads, and he was grinding in ike house of 
the prisoners. 

23. Gathered them together. The verb IBDW nesphon, is 
thus improperly translated ; it is not in the Hithpael, but in the 
Niphal conjugation, and should be rendered, were assembled. 

To Dagon. Heb. Before Dagon. Dagon was a term 
'given by thf pretended philosophers of that day to the produc¬ 
tive po*wers of nature, independent of Uie formative and sup- 
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porting efBux from God. It was applied to boUi^sA and eor/i, 
irotn their abundant fruitfulness; and therefore this idol was 
made to represent man and Ji&h ; man, who by his industry 
was the giver of corn, and the lower parts represented a fi$h, as 
being the most fruitful of any thing having life. From 1 Sam. 
V. 4| we learn that the upper part of this image represented a 
man, and the lower part is called the stump of Dagon, which 
from the word T\S1 dagah, means, a Jish^ Sanchoniathoti in 
Philo Biblius says, ^uym of ioti (nreov, Dagou tlie corn-^i^ 
t'cr. • 

24. Which sleK maw// of m* Heb. And who mulliplied oar 
slain. 

Mcrrif. Heb. Sport. 

That he inatf make us sport* Ucb. And he shall sport be¬ 
fore us* 

And he made them sport. Heb. At^ he sported in their 
presence. 

And iheff set him beiiceen the pillars* The verb 
vagneamidou, rendered, and the// set, is in the Uiphil conjuga¬ 
tion. Heb. And the// caused him to stand. 

£(i. Suffer me. Heb. Suffer me to rest. The word nn'Jrr 
hankhah, to mf, is not translated. 

That 1 max/ feel the pillars. The word hanii&heeni^ 

is in the Hiphii conjugation. * Heb. Axid caxise me to feel the 
pillars. Samson desired the youth to let him rest; from which 
we learn that the lords had caused him to do some feats before 
them. He requested to be led to, the two main pillars on 
which the temple of Dagou stood; from which we learn tliat 

he had often well examined the construction of it. And now, 
after insulting him, after they had pniised Dagou for delivering 
him into their hand, and thus blaspheming the God of Israel, 
he felt the power of the living God come upon him, and he 
contemplated the destruction of the temple. 

27. That beheld while Samson made sport. Heb. I%e spec- 
labors when Sanson sported* 

28. 0 Lord God. Heb. O Lord Jehovah* I have before 

observed that where the word TDTV Jehovah, occurs, the trans¬ 
lators have followed the custom of the Greek translators, w'bo 
have uniformly rendered it by Lord; thus adopting the 

notion of some whimsical Jews, who have absurdly supposed 
that the word mJT Jehovah, was more to be reverenced than 
the word Lloliyim, God. I have also asked, if it were 

not to be read, why was it written \ All the patriarchs and 
prophets pronounced it and wrote it; and we sureW cannot axr 
in following their example. To omit pronouucmg the great 
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name .Jehtxoah, is in effect denyiiig the primary attributes 
s^i <jod wliich MiG eKpr4essed in diat name. 

iiSi. And Samson laid hold* Ueb. So Samson sehed. 

. Middle piliars^ Heb. Centre pillars. 

Wben we coiitemplate tfaia hmt scene ii\ the life of Samtcm, 
we are led to notice four things which appear to have brongiit 
about his death, and the deliverance of Israel; viz. His wife 
had been forcibly taken fiotn hiui and given to another—the 
bondage of die Hebrews, who were oppressed by the Phiiis- 
titles—the loss of bis eyes—and his being brought to the tern- 
|de to hear the impious praises of the idol Dagon, instead of 
tlie praises of the living God. 'I'he Philistine lords assenibied 
tbe people; they offered u great sacrifice to their idol, and said. 
Our god hath delivered Samson our enemy into cur kand^call 
for Samson that he may make us sport ; and the judge of Israel 
was brought forth tp hear tbe madness of the people w^ho 
offered sacrifices ana praises to an image, believing that the 
dead lump had delivered Samson into their hand: such is the 
popular infatuation of religious bigotry in all ages. But by the 
divine ordination evil is always permitted to puni&h itself, l^et 
the serious reader figure to himself the great lords of an idola¬ 
trous nation assembled before their idol, and to worship it for 
their supposed deliverance—the judge of Israel (who had been 
the great advocate fur the worship of die true God) standing 
between the two pillars, which supported the temple of Dagoii 
—die great distress* of the Hebrews who groaned under the 
yoke of those oppressors, who at their pleasure seized their 
property, and put them to death—the <ifilicting state of SaiMoii 
—tte insult offered to God by the great sacrifice to their idol 
in tbe joint form of man and Jish —and lastly, the blasphemous 
iinpiety of their praises when diey said. Our god hath delivered 
Samson our enemy into our hand —and he will have a lively 
sc^se of the justice of God, and of the sincere repentance of 
Samson when he made his last prayer to God, O LiORii God, 

REMEMBER ME, I PRAY THEB, AND STR^KOTHEN ME, 1 
PHAY TUBE, ONLY THIS ONCE. FIe BOW'ED HIMSELF 
WITH ALL HIS MIGHT, THE HOUSE FELL, and he WUS 
crushed iu tbe migbty ruin. 

'J'hus we find that the accommodadiig spirit of the Hebre^vs, 
acting in opposition to the express command of God, necessa¬ 
rily brought ou them all die eviU they experienced. They were 
commanded to root out the idolatry of the surrouiidiug nations ; 
but that they might enjoy the same indulgences .in sensual plea- 
luiresbas were allowed among the idolaters, they not otiiy- per- 
mUted tiiem^to worship tlieir idols, but they formed connections 
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with them, which was contrary to the divine coromaiid; and 
finally by such coniiectiou diey frequently became idolaters, and 
were held in subjection under their inveterate bigoted enemies; 

so that in 370 years, the period from Moses to the desith of 
Samuel, they were,in bondage under the different nations 15(i 
years. 

Jothua, x'u 20. For iittas of the Lord to harden their h^rts 
It is i>ot in the power of language to represent the Divine Being 
in a more unjust and cruel light, than is done iu this verse in the 
coimnoii translations. The things recorded in this verse, in the 
common versiou, are opposed to llie purity of the laws and precepts 
of the Scriptures, aiidtothemural justice of God! God is charged 
with having hardened the hearts of the people of Canaan, that 
he might destroy them* But when we find that certain words 
liave been mistakcu in sense by the trqiislators, and a directly 
contrary lueaiiiiig given to them, it is surprising that they have 
been |>ei*niitted to remain in their piesent state. 

Such ]iassages have been, and are, often introduced by ob* 
jectors, to show tliat the Scriptures impeach the mural justice 
of God ; and it must be allowed that Uiere is sufiBcient ground 
in tlie common translation for objection* Such objectors say : 

If it uere of the Lord Jo harden thetr henrte, that theif 
shotddcome against Israel in battle^ that he migkt destroy them 
uUerlyj these people were not to blame in fighting against 
Israel* ^iid how does it appear that lUb moral justice of God 
is unimpeachable, when these people were impelled by the 
irresistible power of God to fight Israel, in order that he nuglu 
destroy them?’^ Such are the questions asked by this descrip¬ 
tion of men, which are easily answered by a true translation of 
the passage* Some reasoiiers, indeed, have attempted to justify 
this proceeding oA the ground of the sovereignty of God ; but 
are we to suppose that the sacred Scriptures, which were given 
to teach morality, hold out a conduct on Uie part of God which 
would be disgraceful tOs nianf We do not find in any part of 

Scripture that the sovereignty of God is ever in oppositioii to 
moral justice. Such reasoiiers would have done well if they 
had attended to the original, where we find nothing of this na¬ 
ture recorded by the sacred writers. 

Tliis serious error has arisen principally firom the wrong 
translation of the w ord lechazeek^ i. e. to harden. This 

word is not the proper w'ord for harden: beside, it has different 
modes of expression, in conformity with tlie idea conveyed by 
tile writer. I'be radical meaning is, to and i»applied 

to a prevailing power in all Uie Scripture; as, to the pover of 
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GcwZ, Prov. xxin. 11-— to famine, Gen. xli. 37.---/0 sickness, 

1 Kings xvii. 17 .—to strengthen, Isa. xxii. 21.-—/o repair, 

2 Kings xii. 12.— tv amend, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10.— to encou7*age, 
2 Chron. xxxi. 4.—Deut. iii. 28.—2 Sam. xi, 25. 

Another error is made in the translation of the compound 
vi’ord /IKD mceth, viz. D mem, viliich is rendered in the com¬ 
mon version from, i. e. from the Lorrf- Thus making God 
the sole cause of hardening the hearts of the people that thei/ 
shonld come against Israel in batik, that he might destroy (Item 
ntterlif. This prefix ID mem, instead of being reiideied hy 
from, should be rendered by even, as it is in Jiid. xi, 36.—ch. 
xvii. 8. 

The word JMi eefh, is not translated : it should be translated 
as in Gen, xxx. 29, 33.—Oeiit, i. 27.—Josh. xxii. I 9 .—Jer. 
xxxviii* 5.—1 Kings xxi. 13^ eigainst. Thus this compound 
word is to be translated like the compound word mikol, 
against any, Lev. iv. 2. The clause reads— Suj^ely it was to 
Strengthen their heart, even against Jehovah. Hence, by the 
true translation, we find that they fought against the Hebrews 
in defence of their idolatrous worship. 

This kind of religious pagan sanction to shed blood has been 
frequently resorted to in all Christian ages, by both the con¬ 
tending armies; among the Turks, and pagan nations at this 
day, they are taught by their priests to believe that all who fall 
in the field of battle go immediately to paradise, in order to 
inspire the men with the greater courage. 

That they should come against Israel in battle. There are 
four errors made in the translation of this clause. The w^ord 
/IK*1p7 likraih, is rendered, that they shonld come: it is not 
the third person plural: there is no subjiinriive mood in the 
language: therefore the words they should are improper. 
Ukrath does not embrace the meaning of lh6 word come. The 
primary meaning of /IMlpb Ukrath, is, to call, and its secondary 
meaning, which is the proper meaning here, is, to meet, in con¬ 
sequence of calling, or rhallcnging. The true sense of this 
word, as applied by the sacred writer, is the same as the trans- 
lat ^»rs have rendeied it in 1 Sam, xxi, 1, at the meeting. The 
clause reads— S^irely it nas for Jihovah to prevail over their 
heart, on meeting in battle against Israel. 

Hence it is evident, from the oiiginal Hebrew text, that the 
sacred writer docs not say that God hardened the hearts of those 
mighty armies to engage in the battle, in order that he might 
destroy them utterly, as it is declared in the vulgar versions, 
wl^ch ivpreseqt God as forcing them to act by Ins irresistible 
power lh3t they might be dcslrojcd: thus representing the 
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God of all mercy as the most cruel and merciless of tyrants, 
and, in fact, clearing tliose idolatrous hosts from all blame 
whatever; because, if they were impelled by the irresistible 
power of Ood to fight against Israel, they were necessarily doing 
the will of God, and tlierefore they w'ere not blameable. 1 say, 
so far was the sacred writer from stating that God hardened the 
hearts of those numerous hosts to engage in the battle against 
Jsracd, in order that he might destroy them, that he says, the 
deliverance from their enemies w^as so great a deliverance, that 
it was (lod only, who couldyyrevai/ ovci- their heart whenmeet- 
imr in hatih a<faxnH Israel, 

That he might iitterlj/ destroy them. See Deut. vii. 

^nd that they might have nn favor. As the whole sum and 
substance of what the Hebrews were commanded to do to the 
inhabitants of Canaan is declared positively in the viith chapter 
of JJeuteronomy, vcr. 5, lUit thus shall deal with them, ye 
shall destroy their altars, and break dotmi their images, and CAit 

down their groves, and burn their graven images with Jire; and 
after it has been improperly said in the 2d verse of the same 
chapter, that they were to destroy them utterly, yet it is said in 
the very following verse. Neither shall thou make mairiages 
with them, which could nut have been the case if all the people 
were to be utterly destroyed : 1 say, as all these things prove 
that the command was to destroy every thing appertaining to 
idolatrous worsliip, particularly specified iu the 5th vcr&e, and 
where it is as clearly stated in the Sd veise that the people of 
Canaan were not to be destroyed; it is undeniably evident, 
that the command wa9 for the total destruction of idolatry, and 

that there was to be no favor shown to them, so as to allow 
them to wixrship idols. 'Fheiefore referring to the conquest of 
the nations, w hich the sacred writer proceeds to enumerate in 
the following chapter, it being a circumstance surpassing all 
human possibility, he attributes the praise to God, saying. 
Surely it was for Jehovah to prevail over their heart, when 
meeting in battle agaitist Israel* 

J. BELhJMY. 
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No. X lI..^CoRttati«ii from No. LXl.] 

. coHgcting toys 

And triflts for choice mattert* worth a sponge; 

As children gaihVing pebbles on the shore* 

Paradite Regained^ ie. 326. 

1 . ViRG. jfSn. iii. iG£. 

- -Non Impc tibi littora suasit 

DdiuSf aut Cretae jussit considcre Apollo* 

In some editicmsi these words are printed with a comma after 
cotisidere,” in otliers as above; both punctuations being intend* 
ed to convey the same meaning : Non h. t. I - suasit Delius 

Apollo, aut C. j. cofisidere/’ Is it certain, however, tliat this 
was VirgiFs construction f or may he not have intended De¬ 
lius ** and Apollo as Cwo independent substantives, with each 
its proper verb i Non fa. t. 1. suasit Delius,aut i\polio j. C. 
considere.” It is not uncommon with Virgil to predicate a 
thing in one line, and repeat it, or something very like it, in the 
line following, with a vunation in words and names. I'hus in 
ihe same book, v. 6£8. 

Maud inipune quidein; nec talia passus Ulysses, 

Oblitusve sui e$t Ithacus discrimine fanito. 

Or Mtitliin the compass of one line : as iv. £74. 

Ascanium surgent^m, et npe$ heredis luli 
Respice J 

We quote these two passages as more peculiarly resembling the 
one before us, in the repeated roentioii of the same person under 
a different appellation. Again, iv. £22* 

Turn sic Mercurium alloquitur, ae talia falur. 

And in the line, which he is said to have completed extempore, 
in tke moment of recital: vi. lG5. 

iEre cierc vtros, Martemque accendere cantu: 
a story wliich, if true, happily illustrates our present observation, 
as it shows that this mode of filling up an inipv.^rfect line was 
familiar and obvious to him.* 


* Thus also in the words which follow; 

-cui regoum Itaiise Romanaque ttUu$ 

Debentur. 

So far aMhe mere meaning is concerned, the two lines might as well 
hlkV^ been compressed into one : 

. Bespice surgeotem Ascauium, cui Bomula regna 
€, Dgbeittur. 

^^'he saiqe UM'ge occurs in the later Roman poets, though perhaps 
more sparingly. Cluudiau omits the conjunction. 
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The same species of repetiUoa is frequent in the poems of 
Pope, and his followers, where ** half the couplet but reflects 
the other/’ Thus in his translation of the celebrated passage, 
JL A* d 28 . %a\ Koave^<rtv vv oppvori v§tkr$ Kpovlm, x. t* X. 

He spoke,%nd awful bends his sable Iwows, 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 

The stamp of fate, and scr»c/ton of the God: 

High heaven with trembling the dread symbol took. 

And all Olympus tojhe centre shook*^ 

The parallelisms of Hebrew poetry are of a somewhat simi¬ 
lar nature* In the passage of Virgil, however, the received 

construction affords a sutficicntly convenient sense. 

% 

2. The following arguments, adduced by a modem English wri¬ 
ter to prove that the Phspacia of Homer, was nootberthan Pales¬ 
tine, and that Alciooiis was Solomoit, are at least amusifffi. 
1* Homer was familiar with the names of Sidon and Egypt; it 
would be strange therefore, if, living in the time of Solomon, 
(as the writer supposes him to have lived) he made no meittioa 
of his glory. 2, The position of Corcyra is inconsistent with 
tlie course of Lli)S5es’ voyage, as indicated by Homer. 3. 

means strength of wisdom ; Solomon was strong in 
wisdom. 4. Solomon’s gardens were famous; so were Alci- 
noiis’s, Od. vii. 112. 5. Solomon commanded twelve tribes, 

each of which was under a separate chi^f, 1 Kings, 4; so Alci- 
nous, Od. viii. S90. 6. Solomon’s throne was supported by 

golden lions, 1 Kings, 10; so was Alcinous’s by dogs of gold knd 
silver. 7* SolomonVfleets were famous; so were Alcinous’s. 
8. Homer attributes a suspicious temper, and a dislike of foreign¬ 
ers, to the Phseacians; so did the Greeks and Romans to the 
Jew^s. 9. Neptpne, on bis return from Etliiopia to ASgte, 
halted on the hills of the Soiymi; but the Solymiof Pampliylia 
are at a distance from the route in question; therefore Judea 
must be intended. 


* Our translator amplifies his original, but has done full justice to the 
sublimity ofthisnuble passage:” such were Gilbert Wakcfield*8 ideas 
of sublimity. Chapman here is exceedingly literal: 

He said, and his black eyebruwes bent; above bis deatblesse head 
Th’ ambrosian curies flow’d ; great heaven shook: 

(a singular rhytlim, whence perhaps Milton, " liis flowing hair In curls 
on either cheek play'd**) Virgil also, tliough he omits thecircumetanee 
of the waving hair, lias fully preserved the sublime brevity of his origi¬ 
nal; ^'Aunuit, et totum Dutu tremcfccii Olyinpum:” <wlieQoe Rope’s 
^ all Olympus/') » 
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3. xoivw xar «e^£» /uwr’ «XX^Xo)v cmufctv' fti^i Scisiv 

^Sxven tifX^apToo^tv, 9 nstxw<reti ^ <rfa^ avTOVg ^$^ut»KratrBett^ 

Thucydides, i. 33* Milton seems to have had this construction in 
view, Apology for Smectyuiiiuus, vol. i. p. 222. ed. Syininons* 
Wherein of two purpoijes both honest, bik^ both sincere^ Uie 
one, perhaps, 1 shall not niisb ; although 1 fail to gain belief with 

others of being such, &c. 1 may yet not fail of success, Sic/’ 

4- Divitia; grandeis houiini sunt, vivere parce 
JE<\uo animo. Lucretius, V. 1117 
The words of St. Paul are very similar, 1 Tim. vi. G. God¬ 
liness M'ilb contentment is great gain.” Again, v. 1429* 

Ergo homiiium genus incassuni frustraque laboiat 
Semper, et in cureis consumit inanibus tevuni: 
the phraseology is that of Psalm xwix. G. Surely every man 
walketh in a vain show, f.urely they arc disquieted in vuin.’^ 

5. Huschkeon Tibullus,iv,8, v. B. (Arbitrio quoniam non siuis 
esse tneo ; ah Arbitrii—mei.) Iliud vere inihi vidcor afliraiare, 
Tibullum non scripsisse arbifrii, siquidein hoc unirum foret iu 
his carminibus exeinplurii duplicis i in genitivo stibstaiilivi ex- 
euutis in lus vel iumT Perhaps, however, arh'ilvn may have 
been tolerated as an exception from tjie general rule, on account 
of the ambiguity which might otherwise result between arbitri 

and arbitri from arbiler. 

r 

6. Burman on Propertius i. 18, v. 11. (New Delph. £d. p. 
175.) 

Sic niihi te referas levis, ut non altera nostro 
Limine formosos intulit ulla pedes. 

Lenem Dorv. 2. In aliis /enis, quod metro adversatur, nisi 
interpretalio sit vocis levis pro leni ct benigua, quo sensu bic 
capiend. notaverat J. Dousa, et ita exponebat Dorv. in Misc. 
Obs.—vel dislinguendum putabat Sic rnihi te referas, levis ;** 
5lc. Levis, however, can scarcely have this mcauyig. Wc sus¬ 
pect the true reading to be. 

Sic mihi te referas leiiis, non altera &c. 
a mode of expression common in Propertius : thus 21, o. 

Sic te servato possint gaudere parentes; 

Hsec soror Acca tuis sentiat c lacrynils. 

7< A correspondent in the Classical Journal, Vol. XXVII. p. 
55, quotes, in connexion with Franklin’s celebrated apologue 
of JfjiKmim, the earlier versions of the same in Jeremy Taylor 
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and Skdu In an account of tbe controversies between St. Peter 
and Simon Magus, contained in the apoCryphal Kecogni- 
tiones^’of Clemens Komanus^ the following very apposite passage 
occurs: 

Haec autem Petro dicente, Simon blasphemiis ct maledictis 
agere coepit, ut seditione facta, perturbatis omnibus, argui non 
posset; et Petrus, quasi blaspheniia? causa secedens, victns 
videretur. Sed perstitit, et argiiere eum vehementius coepit. 
Tuni poputus iiulignatus, Simwnem atrio ejectum extra jaimam 
domi pepulit; euriique depiiisiiin unus secutus est solus. Facto 
aiitem silentio, Petrus alloqtii populum hoc modo ccepit: Patien- 
ter> fratres, malos ferre debetis^ scientes, qui Dcus, cum possit 
eos exciderc, patitur tatiien durare usque ad praestitutam diem, 
in qua de omnibus judicium iiet ; quoiiiudo ergo nos non patie- 
inur, quos paiitiir Deus ? cur autem non forti animo illatas ab 
eis tolcraniiis injurias, cum suas ille, qui potest omnia, non 
ulciscatur D, Cicmentis Opera, Toranuinterprete, Par. lo68, 
p. 4.5. Tiiis passage, (which we owe to a writer in an old 
volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, who quotes it for the same 
purpose) is worthy of notice on its own account. 

8. A critic in liiackwood has found fault with the Greek version 
of Mihotrs exordium, in No! CXI. p. 193, as not Homeric; 
instancing the words out* hsTiv —xA.i]f<rjasvoy, oiJre Koyomy* 
Aoyoi<n for prose^ he says, is not after llie manner of Homer. 
This is true; but can the critic tell us what 2 ^ Homer’s word 
for prose ? Our authority for the expression is necessarily de¬ 
rived from later times: Aoy/oij xal aolhtg, Pind. cure oo; ffonjTod 
Ufivi^xdtcrtv —ovTscog Xoyoyga^ot Thucyd. i. 20. neg<rea)v 

ot Xoy*oi, Herod, i. 1. The verse would be improved by trans¬ 
position : oure Xoyoi^ to TtdgotSs xexao'^evov, out l7rlf<ro*2V, as in the 
original. On his general character of the translatiou, the reader, 
who is acquainted with Homer, must judge. 
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* NOTICE OF 


INSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN PERFEC¬ 
TION of Macarius the Egyptian^ called the Great. 
Translate from the Greeks by GiCtANViLLE Penn, 
Esq. Crown 8vo. pp. xlvi, 230. London. 


Or die writers who compose the literary world at present^ 
Mr* Penn is certainly one of the most enviable. His learning, 
in itself sufficient to earn a respectable name, bas always been 
directed to benevolent purposes: liis Primat^ Argument of the 
lliadp throughout the soundest criticism, tends to enforce the 
infallildlity^bf the Supreme Will; and of his other works, it is 
impossible to nanie one which has not the real improvement of 
the reader for its design. It may be objected, that the Prophe¬ 
cy of Ezekiel is too fonciful, and that the Christianas Survey is 
presented under a form little adapted for perusal: but the au¬ 
thor of the Bioscope can have little to apprehend for his general 
fame. 

The volume before us is a translation of the Opuscula of 
Macarius. To render ancient literature accessible to those 
whose means and oipportunities are unfavorable to the attain¬ 
ment of it, is in itself so laudable an attempt, that even a failure 
alight have been noticed with respect. We do n 9 t, however, 
mean to insinuate that such is the case. 

Macarius was bom in the province of Tbebats, in the year 
SO I. He became, early in life, a pupil of Antony, the founder 
of Monachism, whose character bas been represented by differ¬ 
ent w'riters in opposite extremes. On the death of Athanasius 
in S73| and the consequent decline of his party, Macarius shared 
their persecution and recal. He died in Nitria, in the year SQK 
The eulogies heaped on his works by the barly Christians, 
are greatly exaggerated, but when their paitial praises shall 
have been retrenched, enough wilt remain to consecrate his 
name. They consist of 1. Homilies, first printed at Paris, in 

by Morel, and translated into English by Haywood, 
who has omitted to prefix his name, and styles himself simply 
Presbyter of the Church of England/ *2. Opuscula. disco¬ 
vered by Torres, a Jesuit, at Rome, in 1()66, and consisting of 
s^en books on Christianity, and a few apophthegms. Poissin 
|i^Wliilied ibrm in |684, in his Thesaurus Poeiicus, Mica which 
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time they have been translated into Gemian and English, ^ 
The title of ' Institutes of Christian Perfection,’ was first given 
to them by the present Editor. 

The seven books are entitled as follows :—1 • irtp) (pvXetx^$ xap- 
S/flf (of keeping the heart): 2. vsp) TffXeioTijTOff ev weip^etTi (of 
perfection in spirit): 3. ?reg* (of prayer): 4. Tregj urrofiov^^ 

xa) hax^itrews (of patience and discretion): 5, ^ep) i^Joa-ews rou 
vQOi (of elevation of mind) : 6 . tte^) (of love) : 7. ittpi gAsude- 

^iaL^ voog (of freedom of mind). * 

We shall extract some passages which bear upon controverted 
texts, for the general excellence of the sentiments prevents 
our noticing particular beauties. 

B.ii. c- 4. ** The blessed Moses showed under n figure, that 
the soul ought not to follow two different incliuatiuus—good 
one and an evil one—but a good one only ; jwheii he cOiiiii^ided^, 
not to ciiiltvate two difivicnt qualities of fruit—a good one and 
ail evil one—but only a good one. J^or he says, * I'hou ^lialt 
not sow thy vineyard with diveusE seed, lest the truit of 
thy sfed which thou hast sown, and the fruit of thy vine¬ 
yard, BE DKFirEi)/* And again; ' 'J'liou riiult not plough 
with an ox and an ass together;’ that is, that virtue and 
wickedness must not act togeilicr, on the threshmg-fioor of our 
hearts, but virtue only. Agafn; * Thou shall not wear a gar¬ 
ment of diverse sort, as of wooden and linen together : neither 
shall a garment niingled of linen and woolfen come upon thee* 
Thou shall not sow ihy field with mingled seed. Thou shall 
not let thy cattle gender >vith a diverse kind.*^ By all which 

prohibitions it is spiritually signified, that good and evil ought 
not to be cultivated together in tis, but that tlie fruits of good¬ 
ness only should be produced; and that our souls ought not to 
hold communion with twi) spiiits, the Spirit of Gorf, and the 
spirit of the uwld: wherefore it is said, * I hold strait all i hy 
COMM AN DMENTs, and all FALSE WAYS I Utterly abhor.’ 

Ibid, c, 15. ** The whole object and effort of the adversary, 
the refore, is (as has been shown) to be able to distract the mind 
from considering, fearing, and loving God; and to divert it by 
earthly snares and attractions, from those things which are really 
and substantially good, to others which are so only in appearance 
and pretence. Therefore he strives to spoil and deprave every 
good thing that a man wishes to do, by the intennixture of his 
own evil deeds of presumption, self-applause, discoiiteut, and 
Other such things; that the good designed may not be don^ 
purely for the sake of God, or w^ilh an holy purpose. Eor it ia 


• Dent, xxii, 9. ^ Levit. xix. 19. ’ Ps. cxix. 15J8. 
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written, that ' Abel pffered to God a sacrifice of the first- 
^ LINGS of his flock, apd of the fat thereof;’ and that Cain also 

* brought au offering of the fruit of the ground,^ but not of 
i/ie^rst fruits ; wherefore, * the Lord had respect uuto Abel 
and to his offering; but unto Cam, and his offering. He had 
not respect/ And from hence we ought*^ to learn, that a right 
thing may be done not right!tf; for it may be dune, either 
carelessly or contemptuously, or in some other way than with an 
intention towards God; from whence it falls out, that it is not 
accepted by God/" 

We shall now give some of Mr, Penn’s incidental remarks 
on Scriptural passages. 

P. 22. Luke xii.4y, I am come to send afire upon the earth, 
and I would that it were a tread if kittdkdm^ This, our readers 
will perceive, is a variation, All our copies (sa\s Mr. Penn), 
printed and MS., reatl xai tI fieX&ti si ; Macarius reads, 

xai e! av^tpdY), and his argument shows, that this va¬ 

riation is not an error of transcription, but the reading he 
designed. In liom, xxv.y, the Bodl. MS, reads, si.” 

We may here remark, that our translation of the coiinnoii read¬ 
ing has, through tlie mutability of language, ceased to express 
the original—'* and uhai trill I, tf U he alreadtf kindled^' A 
note of admiration should follow tit least. 

P-‘3y. Psalm liii. 5, '' The Lord hath scattered the bones 
of the men^pleasersy —Our Bible version reads, ‘ God hath 
scattered the bones of him that encampeth agatnsi thee ; our 
commun-praycT version, * *God hath broken the bones of him 
that besieget/i thee* I’he Greek reads, as cited here by Maca¬ 
rius, i(rru uvSpctivufii<rit! 0 ¥; and so also the Vulgate, * ossa 
eorum ^ui hominibus placent; and with these agree the Syriac and 
Lthiopic. The Arabic reads, ‘ ossa hypocritarum apud ho¬ 
milies," The Hebrew text has DiH, whicli our translators have 
understood as from rrJPT, to encamp, with the pronoun 3, thee, 
suffixed. The Greek, which the other versions follow, plainly 
reads prof anus, liifpocrita fuit; Ch'aXA.adulutus, hlanditus 

est; wiiich seems to render the context more intelligible and 
consistent. And since it is so read in tlie Vulgate, we may 
infer that 5^n was the reading in the Hebrew copy of St. 
Jeroin.""—This note selves to show the value of Macarius in 
ascertaining the sense of some passages. 

These specimens of Mr, Penn’s annotations may perhaps 
suffice. At p. 114. he seems to have adopted the Hutchiu- 
^niap etymology, as Mr. Faber has done in his ^ Treatise on 
the Operatidhs of the Holy Spirit." On the whole, the execution 
of this volume is creditable to its Kditor, as a translator,' divine, 
and bibliographer. 



NOTICE OF 

MAPS and PLANS illustrative of Herodotus^ and 
also AIAPS and PLANS illustrative of Thucydides. 
8vo. Vincent, Oxford. 


'There are two suns of Atlases in use ; the one, drawn up by 
scholars or tiavcllers; the other^ compiled or copied from ihcir 
labors. l"hc colieciion before us partakes of the nature of 
both; it is chiefly selected from Danville, Barbie du Jiocagc, 
Renneii, and Gail; but forms an exceileyt geographical note¬ 
book for the student. Resides the general maps included in 
that portion of history, it includes numerous plans, vrithout 
which it is impossible to understand tliose authors tlioroughly. 
We allude particularly to the track of Darius Hystaspes in 
Scythia, the Siege of Platu?a, the Pass of Thermopylae, the 

battles in the Crissa^au Gulf, &c. Similar illustrations of Livy, 
Polybius, and Xenophon, are^announced, and a general ancient 
Atlas in octavo is promised, not however apparently tQ interfere 
with these collections. 

We are glad of this opportunity to malfe some suggestions 
as to ancient geography. To multiply maps of Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, is itseleits ; but views of different countries, 

according to the ideas of the ancients, would, in our opinion, be 
serviceable indeed. We mean, that separate maps of the world, 
according to the notion of Herodotus, Ptolemy, and the com¬ 
piler of the Chronicon Norimbergens^, in 1493, would show at 
a glance the progress of geographical knowlege. A map ac* 
cording to the ideas of the Hindoos^ to judge by Colonel Wil- 
ford^s Egypt, would be worth executing; and one of Britain, 
according to the Britons themselves, is absolutely necessary for 
reading English history, unless in the faithless narrative of 
Hume; the a^ra of Ancurin’s poem (the Gododin) would be 
the best, as many places are mentioned iti it, and as after that 
period the whole country received Saxon names. A modern 
Celt alone could perfect such an undertaking: in fact, a memoir 
like that of Major Rcnneli, must accompany it. 

Jn maps which require a mixture of ancient and modern, or 
peculiar and exotic names, much discernment is necessary.* Of 
this kind, we do not know a better specimen than tfie ** South- 
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jl^st part of Asia^” projected Mr* J. Craig, and engraved by 
^Tbompson^ for illustrating Richardson’s edition of Robertson’s 

India^ 

To revert to the subject of this notice, ^we do not think that 
anything very scienti6c is advisable for schools. £ven Univer¬ 
sity students^ although expected to know ^something about the 
Cassiterides, are not asked for the situation of Breta’^st^kanf or 
lu^ Prj/dain. 

Those who attempt to fly before they can walk will find 
themselves distanced at last; and an acquaintance with the 
maps now under review is what we would earnestly recommend 
the youth to secure. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMER’S 

ILIAD. 


A. 

Iliad, book i, line G, oS] J 105 in the former line may be 
the immediate antecedent; and tlie sense may be, that Jupiter 
primarily appointed these calamities to the Greeks, and that 
Phoebus was his instrumfent, and Achilles the instrument of 
Phoebus. Hence appears the propriety of the word sSijKe in the 
second line. 6 eol was the name given to the gods by the Pe* 
lasgi, according to Herodotus, because they appointed [eSrtravj 
all things; and perhaps the world was called xoV/XrO; because it 
was the subject matter disposed* I would therefore render lines 
S 90 and 291, in the following manner; But if the everlasting 
gods have destined him to be a warrior^ do they therefore pre- 
aesline him to utter reproaches ? The word seems appro¬ 
priated to express especially divine appointment and disposition, 
as in A* 509. -B. 482. 

In confirmation of this meaning of o3, see the beginning of 
the Odyssey, io which the very same first cause is introduced, and 
perhaps with a reference to this very place, as if the Greeks 
charged Jupiter with their calamities. Odyssey, I. 32, 33 ; Iliad, 
^.—86. 'I'he use of ef, in reference to the original cause, may 
j^e seen also in Romans xi. 36. Admitting then that If o5 may 
signily fronts what time, yet, 1 conceive, that we are not autho- 
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rised to take it in this sense, if there be a fair antecedent to the 
relative^ and the sense equally good^ if that antecedent be admit -4 

ted. The particle Sq likewise is here inferential, [see Vig. 402, 
last n,] which confirms that Ailg is the true antecedent of o3. 

25. Old man, let me not caicli you either now delating at the 
hollow ships, or coqiiiig again in future—lest even noWy &c. 

Xucrco, in the following line, may be the subjunctive. 

31. avrioWoev] ex contrario adeuntem, vel participnntem. 

70. Calcas was a seer, supposed to be inspired, with a 
kiiowlege of the past, and pi^sent, as well as of the future. 
[Comp. Revel, i- ly.J 

113. xai yaq &c.] and in truth, I do prefer her. 

127- vQoeg] previously send, 

151, i$i] opposed to the sly attack of an ambuscade. 

211 . Tell bun tlie consequences as I* tell them to you. Com¬ 
pare lines 233, 244, 111 which Achilles compares the state of 
the Greeks to the dead sceptre, 

271- Hsivom] i. e. die Centaurs. 

276 . But leave her as at first given, 

278. 6 /toJi 3 fj refers to 6 /toia> 3 i 7 /tEvaj, 187. 

280. xa^E^of] the stronger, opposed to the weigh¬ 

tier. 

288. refers to 280, Agapiemnon states that Achilles is not 
satisfied with Nestor’s concessions, but that he wishes to be 
stronger than all, to reign over all, to dictate to alL 

295 , Read ^eoye ti. * 

341. See lines 84—91- 

3(jl, xarlpe^Bv] may be from xoerE/)fO'(rco, and may signify a 
motion of the hand, like that of an oar. 

346 . difficult of comprehension. 

. B. 

14 . may have some reference to A. 571|^74, 605, 608. 
Had Agamemnon indeed used no delay in attacking Troy, he 
might perhaps have taken it before the gods interfered: on the 
contrary, Agamemnon disbelieved Jupiter, line 110, &c. So 
that it is observable that Jupiter’s counsel against the Greeks 
was effected by a kind service to them, which he foresaw they 
would reject, and, by rejecting it, bring to pass bis counsel 
against thein.-~Nextto the Bible, comes the Iliad, both in unity 
of design, and wisdom of means concurring to bring about that 
design. It is the most perfect drama ever conceived by man; 
but perhaps it has never yet been adequately unfolded and esti^ 
mated* See my former communication on the ninth book. * 
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perhaps in order to prevent him from effecting his purpose, 
192. 


234. Read iovTx xaxwv. That rulitig over cowards, you 
should trample, &c. alludes to A» 231, as* does 237 to A. 171, 
and 241 to .4. 232. , 

246. Mcptrofi^udB] Saying every thing you think. 

255. If this could signify, should sit da^oii, as put 

for the sentence would agree with the former line, 250, 
and with the circumntance that Thersites w^as tioi sitting, lines 
211—268. 1 would rather, however, consider ijtrtxi as the ini- 
•perat. of from ^So^aai, and translate it by amuseyourselj ; 

or, if allowable, suppose it to be put for leave off. 

291- i* e. On the other hand, it is painful for you to return 
disappointed, and it Is hard also for them not to' pine. Either 
alternative is bad, I- 366. They will fight separately. 

303. TE xai May not this refer to the days 

during which the ships were assembling at Aulis? 

308. Compare Revel, .\ii.3, and note tliat Homer here uses 
(T^fta and as alike meaning a sign or type. See 324. 

330. TfiXgiTai] will be fulfilled. See 2!)y. 

337-i. e. You quarrel among 3 '*ourseives like children, who 
do not care about stipulations, whether they be put in the fire 


or not. 





3. yepavojv] The fianiingos about the Mediterrauean draw 
up in lines, and appear at a distance so like armed men, as to 
excite un alarm. Such an appearance is sometimes seen on the 
rock of Gibraltar. The tnunkies which inhabit the rocks may 
have been the Pigmies. 

59. aiffav] judgment, from hum, I divide; so acute, Uiat Paris 
compares it to an axe, which divides a plank, if, however, it 
were allowable to render this verse as follows ; Hector, since yfou 
ha^e reproached me respecting my appointment, hnd not said an^ 
thing funhcT, or exceeded appointment, wliat follows would co-^ 
here better; Paris would then charge Hector uitli iinpie^^in re¬ 
proaching him with his destiny. 

66. auToi] of their accord— 6x»v eAoiro, could by wi^ng 
obtain. 

104. Kui to the Trojan land, ^nd to> Phaelms 

itsj^ctor. ' - 

tU] means each, here and elsewhere. . 
choosing. 
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400. i. e. Will you lead me any whither further than Troy ? 

286. oi ykq iOix’ oTpvvefiBv] In a parenthesis. 

^08. eoSfj 1 . e. by^such observation of discipline generally. 
V'ide supra. 

3o7. waXiv Xa^ero] retracted. 

350. vtqimtov] i. e. 1 have no occasion either to blame or to 
excite you. 

378. iorpetrooovi*] were raising forces^ i, e. against Thebes. 

E. 

4. Saif] she divided^ in allusiou to the rays of a star. This 
VI as a kind of glory. tJcnce the propriety of line 6 

and S. 206 . 

12. otmxgiv^evrs] parted^ i. e. from their own companions, 

218. ■?^ago^ S’, &c.] i. c. you sliall not do otherwise than you 
have hitherto dune in using your bow. 

487. aXoWe] 1 , e. husband and wife ; alludit ad Martem et 
yencrcni^ 

Z. 

ISl. In the history of Bellcrophon and of Bacchus, which 
precedes, there seems to be some corruption of sacred history. 

428. If by Diana we uiidci^tand the moon, and by the arrow 
the rays of the moon, wo find in Ps. xci. 5. a similar thought. 
In consistency with the same opinion, we 4ind in the beginning 
of the Iliad, that the dogs were first affected by the rays or ar¬ 
rows of Phoebus. Heat produces madness in dogs. 

513. fjkUrwp} perhaps for aksxrwp. The participle iirspiwv 
seems very expressive ©f strutting, and xxy^^ukocav of crowing. 
Compare A 43, 35, wliere the word may be well rendered by 
crow, and Paris be eonsidered as reproached under the eniblem 
of a vaunting cock \ and to this w'ould likewise agree P. 68, 70 . 

©. 

25. Chain of‘fate. Livy, vol. ii, p. 215: Oxford Ediuon. 
The same seems to be intended by the scale, 6l>th line; and it 
seems intimated that the gods could not cause the day of Troy 
to full to the ground, and tliat of Greece to rise. Comp. ] 40. 

ISJO.*// EftoiJ i. c. she fed the horses before she waited on her 
husband. 

L 

63* 77« Allusions perhaps to Achilles. 

176. lirap^xfievoi] making libations. 
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197> Whether you come as friends^ or whether some urgent 
business pressed, be welcome, ye who, Sac. 

243. arv^oftivovs] stupified. 

S09> iir^Xsyecos uvotntiv] to refuse decisively; see line 671. 
Comp. 4S1 and 435. , 

SIB. fuo~igai] allotment, both with respect to prizes and to 
death. 

334. ’'AxXet S’] i. e. the prizes he did not reserve for himself. 

381. Thebes was the richest city at the time of the Trojan 
war, and this supremity over Nineveh is intimated in Nahum iii. 

8.—For further reference to Thebes, compare Jeremiah xivi. 25, 
£zek. zxx. 14, and Genesis xli. 41, 45, xlvi. 20. The Trojan 
war then took place, when Egyptian Thebes dorisbed more than 
Nineveh. 

435. Read ouS* eri : compare 458. 

491. Aoiyov] refers to the danger impending over all the 
Greeks. 

498. Ana\] refers to Xi(r(rojxevoi in> the former verse. Prayers 
are here personified, and the picture of them drawn from the 
fcirdiiiess and countenance of those, who are reduced to offer 
them.' This refers to Agamemnon’s entreaty to Achilles. On 
the contrary Jte, or Hate, (Anglice) or Injury, is precipitous and 
rapid in her movemenu. Compare T. 87, and A. 15, and 412. 
We have here a remarkable stateihent of the first principles of 
religion, however obscured by tradition. 1. That the Divinity, 
though offended, is rendered favorable to suppliants who offer 
sacrifice. 2. 'I hat they who forgive not are not forgiven by the 
Divinity; but they who do forgive n^ay expect mercy. Comp. 

Genesis iv. 6,7, where the word Iiate, which is a Hebrew word, 
first occurs, as also Matth. v. 23. 

605. Which appointment will confine me, &c. See A. 415, 
418. 

N. 

s 

6. See Cicero’s Tusculan Questions. 

O . 

624. A water-spout. 

r 

264. Itniftnai] i. e. alternately prevail. 

309 . This line explains the expression o/xoifou toX/jmio. 

591 . See Euripides, Hecuba, 1. 826. 

596 . With perfumed oil. 
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T. 

||P56. Read ’^rpE/Si^i ^ £p rt tqV Apt,^oTeogi(fty apeiov* 

^£n\eTo (To) x») ejxo) ore, x. t* hm 

Truly anyihing had been^)referable. 

1 take the liberty ,of suggesting that if your correspondents 
would communicate any Critical Remarks on Homer, in the 
tnanner which 1 have exemplihed^ there might in time be much 
matter collected for an improved edition of this noble author. 
Conceding to Heyne that he has done all that one man can do 
fur the Iliad, the Odyssey remains unedited, and the Iliad re^ 

quires to be criticised with increased attention. Various cir¬ 
cumstances strike various persons, and therefore, so great a work 
as a new edition of Homer, should receive contributions from 
every quarter. If only one of the foregoing criticisms should be 
found really useful, 1 shall feel amply rewarded by having sug¬ 
gested it; and still more so, if, by so doing, I should excite your 
more leained correspondents to follow up the method proposed 

in respect to the great author, 

Qui quid sit rectum, quid dulce, quid ntile, quid non, 
PleuiUB et melius Chrysippo et Craiitore dicit; 
and sliould my humble communications prove acceptable, it 
would be a great pleasure to me to follow up the subject still 
further in the method of short notes, as above commenced. 

J.M.B. 

P. S. Ill addition to the observations on the sixth line of the 
first book, I would further suggest that e^xe, in the second line, 
conespouds to in line @ 90 ; as does jSouXij, in lined, to 

(jLvSovs, line 546 : and that IpiVeevre, in line 6, signifies having 
ridalledf in reference to a time before Siato-r^Ttiv, as does 
6ixi to a time ajier SiairrijTigv. This rivalry of antecedent dlte 
to the open quarrel is plainly described in line 177, where this 
very iptg is spokei^of; and what is equally remarkable is, that it 
is there and elsewhere connected with Jupiter, as the first cause 
of it. For Jupiter rendered the one superior in royalty^ ttie 
other superior ^lu strength : see also line 186. 

Tu w§wTu perhaps may signify primacy, not only with respect 
to time, but to dignity, being put for Kord ra Trpwrayiparet, 

Lastly, if we compare £• line T— 5, we shall find the above 
view of the meaning of this text decisively proved, and see the 
importance of it in connexion with the plot of the whole Iliad. 
Compare the beginnings of both books, as ouXoftevqv with 

referring to Jupiter as the first cause, ouXofbsnjv to Achilles, 
as his instrument. 



EXPLICATION 

d'unc Inscription Grecque av Vers^ decouverte dans 

tilt de PhiltE par M, llai;ailton. 

(£xtr&itt> de la suite dcs jf2ec/ierc/ifs four serrir d VkUtoive tk VEf^yitte pendant 

ia domimtiion des Cncs el des Romains; par M« Letronne, de I'lusUtnt,) 

Les inscriptiona ni€triqucs qui t>nt 6t6 trouvees en Egypte ne 
pr^sentent pas en g4n4ral beaucoup d’lnt^ret. Ce sont le plus 
sourent des lieux coinniuns sur le respect de I’auteur envers la 
divinite d’un temple. 11 y a repeiidant quelques exceptions 4 
faire k cet C'gard; ct je ne crains pas de placer dans le nouibre 
^inscription suivante, qui peut^tre iiiise au rang des plus iut6- 
ressantes qu’on ait d^qouvertes en Egypte. 

Cette inscription a 6t£ publi^e par Hamilton.* La copie 

de ce voyageur oifre plusieurs lacunes: j’avais d6j^ r^ussi a Ics 
remplir except! line settle, cclle du 4*. vers, et ^ corriger les 
autres alterations de la copie, lorsque M. Gau me communiqiia 
celle qu’il avait prise plus tard sur les lieux. Cette nouvelle 
copie, sans !tre plus correctc que cclle de M. Hamilton, a I’a- 
vantage de donner les principaux lirt^amens des lettres qui com* 
posent le 4*. vers, et, en outre, dc faire coniiaitre la date de 
^inscription* Cette date est exprimee dans six lignes de prose, 
^ ia suite des vers; lAais M. Hamilton les avail plac!es d'liiie 
maniere tout*a-fait indepen,dante de ces vers; en sorte qu'il 
!tait difficile de deviiier qu’elles en depandaieiit.* On poss^dc 
done maintenant tous les el^mens d’une restitution complete. 
Je place ici la copie de M. Hamilton, et en renvoi quatre va- 
riantes de celle de M. Gau qui motivent les lemons que j’ai 
adoptees. 

KAICAPinONTOMEAONTlKAIAnEIPa.NKPATEONTI 

IANIT«tEKTANOCnATPOCEAEY0EPlwI 

AfiCnOTAIETPa.nACTEKAlACIAOCACTP«IAnACAC 

4 

* Mgyptiaca^ p. 52. J^en ai cite Ics quatre premiers vers dans le Jour- 
nal des^'ans lie Juin IBSli p. B05, ei les deux derniors dans celui de 
Mai IBM. 

3 lleduiti avee la seule copie de M. Hamilton^ a dcviiier ladate^ d’a- 
pr^ies circonstances qtie ptesciUaicnt les vers, je l^avais rapport^e au 
d’Adrien^ d apres le litre &A$tre de tonic la Grice qu'on y donne a 
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EAAAAOC . . . . EY . . MFTAC 
.AnAIOCArNONEOHKE 

nAMMAn.EYPCOMONwNnOAIOS 

KAIMEFAN . . META . . T0YFANNI0N*ANAPAAIKAI0N 
AirYnT«llACAC<tEPTATONNrEMONA 
CT AA A AIENECTAAwCEN INEICTOAEN ACwEAwAON " 
lIACOMOAwNYMNUIATONXeONOCCABOTOTAN 
TAIAE'1‘YAA14 »b,NEYNTIKA . . NnEPACATnrnTOIO 
OMMIKAlAieiOn^NTACOPrONNEAnA* 
KATIAIOYTOYKAI 
NIKANOPOC 
TOYNIKANO 
K . . KAICAPOC 
OAMEN . . OIB 
EniJJ El A O YCTPATHFO Y 


Avnnt d’examiner les vers, voyons quel est le nom de I’auteur 
et e\\ quel temps il vivait. C’cst ce qu^oii trouve dans lea six 
lignes de la fin : Kxrihioi} roD xct) NiKuvof^os tov NiKxvogos< L A^'. 

AaiVapoj, ^aficvw9 /B, h) Nslhou (rrpaTijyoS. “ Ccs vers sout de 
Catilius, (fit Nicaiior, fils do Nioanor, Tan xx de C65ar, le 12 
de Pljamcniotiij Nilus etant ^*ratcge,’^ Au lieu de Catilius^on 
poiirrait etre toute de lire C. Atilius; mais dans une autre pi^ce 
de vers du utemo auteur, inalhoureusemen^trop rnutil6e^ on lit. 

afji^oK^g Kocrlktog, qui sout les 3 dernieres s\zigieB d’un tri- 
metre iauibique ; ainsi to nom Catilins cst certain. Le signe 
num^rique de I'auuee est'douteux; inais en comparant les deux 
copies, on uc pent liOi.it(ir qu’eiitre IE et IC (15 ou 20). La 
date est dune colle du 13 Phanicnoth de Tan sv ou xx d*Au- 
gUKte, qiii rcpoiul ay 
d’apres le calendrier 
lau 25. 

L’aiitciir de ^inscription est done un Grec d’origiue, Qomm6 
Catjlius, qui avfiit joint A cc nom celui de son pire Nicanor* 
Le nom de Nicanor a 6te si comniun chez les Grecs, qu'il est 
peut-£itre teineraiie de pietendre savyir de quel persouoage il est 
ici (jucstion. 'J'oatefois, cn ayant 6gard a la concordance de 
lepoque, je conjecture que CatHius etait fiJs de Nicanor, fils 
d’Aiius, pliilosophe d’Alexandrie, doiit Auguste re§ut des lemons 


8 Mars de Tan 15 ou 10, avant notre ^re, 
fixe qui etait etabli a Alexandrie depuis 


ft* 
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dans sa jeunesse,* et pour leqael il avait une estime et uiie 
amiti^.attest^es par Plutarque.* Ce philosophe, dit Su^tone, 
eut deux fils, Dionysius et Plicanor^ qui v^cureot, comqae leur 
p^re, dans rintimit^ d’Auguste, et qui contribu^rent aussi 4 le 
former par leurs logons.’ L'hommage du fils de Nicanor 4 
Auguste seraxt uu acte de reconnaissance j>our I’aUachenient de 

ce prince 4 toute la famille de I’auteun II est presque inutile 
de montrer que les 4poques conviennent fort bieii 4 cette hypo- 
tli^se. £n supposant qu’Augusie efit de 15 4 18 ans lorsqii’il 
regut les legons d’Arius et desses fils, et que liicanor, Vun 

d’eux, efit alors seuiement 25 ans, en Van 15 ou 10 avant notre 
4re« il pouvait avoir un fils de 25 4 30 ans. Le dialecte Do- 
rique, employ^ dans I'inscription, ii’est pas non plus une difii- 

cuU4. On salt que les poetes Alexandrins out souvent afifecie 
de se servir de ce dialecte : il nous sufiit de rcnvoyer aux epi- 
grammes d’Antipaier^de Sidon, de M614agre, etc. 

jAprds ces observations sur Tauteur et la date de ce monu^ 

ment, je viens 4 rmscription elle-meme. Kile se compose de 
12 vers 416giaques, dont voici le texte restitu6 et la traduction. 
Ka.to'aifi ^rovTO/x^eSovri xoci amlpmv x^ar/ovri, 

2avj| rm ex Zavoj 7r«rgoj, ’£Xeu9epi«, 

A^TXoret Eiquynet^ re xa) ’/Ir/Soc, atrr^co a.Tt&Ta^ 

*£XX^o;, 0$ <reuT^p avejciXe fteya;, 

[*/(riSo^ ev vao*» KJoer/Xiof dyiuv I8ijxe 

rpafifjJ, am [’/IXefaySpou S]eugo fioXeov ffoAiaj, 

A*ai ^yav [ex] jleya[Xouv] Tou^paviov, avSpa S/xaiov, 

Aiyumao vatrac ^Eprarov dyepLovu, 

Srika ma'Tukaxrev, W elf ro&e va(r^ eSedXoy 
ni^ Q {lokdov ujxyj roy ^Sovof oXjSoSoVav 
TaSe 0iXai ^csvetivTr K[«Xo]v 9re^af 
'£fcjctl, xoLi AliiOTTWv ySs ^ptov vsirag^ 

** A C6sar, qui r^gne sur les mers et sur les continens, Jupi¬ 
ter lib^rateur, fils de Jupiterj maitre de I’Europe et de I’Asie, 
astre de toute la Gr4ce, qui s’est lev^nvec T^clat du grand Ju¬ 
piter sauveur, Catilius, venu ici de la ville d’Afexaodre, a con- 
sacr^ dans Tile d’lsis une inscription religieuse; et [en mSme 
temps] il a ^lev6 une stile en Fhonneur du grand Turranius, n6 
d'une grande famille, homtue juste, excellent gouverneur de toute 
l*Egypte; afin que quiconque portera ses pas dans ce sanctuaire 
de Tile b^nisse le bienfaiteur du pays, au lieu m4me oik Philae 


r. ^ ' Dio Cass. li. 16; Unq^ Reimar. 

Plutarch. «ti Anton. ^ 81. ’ Sueton. in Auguit* ^ 80. 
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8*4crie : * Je suis la belle extr4init4 de TEgypte et la limite de 
la terre recul4e des Ethiopiens/’’ 

J’ai t4che de conserver dans cette tradiicdon la tournurequ’a 
prise Catilius; car on a bans doute remarqu4 que ses douze vera 
fonnent une seule p4riode qui se d4veIoppe avec autant d’4l4- 
gaiice que de correctibii; et, sous le rapport de la facture^ je ne 
sais si ranthulogie renfenne beaucoup dc pieces qui soient su- 
perieures a cctte inscription. 

Ees quatre premiers vers coutieimeut l’4nunieration des litres 
d’Auguste; ils donneiit lieu k des remarques de plus d’un genre, 
V. K Le mot eat une 4pith4te propre k Neptune, 

qu’emploient Euripide* et Pindare;^ et le vers eotier est Tex- 
pression du litre (Secnr^)); xa) SaXaircri);) que Septime-S6- 
vere^ et Caracalla^ portent dans pluftieurs inscriptions. Julien 
I’Apostat regut celui de Dominus orbh terrarum.^ 

V. 2. Jupiter libcrateur^jUs de Jupiter. Auguste porte le 
m4nie litre dans Tinscription du Propilon de JJend6ra.^ Ce 
Jupiter, dont Auguste est le tils, ne peut^ire que Jules C4sar; 
d^ob r^sulte Tex plication d'un passage de Dion Cassius, que les 
critiques ont voulu corriger. Cet historien rapporte^ qu’on 
cievaa Jules Cesar un temple, et qu’un lui donna le titre de 
Jupiter Julius re awrov 'JouXiov flrgoinjyopsixrav). Paulmier 
de Grentemesnil propose cfe changer .dlu en ^Tov {divum')i et 
Reimar est tout pr4s d'adopter la correction, attendu qu^aucun 
monument n’atteste que Jules Cesar fut appel4 Jupiter. L^in- 
scription de Phila^ leve tous les doutes d cet egard. 

V. Maitre de C Europe et de TAsie. 11 est retnarquable 
que Catilius ne nomme que deux parties du monde, et cepen* 
daiit on peiu4tre sbr qu’il n’a pas voulu exchire la Ldhye de la 
domination d’Auguste; notre poete s’est done ici conforme d 
Tancienne opinion qui considerait la terre comme dfvisde en deuK 
parties, I’Asie et FEurope, laquelle comprenait la Ubye jusqu’d 
TEgyptc exclusivement. Agatliemere^ et I’anteur anonyme du 
Commeutaire sur le Tetrabiblos de Ptol^mee? attribuent en 


' V. 744. * VI, Olyinp. v. 176. 

3 VilloiMin, daus les Alim, Acad, Itucr, xlvii. 318. 

♦ Mamor, Osoniens, clxxii.^Peyssonn. Voyage a Thyaiyra^ p. 280.— 
Leake’s Ada Altnor, p. 246. 

s Gruter, ccxii, 1. 

Voytz nies Hedterches pour icrvir d PHistoire de l^Egypte, p. JOS. 

^ Dio Cass. xliv. 6* 

* II. 2. fm. cf, Berkel. ad. Stepb. Byz. p. 383.—Uckert, Geograph, ((er 

Griecken und Roemer. T. i. P. 2. p. 280. * 

9 P. 38. Ed. Bas. 1358. 
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eflfet cette. division auK ancteiis g^o^raplies. £Ue s 6t4 sumc 
par Isocrate daus le Pan^gyrhjue^’ et par Sopkocle dans ihi 
passage des Trachiniennes/ O soleil!.... apprenea-nous eii 
quel lieu liakite le fils d’Alcmene: parcourt-il mers, ou se 
repose-t-iLsur quelque point de l\in des deux continensf % htr^ 
trals uvslpoi$ par Varron^^ et cAlin par Salluste^ qui, 

duns la vie de Jugurtha/ s’exprime aimi; P^uci tantummodo 
jisiam et Europam ease [voluerunQ; sed Africam in Europa. 
Selon Varron/ cctte division fu| adniise par Eratosttidnc; mais 

on voit par la critique detaillee, que Straboii a dunu^e du sys-* 
teme de ce g^ographe, qu’ii udniettait la division en trois par¬ 
ties; s*il a parl6 de Tautre division^ ce n’a dil C'tre que pour 
Texposer coniine une opiuiun de quelques persuiines; et Var* 
roa> qui n’avait pas autant de critique que de savoir, se sera 
tronip6 en la lui atfiittuant. Kile tient evidemment k la g^o- 
gruplue Hom^iique: 'il u’est done pas surprenant qii’elle ait 6lc 
suivie par les puetes de lecole Alexaudriue. Aussi la retrou- 
vons-nous dans Calliuiaque^ et dans notre inscription. Lu- 
caiiij qui ^crivait un peu avant le temps de Catilius Nicanor, 
Tibulle^ qui a ecrit dans le meme temps, et Silius Italicus,? 
qui a ledige son poeme un si^cle apress, unL egalement adopte 
cette division en deux continens, en quelque soite consacree 
dans le langage po^tique dc repetpie. Eiitiii il en existe des 
vestiges jusque dans raul Orose/"^ KthiciiSi et J* Laurentius 
L}dus." C’cst iincv preuve de Tinduence que la geographie 
poetique a exerc^c sur les opinions des (Jrecs; j’en ai rapporte 
tout recenmient un exemple ^ propos de la denoininatioa d’liidc 
appliqu^e i I’Ethiopie*^ J’eti cite et*discute un grand nombre 
d*autres dans nion Memoire (inedit)swr ie S^sthne Geograp/dq^te 
de CosmaSf consideie par Rapport d la Gtographie Poetique des 
Grecs et aux Sj/slhmes des Aiexa7tu7iHS, 

Astre de toute la Gme. Ceite expression d^astre, appliqu^e 
S un homme distingue par son rang, sea talens ou ses vertus, se 
trouvo con>niun6meiit choz les puetes Grecs.*' On s’^tonne 
que Catilius^ dans le cours de ses flatteries, se'soit contente de 
tlire astre de toute la Grcce; pourqiioi pas astre de PVnivers? 


* 44-3, ^ Track, v. 101 ; uhimdt Bothe, 

^ Ling. JmI. iv. p. 13. ed. Bipont. ♦ § 17. 

® De He Rust. 1, 2, 3, ihique Gesn. ^ Hymn, i« Det. v* 168. 
IX. 419, » IV, 1, 176, ibifj, Broukh. 9 I. 195, 

Hist, i. 2. " Ih (htaUhiy p. 192. c, ed, llasc. 

Jfmrnai dcsSavanSj 1825, p. 22G. 

^ (^. Jucobs ad Anthalog, xii. 205, 206. 
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Ilya qiiclque motif ^ cettc restriction, qui.sc rapporte peutetre 
^ quelque disposition bienveillaiite d’Auguste envcrs la Grdce; 

tiont-clle a cette circonstancc, racontce par Dion Cassius, 
qii’Augustc, eii 7-3 de Rome, reglu les affaires de la Gr^ce et 
se lit initier huk mysteres d^Cleusis ?' Jc Tignore. On pourrait 
prosumer aussi que ma<roL *EKKus est pour Siirotneg et 

que cette expression s’entend, non pas seujement de tout le pays 
de Gr^ce, mais de tous les Grecs etablis dans les diverses par¬ 
titas de Tempire, et sigiiifie asir^ prvlcccvur dctous fes Grecs^ de 

tout ce yui porte le notn (k Grec. 

Au reste, les tciuies qui suivont ne sont pus moins magtiifi- 
ques, toi qui fes levt, semhlable au ^^t^rund Jupiter saiivcur, 
atuT^p Ze^jf ayereiXs (ou uvsteXAe) ; car je duute qu’oti 

puisse lire autrement ce passage, ton m^ltraite dans les deux 
copies* Quant au sens, il peut y avoir incertitude. S’a<rit-il 
du dieu Jupiter on bien de lu plnnele de (?e nom? je me decide 
pour ce dernier sens, d’aboid parce qiril estappelc par la com- 
paraison d’astre, et ensuite parce que Texprcssion toute 

astroiiomique, senible t’appeler egaleniciit; uysreiXe Zsbg est pour 
avmiXe Sxwg commc dans ces deux vers d’uiie iiucriptioti 
funeraii'c: 

V/tij ew l^oicny oxco; avsTfiXAsy 'Eaog 
Nov Ivvei 5* VTTO yfy/ *^Et7vsfog ev 

duvst ^'Etrnegog est pour 5. onwg "K(I'7:sgQg:^ et de in^me, dans 
repigraninie de Platon,^ dont celle-la est yiulec: 

'Ao-rijg •np\v /^h E^ctfMTrsg Ivl ^a.olo'tv 'EtZog, 

Nov Soivcov XdpTrug ' Etr^rsfrog Iv iD^ipevGi^. 

Lc moi Jupiter desigfie done iri la planete; inais le pocte 
setuble avoir a desseiii cenfoudu les deux idees : car le tiom de 
Jupiter-plauete, s'y trouve acrompagne des epithetesde Jupiter- 
dieu, savoir, p.sy«f ej. o-wrisp, rune el I’uulre puses loatefuis dans 
Uii sens particulier: en effet, fisyag se rapporte ii Tcclat et k la 
gtandeur de la plan^tc, et (icDTtjp a son intiuence beureuse sur 
les destinecs liuniaines: on sail que, dans la doctrine astrologique 
des ancicus, Jupiter eiait cen^e le depositaire des influences 
bienfaisantes;^ e’est lui qui lenduit bon, modeste et sage.^ Re- 
inarquons, en passant, que riinage ne seiait que poetique, si 
repuh^te piyotg ^tait seuJe. Ce qui doune propreinent A, la 


‘ Dio Cass. Ji. 4-—Sueton. Jug, ^ 9S. 

* Jacobs Antholog .— Adespot, 733.— Falai, app, 329. 
^ Id. i, p. 106,— Palat, vii. 070. 

^ Sext, Etnpir. adv. Malftem, v. p, 114. 

^ Jul. Firmic. Matcrn. Matties, i. 1. • 
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pens^e le caract^re autrologique, c'est T^pitti^te ctarijp^ relative 
a rinfluence de Tastre: d^oik nous voyons qu’al n’y a rien d’as- 
trolo^que dans I’^pigramme de Piaton, rapport^e plus baut. 
II 11 y a qu’une comparaison po6tique« fondle sur Teclat et la 
beaut6 de Tastre de V4nus; ce genre de comparaison se trouve 
depuis Hom^re/ Job,^ et Pindare,^ jusq'u’d Plotin^^ ou^ pour 
mieux dire, 4 toutes les 6poques de la litt^rature ancienne. Ce 
n’est pas la seule distinction ^ etablir dans cette mati^re deli¬ 
cate^ oii Ton est souvent expos6f faute d’une etude approfondicy 
4 confondre beaucoup de choses qui n’ont point de rapport les 
unes avec les autres. 

V. 5, et 6. Les quatre premiers vers conliennent le comple¬ 
ment indirect d’une proposition quenous trouvons enonc6e dans 
les deux 5uivaii8« La nioiti^ du premier manque; on u^y voit 
qtie quelques traits peu distincts : la seconde moiti4 arlktog ay- 
vav iSriHt esl lieureusement fort claire; arlKiog est certainement 

le nom de Tauteur; et Ton ne pent douter que le 
commencement du vers n’ait ete rempli par I’indication dii lieu 
ob I’bommage a d6pos€, Le vers est complet eti lisant: 

ev vatrcp K]uTiXtog dyvh eflijxs. L’expressioti 
est caracteristique de Philx; je la retrouve dans pinsieurs autres 
inscriptions mctriques de cette ile^ copices par M. Gau. 1/ad- 
jcctif iyyiv appelle un substantif^ je le trouve dans JIAMMAII, 

que je iis air’. La fin du vers^ Seupo jbtoXcop iroXio;, ne 

laisse aucun doute r la lacune du milieu a necessairement 6t6 
occup^e par un mot qui se rapportait 'A Tro'Xio^ et qui dependait 
de aT 0 ^ D’apr^s nia conjecture sur l^auteur de I’liiscription, un 

inot est appele naturellement ici, c’est 'Ahs^ayligouj qui est pr6- 
ck^ment celui que la mesure exige. *A\e^otvipov voXi; pour 
*A\E^avSgstet, se trouve memc dans la prose^^ de uieme que *^v- 
iraXjs^ pour Le vers est complet. Catilius 

dit do^ qu'il est venu d^Alexandrie en ce lieu, Le mot ypajx- 
/tOi qui signifie fr^qucinmcnt un litre^ tin ouxiTageP a uussi le 
sens d’lwsrrip^iow cn vers ou en prose/ et eu general de piice 
de vcr.s:9 cW ce dernier que je lui donne'ici; et avarifllvai 
ygdfxfjLu rtvl me parait signifier composer une pitce de vers en 


> I/ifld, x'j 318.—C/. Jacobs ad AnihoL vi. f53. ® XI, 17- 

3 IV. Inihm, 39. * De Piikhritud. p. 26, D, ibitj. Crciiae. 

^ S. Epiphan. de Alenmr. ii. 166. B. 

* Philostorg. Hist* Eccles. iii. 15. 

^ Valcken. ad Ajfunon, p. 56.—B'/isson, ad Callimack» p, 184, 

® Ant*pat..Sf(lon. Epiir* xciii. 2. 

® Leufi. Alex, Ep. xvii.—M^rriis Argeul. Ep. xxxii. 
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Vhonnenr de quelqu un lui conmcrer tme piice de vers. Le mot 
fltyvoy, joint a ypii^^uoL ne me semble pas tres-clair; comine cet 
aiijectif, avec un iiom de chose, a quelqiiefois le sens de sucre^ 

saint, il seruit possible qiie Catilius eiit voulu paiier d*une in¬ 
scription religieu&e, d’un liommage religieux, en rhonneur d’Au^ 
guste. Mais il s^agit probablement d’uiie autre inscription que 
celle qui nous occupcveii ce moment. 

En eflVt, Catilius ajoute: et jai clevt une stile d Turranius, 
etc. Touppivioy <rTaXa IvecrTaXcoo-ev; rexpression <rT»jXoc« rivi 
(TT^X)? est rare, mais la signification n^en est pas douteiise; elle 
revient ivocTiSsvai (tt^Xy^v tiv!] et elle est analogue it Texpression 
ctvxrAevm eiKovi riyuj pour elKom rivt, Cuinme notre inscription 
est grav6e sur le propylon de Philas, il est clair que la stile doiit 
il est ici question, en u cte tout-^-fuil independunte. 11 semble 

done que ces vers n’ont pour ohjet que de nieiilionner cc que 
Catilius Nicanor a fait dans le temple de Pbila; pour honorer 
reiiipereur et Ifi gouverneur de I’l'-gypte^ c^cst ce qui me fait 
peiKscr que rmscriptiun designee plus haut par les mots dyvh 
ypcifji{j.a est auUe qiic ces vers de Catilius qui, dans le fait, coii- 
cenient aulant le prefet d’ligypte qu’Augusie, en sorle qu*ds ne 
rtq>ondL'tit qu’impaifaitement aii\ mots Kala-cipi ,.. dyvov ypu^up^x 

gSijx?. J'ai (Kjii dit qu'il existc parini les autres inscriptions de 
Pliila* uu fiagmeiil, vu dialecle Dorique, ties-mutile, mais qui 
est certuinement de Culilius ai dislingu6, A la fin, des mots 
qui peuvent fort bien se rappoilei a Auguste j cc sont xai xa^yf 

KCyrgig, el que la belle Cj/pris conserve ..., C^est lA, si je 
ne tuc trouipc, le ypotp^fxx dyvov que Catilius lappelle dans notre 
inscription. 

V. 7 . l.a resiitLitiun dcs couries lacunes de ce vers ne me 
laisse point de doute ; y^iyav [sx] pL£yu[Kwv~\; ce qui veut dire ex 
jxsyaXtov varspevv' de mcme Sopliocle ; - -. xai Sd^stg tm^o, Eit 
euyeu^g yrk<pvxug, eIt* ecSXowi^ xax^,* c’esl-A-dire eo'flXoJV yoVECwv. 
i a construction pleme sc lisait dans Tinscription de Marcellus A 
Kliodcs; MdgxsKKog xXeivwv KKuuiiog ex si la niesurc 

TeUt permih, j'aurais pu lire aussi bien dvo fx^eyd^oov, comniedans 
Jischylc: a‘e/3ov<r^s d^locv <r u^t' ou nous trouvons aussi le 

rapprochement du rncme adjcctif: ce que les Grecs et les Latins 
aimaicnt bcaucoup. 

Maintenuut, quel est ce grand Tarraniu^i, uc iTune grande 


^ Antigon V. 38. ibtq. Schul. et Mii^grav. 
- AjniU J*lut. in AJarcr.lL § 30. 

VOU XXXII. Cl JL 


^ Hiumenid. v. 430. 

NO. LXIV. U 
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famiUe^ cet excellent gouverficur de TEgyptel Cela ii'est pas 
facile d determiner, parce que Thistoire n’en fait pas nieiition: 
repoque de radministration de ce prefet tombe precisement 
dans cette lacune^ espace de treutedeux k trente^quatre ans, 
que Thistoire a laiasee^ comme je Tai dit ailleurs^ dans la serie 
des pr6fet9 d’Egypte/ et qui ne peutdtre remplie que par le 
secours des monumens : d^jd rinscription»du propjlon de Den-" 

dera m’a foumi le nom d’un de ces prefets^ savoir^ Publius 
Octavius: celle de Hiils nous en fait connattre un autre, qui 


administra l’£gypte quelques annees auparavant. 

Le prefet Turranius me parait @tre le meme personnage que 
le Caius Turranius qui, scion Tacite, ^tait prefet de Tannotie, d 
la niort d'Auguste, Tan 14 de notre ire.^ Cette fonction 4tait 
rune des plus importautes de I'ctat; or, il est tout sample 

qu’Auguste en efit revetu une personne en qui il avail eu assez 
de confiance pour le charger de Tadministration de TEgypte, 
province qii’il ne coifSait qu’d des hommes dont il ^tait sOr. 
L^ordre des temps permet aussi de croirc que notre Turranius 
etail tils de Turranius Niger, I'ami de Varron, qui lui dedia son 
traitd d’agriculture,^ et agriculteur lui-nieme, puisqu'il avait 
donn6 son noiu a une espace de poirc;^ d’ailleurs, verse cominc 


son ami, dans beaucoup de connaissaiices, au point que Ciccioii 
le qualifie et qu^Ovide vante ses talens pour la 

trag^die/' On ne sait si e’est Ie**Tnfeme que le Maruus Turra¬ 
nius, doiit Ciceron,dans la 3^. Pliilippique, loue TiiUtigrite et la 

vertu.^ Quoi qu'il ^n soil, lu fatnille de Turranius comptait 
assez de personnages diatingues pour justifier Ics paroles deCa- 
tilius: fiiyuv ex - 

V. 9 ct 10. L'inscriptiou dc la slelfe elince par Catilius con- 
tenait sans doute uii 6logc potupeux du gouverneur; on en jugc 
par ce qu'il dit ici: ‘‘ abn que ceux qui poitcront Icurs pas dans 


* Recherches pour strvir d f iiistoirz dc VE^ptf^ etc. p, 171. 

^ Tacit Ann. i, 7.—Tacitc (Ann* xi. SI) parlc d'un Turranius, egalc- 
ment prefet de i'annone sojs te rcj^nc de Claude, aiis apres. Lcs 
comroentateurs ont cru que e’etai'; nicme personnwee: cela est peu 
probable. Le Turranius (iont parle Sonrque ((/c 7'//. xx, U), qui 

exer^a la fonction dc procuratcur s^jus Caligula, <t niriiinit ]>ca apit^*-, 
ciait difTcrent dc I’uri et de Tautrp: et eVst it tori que M. kulikopf les ;i 
confondus (ad Scnec. 0pp. i. 635), Ilbctaieiit sans doiilc de hi mcnie 
famille. 

^ V^arr. dc Re Rust. ii. prooem. 6.—n. 2, 12.—iii. 1, 9. 

♦ Columcll V. 10, 18.—Plin. xv, 15. p. 741. 19. 

^ i, £/usr. arfilmr. 6. ^ iv. i’owr. 10, 29. ^ PA/Zi/j;;. iii, l«. 
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l7tscription Gi'ecque en Vera. 

9 

ce sanctuaire de Tile b6nissent le bieiifaitcur du pa}'s.’’ Cc 
sancluaire, c*e$t Ic temple meme dUsis, dans rcnceinte duquel 
la sl^le fut sans doute clevee. qui me paralt la seule 

le^on a lirer des lettres EAEOAON, est employe par Calli- 
maque* pour designer le lieu oil sitige une divinite. 7'/V,/ xSovoj 
oK^olorav me parait se rapporter an i^ouve7'7fenr de I’Egypte, et 
non pas a rempereur^ a le sens particulicr que nous don- 

nerions a Texpression du pour dire dece pays» Dctn^mc 
lischyle, eii parlant de Canopo en Egyple dit: eimv ^roKig /vavaj" 
/3o^ .. , . 11 y a une ville de Canope, la dcnii^re 

da patfsS^ Je trouve le memo seiib dans un autre vers de ce 
poete, ou il dit de." ''illicnieus : upyupou Trj^yjj ng auroig^ 6yi<rotupoc 
ce 4pii signifie peiit-etrc /jtao/’ du pui^s, et non pas en 
geu6ral dv fa tC7'7'Cf cuiiiiue on I'a Iraduil.**^ 

V. 11 et 12. La ou Phila? s’cerie: Je suis la helle exiri- 
mite de TEgypte, et la firnite de i’Ethiopie rcculee^ etc/^ J'ai 
dejil cite aillcurs ccs deux vers^ qui ni'ont servi pour restituer 
une inscription metrique de Dekkc.^ Je me contenterai de re- 
inarquer ici que ccs expressions dV.i//t;/«//<i et de liuiite^ appli- 
quees 4 }’hil;ey justitient rctyiiioiogie doiiiicc au nom de cettc 
He par IVIM. Kt. Qiiatrcrn^rc^' et Champollioii ic Jeune^^ qui le 
font venir du mot Cople PUak signiiiant froritiire^ 

Cette He fut cn effet la limite de I'Egypte propienient dilc, 
iioii'seulement au temps des-(j>rec.s et des Roniains, iiiais dans 
les plus aiiciens temps: il sutHruit^ pour s'eii convaincre^ 
d'observer qu'aucune des legi'iidcs des jlieux Kgyptiens lu; 
s'applique a une coiitree plus mendionale que Philic; cVii est 
assez pour nioiitrcr conibieii cst fktuteuse Topinioii de oeiix 

<|Lii font uaitre cn Julihiipie la religion et lu civilisation de 
TEgyptc, Tout poiU^ a cruire, au coiitraiiv, qu’eUes sont 
necs dans ce dermer pays et out ensuite penetre dans les cou- 
tices du Nil supeiionr. 


‘ In ApoUin, v, 72. ~ P'rtntu'th. v. 84^5. ^ Pers. v. 238. 

* J.a Porlc 1>uth4£il, ^ Journal des 1824. 

'' Alhn. Giograph, i. 384. ^ UEgypk som les Phitiitons^ i 158. 



PORSONS iVIETRICAL CANONS. 


lambic Metres, 

A iambic seiiarius, or trimeter, consists of six iamhi 

‘naXati xwvfjyffTOyvra xal fJi^srpoviJL^vov. 

« V s, - I - ^ ^ - 

Such was the metre of the old \%ritcrs, Archilorhus, Solon, Si¬ 
monides. The tragic writers, from the necessity of lessenuig 
the labor of composing under such restrictions, introduced cer¬ 
tain licenses: 

Ist, The admission of a spondee into tlie uneven places: 

^ (Tiro^rciSiV xuu veiep xotras e%siv. 

» M -j _ - 

Qd, The substitution of a tribrach for an iambus, as being iso¬ 
chronous : ill the 1st fool; &ysTB rov a/3pov ttot ev Tpoix Troba. 

2d ; rpuyjiffa 7rsp) Tguyttplv etfji^evfjy ypoa, 

V -‘j V W ^ W ^ 

3d ; flreffXcov AaxiV/tar* aSo'xi^* 

-f ' r * r,“ " -f f - - 

4th : TToXtv re Select) ryjvcs fiuxupicuTspciv. 

or 5 th : aXXovg Tvguyvou^ eevTov ovru j 3 ua-t\e^e, 

- ■'I'- 

3d, l^he resolution of the spondee in the first foot into a dac- 
tyl: 

ouK apiSfCrOp atXXoo^ uXX' iirepruTOU^ . 

- --I - -I-.- i“-»* - i 

or anapest; 

^iXoTtfilcig 9raT ]U.jj cru y ahxog ^ 6505 : 

,, ,, V - I - “1 - V w , - ^ - 

in the third into a dactyl only : 

j^yctroTcri vurot^ ^unXixtov ix SwfjLxra^v ; 

- -j « -j - « • -* 

but in the fifth into neither: hence the following verse is objec¬ 
tionable : 

ypij Se erSf AajSovtrav TOvSe jttoV;^ov veuyevij : 

Person reads eiyevT^* 

Thus a tragic senarius admits an iambus into any place; a 


Horace, A, P. 251. 

Syllaha lunga hrevi subjecta vocauir iambus, 

Pes citusi unde ctiam trimciris accrescere jusbit 
Nomcn iambeis, cum senos rcdderct ictus, 

. Primus ad extremum similjs sibi. 
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Person’s Metrical Canons^. ■ 

tribrach into any place except the sixth ; a spondee into the first, 
third and fifth ; a dactyl into tiie first and third ; and an anapest 
into the first alone; according to this scale: 

] st 2d f>d 4th 5th 6th 



w - 

w — 

! ^ 

w — 

w w 

- w w 1 

1 

W ^ ^ 

- W ^ 

1 

w w 

KJ yj 


Xlie tragic pods, however, d<j not often admit more than two 

trisyllabic feet iiitc ilic same verse; never, it is supposed, more 
than three, 

I’he process by which Person infers the inadmissibility of an 
anapest beyond the first foot is this ; If true with respect to the 
third, it must bo so with respect to the fifth ; for the fifth does 
not c\cn admit a daUifly to which the third has no antipathy; 
ihoitToic, a forliorij if the latter refuses* admittance to an ana- 

post, the former must also. Put the instances in which an ana¬ 
pest is found in the third place are so few in numb(M’, and ciilicr 
ivqnire, tir easily admit of emendation (as Poison has shown by 
collecting and criticising them), that no doubt can rernuin on 
that point. The second and fourth feet, being more pure in 
their nature, must of course be subject to the same restrictions. 

But, in the case of pioptV naint^s, the exclusion of the ana- 
j)pst was found to be a gieat inconvenience; for such as 
TT)), 'AvTiyoyy^, -lao/xcSoJv, AiytmXsuSf 8cc- 

arid the oblique cases of ^IrTroXurocy A’^so^rToXsjxoj, &c. were in¬ 
capable of being introduced into ft verse composed after the 
regular manner; the tragic poets therefore occasionally trans¬ 
gress the ordinary rules, and admit an anapest, included in a 
proper name, into the second, third, fourth, or fifth place. 

I’he Edinburghdieviewer, No. xxxvii., considers that the 
names of places similarly formed were included in this license, 
but is doubtful with respect to pairontfmics ; and therefore ob¬ 
jects to Porsoirs emendation ol Soph. Phil. 1533. ^ 

Saiv Se ro(V t:olq : he prefers, Ka) Toiv irotp' Ivto- 

Xwv 'Ao’xXyi^tou. The same writer has also observed that the 
plays of ^Escliyliis afford only one instance^of the anapest: S. 
c. Tb. 575. 'AXxf}v T* apKTTOv, jxavTiv, ^Ap^iipsaa 


* Til ^.sch. S. c. Th, 481. 543. the proper name was originally irilro- 
d'lced hy substituting a clionambiis in tiu* place of the first dipo- 

(liH, Blomfield has corrected these passages into (^y*) t, x, 

aiid (iraiV) h. *r, >k. 0 • * 
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•Iverson’s Metrical Canons, 

It M’as unlawful to divide this anapest among different words : 
hence the following verse is corrupt: 

SAsfg 8’ £0 57jpOXToV TOI JjOC- 

"r ”( —, w - j V w _ j 

Annpests are also sometimes found in the case of proper names, 
vt'hicli do not requite this license: such verses are condemned 
by the Kdinburgh Reviewer: • 

MsvgAag Tuvlapewg oSs. 

e7c MivvocKTi voiG-t hi. fJi^oty^g ftoXcGv. 

’d'ya/x.g|u,vov, w AfevsXae av avr’ eftcO. 

“ “ 71 ' “I 7* “ “I / “ 

ATso^rroAfftoc yafieTv viv, ov yafAglv ttoVe. 

I “ " I ^ “I “ ■ I “I “ 

An iambic verse has two principal the penthefnime- 

raf and the hephthemimerai: the former dividing the third, 
the latter the fourth foot: 

Of the first c<vsura there are four kinds ; 

1. When the first syllable of the third foot is a short sylla¬ 
ble: 

XJvSt/VOff 1 SogJ WfiO’BiV 'JCXXkjvixw. 

2. When a short syllabic, after elision : 

\ ft i V t t 

TPotrrjp iv eiTTOT ) iXloy ttso-ou 

3. When it is a long syllable : 

^TTCuv 7v’ I p^eog\$ wHicreti 

4. When a long syllable, after elision : 

Tfi^erai^ TQv^ | ou8’ HcLfr^Tog ^iXcov- 

Of the second caesura there are many kinds : 

1. W^hen it occurs at the end of a tyord of two or more syl¬ 
lables, without elision: 

^xco vexpwv xsuSpwvu | xu) crxoro!> rruAaf. 

2. With elision : 

tqKXHv Xoyaov evpfifuaS' j oliCTS [lij SaVsIv. 

5. When the short syllable is an enclitic : 

xshvj yag w\scr{v vtv | Tpolctv r* aysu 

4. When not an enclitic, but a word whicb^ cannot begin a 

sentence: 

Tvp^ov Be ^oyXoi/jujjv rfv | «^ic»ufteyov. 

5. When the word refers to what has preceded, but might 
begin a sentence; 

ffffei •nariip cutos coj | cv flfUjveTj aeL 

6. W^hen, in the same case, the short syllable is formed by 
elision; 

rtXX’ ovr sfio) xuXh xoT \ oure (rof. 
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7* When Uicre is a pause or break in the sense after the third 
toot^ succeeded by a monosyllable, without elisiou: 

iXX’ Sv TTOXiJ (TTO'yfll, (TW | TljX^iTeiJ VCXpoV J 

8. Under the same circumstances, with elision : 

oT«v yup eu (fgoveij, rofl’ | o“u 

Jn the two last cases, the ihylhm is less pleasant* 

Another division oY the senariiis is denominated by Person, 
Uic ^{uasi^ccesura- I'his takes place when tlie third foot suf- 
U'ls elision, either in the same word, or with the addition of y\ 

b’, <r\T' : ^ . r X , 

xeneiTs eyw rexov Tlapiv, 

yuvaijj nupievois avo^Xsvrog ftera. 

Verses of the followinjr kind, in which the third and fouith feet 
form W'hole words, or parts of words, are very rare : 

MsvbXoce uil I yvtS)fjt.ot^ | U7ro|'rT^{7ccf <ro^u$» 

Opjjxijv 7rBpot\a-avTsg j /w.py*f | jroX^(p 7roHp» 

The following canon is, how'cvcr, scrupulously observed : The 

third and fourth feet must not be included in the same word: 
ihercfore this verse is not allowable : 

ers Tov /3oXoic I vt^oxTOTTOis 1 Cv<r^elftspov^ 

I'lu re is another kind of ciesura, which Porson denominates 
ihe pause; this rogartls the division in the fifth foot; the rule is 
this, as it Is conveiiicutly given by the EAhnburgli Reviewer; 
'rhe first syllable of the fifth foot must be short, if it ends a 
Avord of two or more syllables: hence the following verse is 
objectionable; • 

xquTTTovTst yfipa xfld 'TTpoo'canov TOujEtiraXiv ; leg, eu^aXiv, 

-- “I** 

The exception is; when the second syllabic of the fifth foot is ^ 
monosyllable incapable of beginning averse: such zs av, ctv, 
yap, Se, S^, pLdv, piTjv, o5tf, together with all enclitics, except pro¬ 
nouns when emphatic: 


Xey, eJ 2 e vuvr* elprixus, fifuv aO | 
a-7reuSwpieVf eyxovwfteu, yjyov pLot \ yepov, 
a 6’ IvflaS* aya&\ axoytroV [loo j Trarep, 
£0*0) ^pevm XeyoucTflt veidto m | Xoyo). 

Ti votpSsveuei Sapoy, e^oy troi | yajxov. 

/3iov 8’ ivantiw dgir’ ayvprris rig J Xarpic- 
eptirpijoroy, cJ yffvvaie' xay^ rot | 9roTe- 

oIoV ri (LOi TflttrS’ icrv dvi|To*? ydp j yepa. 
xai croi y§ Towgyov xotJptoy etrrat 8ij | /3ga;^y, 
judiy ovK oXfii xau rdvie ; hd^ri yovv | 
cru S’ ^juuv ^ ftnroi><ra, /LticreT; fiEV | Xoyaj, 
fi pt 9 i xiyot$ rijv eiffoi/:*’ av | tote. 
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Hut this verse is faulty : Ka\ xai ra^ : 

since xa< is a monosyllable capable of beginning a verse. 

'Fhe panicle cev is of most frequent occurrence in this posi¬ 
tion, with respect to which it must be observed, that it invariably 
immediately follows its verb, which always suffers elision. 

Dissyllables, in which the vowel of the secoiul syllable is 
elided, are considered as monosyllables; 
imoia xiiTchs Sg*J0f, otrw^ 

l''he following verses are not actual exceptions to tlie above 
rule : ^ 


61 5’ ByKpscrsls ^soyoutnv, oaSev 8ci ttov&iv. 
aft^OTSpov uiro\Bif9sv yup O'jSsv flarspov. 

S’ kyyvs BK6r, flavaroj, ouSeiJ ^ouKeron, 
flfOl S* OTStV Ttfl^WClV^ OuSiv Ssi 

Tn these instances, ot/S* si?, oJS* ev, ought to be written for owS?!?, 
otJSsv : this may be inferred from the fact, that the particle av is 
often inserted between ouS’ and elf. In the time of i\iistf>p})aiies, 

or earlier, the Attic writers were in the habit of writing ovSe sI: 
and jLt>i8s eT;. "^rhus also rju^iv and 5fiiy aic to be written for ^;pt7v 
and upAv : and the second syllable is to be consider^M) sliort, as is 
frequently the case in Sophocles ; 

^ vou? svstrriv ouri: ofxiv syyBvt}; ; 

TTug yap ijuSa toDto y sptTOpooy. 

1'his canon is as applicable to those versos in which the fust 

syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable which cannot begin a 
verse, as to those in \<liich it tenniuiiies a word of two or inoie 
syllables : hence this verse is wrong : 

Soph. aid. C. llo. IVva? A5you5 fpoutriv* h yag t«J fiuSslv : 
read Iv Ss ry 

It may be laid down as a general nile, tli it the first syllable 
of the fifth foot must be short, if followed liy the slightest pause 

or break in the sense : hence in Soph. (Jid; C. 305, for, Tou- 
xs7d?v aAcouf, w f/nj, to58’' Ss tou, read, T’ouxsiSev aAjrci<r, cS 
ToS** Se Toy, 



Thus it appears that iliere are only three cases in which the 
fifth foot may be a spondee: 

1. When both syllables arc contained hi the same word. 

2. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable 
which is capable of beginning a verse, and which is not dis¬ 
joined from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 

3. When the second syllable is a monosyllable, which, by 
being incapable of beginning a sentence or a verse, is in some 
measure united to the preceding syllable. 

« * Porpon ha; observed, that the particles ts and ye cannot be 
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admilted in a seriariua as the second syllable of a trisyllabic foot: 
thus for yuvai, to, ts \iatv xal ^yAao“(rgo'9flti ^idvov, read yuvaik, to 
kIxv xod ipyXaa’tretrSat (pdom, the first syllable in Ktav being com-* 
moil, The same particles cannot stand as the first syllable in 
trochaic verse, 

• Trochaic Metres. 


The catalectic tetrameter trochaic may conveniently be con- 
shlereil as consisting of a cretic or a first or fourth Piuoii pre- 
fi\ed to a trimeter iambic : • 

Cretic : Ou(r(rov r, u.’ ] 7rpoj3a/veJv, ixofir^v bV aareog, 

1st Pajoii ; cZf viv lxs\TSvarco fcs cuio-ar ro y? lixuiov cSS* s^st. 

4th Pieon : TSiow y } | xoivov moXtTottg gx-j-^epcov g'yxXijaa ti, 

lint this trochaic senarius admits no miapest even in the first 
place, and must have the pcnthemimcral caL\sura. Indeed the 
break rliere is as decisive as if the verse^were divided into two 
line."; so that not only is it inaduussible for a compound word 

to be broken, but not even an article or a preposition is suffered 
to terminate the Auirtli foot : thus the following verse is illegiti¬ 
mate : 


rauTu fioi | x?^ijxv al^paarog ettiv ev ^psir!: 
rend, ravra fxa firSgifiv apQOLCTOc | soTiv sv pg?iT]v Six'X^, 

'File inie re.'ipecliiig the ,jnnise is also scrupulously observed, 
^Aiiapesls are admissible only m llic even places. 

'I'he following a scale of this metre: 


1st Cd 


4th 5tli * (ith 

7tli 

— w w 

- ^ 

W T 

— s_/ 

wow WWW 

W W 

WWW WWW WWW 

WWW 

w w - 


w w - W W “ 



8 th 


As tlie tragic irimeu-r iambic admits aaapcsfs when contained 

in proper names, !?o the tragic tetrameter trochaic is supposed to 
admit dtu’ti//s in similar circumstances, and for the same reason. 
But two instances, however,arc to be found: \\i. liur. Iph. A. 
882. 

el^ up' 'Z^iye^eiav 'EXevtjc voVtoj weirpuip^lvog ; 
and lSo2. 

vivTeg'^EK\Yivs$* tTzpotTo^ Sf il/wp^iSov»v ov <ro» vetp^v ^ 

- "I - '•I - «-( - “ r 

Although ill iambic verse it is unlawful to divide the anapest 
between two words, yet m trochaic Porson does not object to 
the following lines, in which the dactyl is thus broken: 

VyyyOVOV T* IZuXajSlJV Tg TOV Tuh ^Uv8gfi5VT« ftOl- 

Ou, TTpiv av iel^u) .Java|oi£ri ^rao'i rayysygoLpMEva^ « • 

A'lXtwv oLp^wv TJpiapov rs xeSiov sjXTrX^crac C^poV- 
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In fact, if a cretic is taken from the beginning, \vc obtain tro¬ 
chaic senarii of the same description wiili iambic in which un¬ 
necessary anapests are admitted, which Person seems disposed 
to allow : such as, 

avaoXdfjLfiy MiV&Kae Tuvdapeeos oSe. 

Put as tlie Edinburgh Reviewer objects to the latter, so he 

does to the former kind of verse: the tirst instance he thus cor¬ 


rects ; fwyyovov t* hfL^Vf Tg/rov re, x. t. A. cf. Eun Uipp. 1004. 
The third thus : XtXlcav «gx***' flreS/ov, x. ,t. X. The 

third Person remarks may be read either, Ou, tt^iv av htl^co ye 

duvudlg, or Ou, TTph av Sej^co ^avaiSau, x. r. X. 

An intelligent writer in the Classical Journal, No. xlv. p. 
ICG. has noticed another niceiy in the construction of trochaics : 
viz, that, if the first dipodia is contained in whole w'ords, the 
second foot must be a trochee : thus, favego$ ovtodc | efsXEy- 
cis •pis an objectionable verse : so also in Eur, 
Iph. A. 1340. 


Tiva Be ^evysig 
wc must read. 


TEXvov ; '^;^iXXEa tovS’ ISeiv ajer^^uvofiai, 


T* Sa, rexvov, ; ’/l;^iXXEfl(, x. t. X. 


Anapestic Metres. 

The dimeter anapestic is the mrasure most frequently used ; 
occasionally a monometer is introduced; but every legitimate 
system ends with a p^roeiiiiac, that is, a dimeter cataleclic. A 
dactyl and spondee are frequently substituted for un anapest in 
this metre; very rarely, a- proceleusmatic (w ^ w)- Person 

has remarked that in dimeter anapestics* a dactyl is very seldom, 
rarissime, placed ioiniediately before an aiiapcst, so as to cause 
a concourse of four short syllables; the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
however, has shown that instances are by no, means uncommon. 
But in tetrameter anapestics no genuine instance of tins license 
occurs.' 

The anapestic dipodia may be composed of a tribrach and an 
anapest, for the purpose of admitting a proper name which 
f'aimot otherwise be introduced into the verse. 

in a system, this peculiar profKity is to be observed; that the 
last syllable of each verse is not (ornmon, but has its quantity 


^ In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are admitted with much 
greater moderation into the seamd than into tlic ^rst place of the dipo- 
dia: Soph. CEd. C. 1766. Tavv o5i fsXv* iatjuwv hfA, read rxxviy, Edinburgh 
Htv. No. xxxvi^. 
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subject to the same restrictions, as if the foot to which it belongs 
occurred in any other place of the verse.' Whenever a hiatus 
occurs, the vowel or diphthong must be shortened : as, pOo-oc 

KOLi ^fJAVy XstTrerai v/lcov- 

The verse is considered most harmonious when each dipodia 
ends with a word; except in the catalectic verse, where the end¬ 
ing of an hexameter is preferred. This also sometimes admits a 
dactyl into the first place : oix aWpt;(rov to yvvuixtov. Its final 
syllable is also common. But in the last place but one an ana- 
|>est alone is allowed.^ * 

When the nionon^^.ter or anapestic base occurs, it generally 
uniiieciiateiy precedes the paroemiac. 

'^rh<‘sc verses are constructed after the following scales ; 

Anapestic Dimeter Acatalectic. 

— — jvyw — 

I ♦ 


Ihisls Anapestira, or Moiiometer Acatalectic. 


- w 


w w — 

- w w 


Paroeniiacus, gr Dimeter Catalectic. 


- V w 


W W - 

- O u 



The rhythm is violated, as the Edinburgh Review'er remarks, 
wlieu the thiee last syllables of a word, which are capable of 
standing in tlie verse as an anapest, arc divided between a dactyl 
and the following foot; since it thus becomes rather dactylic 
than anapestic : as in the following examples; 
iEsch. Pr. 104. Bl. Tohg TrpoSorotj yug jttio'riy ejuta9ov, Bl. 


T. y, irp. 

Choeph. 1008. JlotiSojSopoi ftsv Trpmrov wTr^pJav. 

Soph. CKd. C,^1754- T2 Texvov Aiyiwe^ TTgoTTrirvopy ffoi, read ffol 


xp 


Eur. Med. iGO. |x?yaXa Bip, xai xorvi’ ’^Agrspi.i* 


' The other species in which this exists are dimeter iambics, 

Ionic a minore, and dactylic tetrameters. 

^ A few instances occur in which a spondee is found: as Eur. Ilec. 

ir6. 


(2 TfXydv, w; ilhc : 

- - '' .*1 "" "1*“ 

but sec Blomtield's note on ^sch. Ag. 357. 




I 
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Eur. Med. 1408. OTTOcrov y' oSv ^apst ytu\ Suyfiejitari. 

Siippl. ySU, A'a) Bukiftatc TacS' stropw 819. 

Iph. 28. OtJx ayaiioti raDr avSpof ipityricog. 

But the instances are too numerous to warrant a decision against 
their genuiiient^ss. 

Comic Metres. 

The comic senarius admits anapests into every place but the 
sixth, and a dactyl into the fifth ; but here likewise a tribrach or 
dactyl immediately before an anapest is inadmissible. C;esurn.s 
are neglected, and a spondee adihitted into the iiftii place with¬ 
out restrictions. 

Respecting the comic tetrameter cataleclic, l\)rson gives the 
following rules : that the fourth foot must be an iambus 01 tri¬ 
brach that the sixth foot admits an anapest;^ liut tliat the 
foot preceding the catalcctic syllable must be an iambus, uuless 
ill the case of a proper name, when an anapest is allowed.^ Jii 
this case the same license is allow ed in the fuuith foot.^ 
npa)Ti(TTot fth yap hot ys rtva^ xaSsltrEV lyxaXi/ 4 'a?- 

rjTTQv ^ vuv ol AaXoGvTfj' r,Kl6tog^ yaQ ffcSoc, 

’fysVrTO, MskavtTCTiccc TTOiiiv, ^>ai^ODt^ TSf /7i;v=A97rr^y* £f* 

T'' “ ''L" ”* “ Vv* “ o * 

I’lijy vvv yv^aiKutv J/>jv£Ao 7 ri;v ,4 0 a/Spa; S’ diru^aTracar. 

r,, " Tl' “ “I r' ".I* 

I he Kdinburgh Reviewer is of opinion that in this kind of 
verse the comic [lueis admit anapests moie willingly and fre¬ 
quently into the fiist, third, and fifth places, than into tlie sitoiuI, 
fourth, and sixth; but that Rorson is mistaken in if^stricting al¬ 
together to the case of proper names the use of anapests in the 
fourth place: 

Aristophanes occasionally introduces a very elegant species 
of verse, which we are willing to mention in this j>hHe, because 
U differs from the tctramctci iambic, only in having a crelic or 
pseon in the room of the thiid dipodia, and because it is fre- 
qutently corrupted into a tetrameter iambic by llie inseitioii of a 
syllable after the first hemistich, in technical, language, it is 
an asynartele, composed of a dimeter iambic and an ilhyphallic. 
It JS called £i5pnr&iov Teo-o-a^strxaiSexflEO'uXAa/Sov by 1 Iepha?stion, 
ch. 15, wlio has given the iullowaig specimen of it; dvl^ 

I IfcAa/JtvI/sv aerr^p. I'weiity-five of these verses occur 
together in the Wasps of Arislophanes, begiutiing with v, 248.” 
lildiiiburgh Rev, No, xxxvil. p. 89 . 

Ill dimeter iambics, the comic poets, with the exception of 
the cataiectic dipodia, appear to admit anapests into every place, 

more freq^umlly into the first aiul third, than into the second 
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and fourth, 'Mu; quantity of tlic final syllable uf each dimeter^ 
as ill anapestics, is not coiiunoii. 

Like the // the cofttic tciraiiicter trochaic niay be consi¬ 
dered as a common trimeter iamhic with a cretic or p%on pre¬ 
fixed ; but this trochaic senariiis admits, although raiely, a dac¬ 
tyl in the fifth place, and a spondee subject to no restrictions. 
The verse is divided^ as in tiagedy, into two heinistichs, by a 
ctesura after the fourth foot. 'Flie comedians agree with the 
tragedians in excluding dactyls except in proper names. In 
thtce verses Arisloptiaucs has twice introduced a proper name 
by means of a chori.nubus and once by an Ionic a mi- 

iiorc in the place fif the regular trochaic dipodia ; 

Ach. *20, Ka) ■TruXottM j ^iuxpxTlijj ] to (TxsXoj jSafuVETai, 

ICqu. .*J27. cSv y 6 I '/TTWoSa^oy | \st/3sTat fleco/xevoj. 

Pac. 1154. aiTij(rov /jIa|;;^ivaSou xiv | xagTrfawv. 

Tlie laws respecting dimeter aiiapeslics sire in general accurately 
observed by comic writers. Aristophaifcs in two or throe in¬ 
stances has neglected the rule of making each dipodia end with 
a word : Wsp. 750. 

''/’/ 6 xYipv^ Tic tk^ff^iorro; ; aviTTacrfio). 

I'he annpc^tic measure peculiar to Aristophanes consists of two 
dimeters, one catalectic to the other. 


Ti keysiv | (Topov, m vixijO'ffTS Ty/^iri, 

In the thice tijst place'',••besides an aiiapest and spondee, a 
dactyl IS usid; so also m the tilth, but not in the foiuth or sixth. 
Ciesuras arc acniratrly observed, subject J.o the same lestrictioiis 
as in the tragic trochaic; even so far, that it imisl not take place 
lifter a preposition oi :in aiticic. Tbc proceleusniatic is exclud¬ 
ed. A dactjl innntdiafoly before an anapest is unlawful; so 
also when prefixed to an Ionic a ininore ") in the end of a 
verse ; as in these examples : Aiistoph. IJX, 510. 

Ei yug 0 |3^5\|/£i 5 5iav£i|XEi5 t itov kxvTOV : 

read tiuvsliisisv t* Ttov aurov. 

Op. 491. 

^xyr»sff, aXpiT^jLLCijSoi, TOpvsora(r'mioXxjpovyiyo! : 

* read TopvsyroXypafmSoTijyoi. 

'Hie rule of making each dipodia end with a word is some- 
llnics violated ; yet in this case, supposing the second foot a 
dactyl, and the third a spondee, the last syllable of the dactyl 
cannot commeuce a word whose quantity is cither an iambus or 
bacchius (^~“), lienee in Aristoph. '£xxA. 518. 

Svfu^ouXoio’iv dvxo'ai; x, r. A. 

iirunck reads, 

isyjui|3oyAoijiv nudotic y/xVv, x. t. A, ^ • • 
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The mtwt frequent license is that, in which a long vowel or u 
diphthong is shortened before a vowel ; as, jf\iisloph, iiX. 

Ovr Iv SaTTieriv' rU yap vfctmtv iSEA^trei, ^putriov oi/roc. 

But Aristophanes rarely lengthens a vowel before a mute 
and a liquid, except when he introduces a passage from Homer 
or other authors ; or in the case of a propei nuiue. 'rims in 
Nub. 402. 

xal 2'oyviov axpov 

and 632. 

*Arigf J> •rrtirsp iiii^erspl KgovUr^ -, 

the words of llonier are cited. 


NOTJCE OF 


A NCIEXT UNEDITED MO Nl AfEXIX 
principally of Grecian Art, illnstraicd anti c.iplaiind 
/;y.lAMEs Milling KN, Esu. IlS.A. Afonher of the 
^6Wf7«/c.v of Archaology at Rome, of Ih n n/am'ui/i at 

Naples, of the Sciences at. Uunich, ^c .—Fol io; 18 ’ 2 ‘ 2 . 


At the close of an article in which were briefly noticed foui 
numbers of Mr, Millingen’s Ancient Mf inmitnl^/' (set- Cl. 
Jouni. No. LV, p. ]44,) w’e expressed oin hopes llial this 
learned antiquary might soon enable us to gralHV a imnK i'oii'> 
class of readers, by announcing the suBsequent portions of his 
valuable work. Keserving for another oeeasion the fifth num¬ 
ber, which treats of statues, busts, and bas-reliefs, we procet-d 
to describe the contents of No, 6, wherein is continued the 
series of painted Greek vases. 

Plate XXV. appears to oficr (with some slight diffcienct ) the 
same subject as a fictile vase, published by M. Miliiu, m his 

Galene Mytholosiquc, and supposed by him to repn sent thf 
ronibat between Dionysus or Bacchus, and Dcriades, an Indian 
king. Our author, however, is not inclined to adopt this 
opinion, and, for reasons which we regard as salisfacloin, In 
thinks it probable that the opponent of Bacchus is BurUos, a 
giant. A long and ample beard distinguishes the divinity here as 
in all ancient figures representing Bacchus, wdio is armeil with 
a thyrsus, the lower end of which has a point {a-»upmfip) such as 
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st'i vetl to fix in iho ground, the spears ancientry used. With 
tins point liacclius prepares tu inflict a mortal wotnui, which 
Ktji'^^tits endeavors to avert b\ means of his sword ; but a re* 
markable circutihstance, unnoticed by mythoiogists (at least our 
author has not discovered any mention of it), is presented in 
this conii>osition, A serpent coiled round the fallen giant’s 
tlijgii^ darts itself ag'^inst hinu—'‘The serpent,” says Mr, Mil- 
hngen,as it is well known, was particularly an attribute of 
ISacchus; and in all his orgies and festivals placed a great part 
ICuripides i^Iiarciiiv, v, 101.) describes Bacchus with serpents 
cnciicling his head ; ::nd his followers (Deiiioslh. pro Corona) 
usually earned round their waists and in their bosoms. 

I'rom this relation of the serpent to Bacchus, il is not unlikely 
that some ancienl tiadilion &iJj>j)Oscd it to have assisted him in 
the combat wilh the giants.’’—(p. 0.).) 

Plaic \xvi. from a \ase in the authors collection, repiesonls 
Bacchu.s and Anadue sitting under theshfide ol a bower, loaded 
with clusteis of giaj^es; laos oi Love, the brother and com¬ 
panion of Bacchus, contributes to animate the scene; and the 
inscription, NABUiy {of the yiaxiam^ indicates where it is 
placed ; for the ]^lalld of Naxos, previously called IXift and 
SfroHgijle^ was specially consecrated to Bacchus as his birth- 
pltfce (accoidiug to local tiadilion); and the Naxiau nymphs 
Philia, Curonis and Clci's, were entrusted by Jupiter with the 
care of his education. At Nuxos, also the beautiful Ariadne, 
abandoned by I'hcscus, was discovered by Bacchus, who took 
)ti-i lor his wife. "J'heir marriage was a subject often repre- 
fti'din pantomimic dances ut the various festivals of Bacchus, 

. h ViX pnvaie houses and theaties. Xenophon (near the end 
ills Synipcsiuin) describes one of those entertainments acted 
in the presence of Socrates. A seat (S§ovog) was called tlie 
nuptial ciiainhcr (f»\££/xoc), and the parts of Bacchus and Ai'i- 

were performed by a young man and young woman, both 
.jf giciil beauty, uho figured the various circuin.stanccs of the 
Mi^ptial ceremony, while a musician played on the flute tunes 

analogous to the situations. The same subject appears fjc- 
quently on fictile vases and other monuments; but none present 
the cliaracteristic circumstances expressed in the present interest¬ 
ing composition.’’—(p, 68.) 

Prom the painting on a vase in the royal collection of the 
Studii of Naples, Mr. Millingeii illustrates one of those ancient 
fables which rendered Thebes ,so celebrated among the cities of 
Oreece. 

Plate xxvii. represents an adventure of Cadmus, who. seeking 
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his sister Kuropa (carried away by Jupiter), received instructions 
from the oracle of Delpin that he should follow a heifer dis¬ 
tinguished by peculiar marks, and build a city on the spot uhere 
it should rest. After much wandering, it rested in Bceotia, (so 
named from that heifer) on the spot where Thebes was after¬ 
wards erected. liut previously to laying the foundation of the 
new city, Cadmus prepared to sacnlice heifer in honor of 
Minerva, whose statue he had brouglit from Piueniciu. Seek¬ 
ing water for the necessary libations at a fountain sacred to 
Mars, ail enormous dragon, whicli guarded it, darted from bis 
cavern on the hero, but was destiojed by him through the 
assistance of Minerva. 'I'o this aclicm the painting before us 
relates, and the artist seems to have followed luiripidcs CEv6x 
fovioj Spaxoov; &.c. Phoen. vers. G(>1, 671.)rathei‘ than other 
mythologists, who differ from hun in some circumstances of the 
story. Cadmus occupies the centre: he has laid down the water 
vessel, and iiolding I^ one hand his sword and two javelms, 
prepares to hurl a stone with the other against the dragon, who, 
issuing from his cavern, rises in spiral folds. The nioublcr’s red 
crest, his scales, forked tongue, the cavern and surroumiing 
thickets, correspond to ilu; description given by Oval, probably 
after some ancient Cadmeis, (“ b)lva veins slabat nulla violatu 
securi, &c. Metam. hi. v. C8—(>U.) Minerva appears near 
the hero, whom she seems to advisf^. A female iiguie leans on 
the rocks above ihedi.igon, and the inscription OlliHJ indicates 
the nymph Thebe, who gave hci name to ilie city of U'hebes, 
first called Cadnieia hoiu the hcio, J'wo half figures placed 
above, and supposed at some distance, aie distinguished by the 
names KPHNAIA and IMHNOS (lor l'2^MUy0S) one persoin- 
fies the gale Grcmiia (one of the seven gates of Thebes) ; the 
other is Ismenus, whose name was given to the livti formerly 
called Ladmi. That tlie action happened by day appeals fioui 

the sun’s disk, surrounded by rays, in the upper part of the 
painting; and we learn the aitint's name fiom the words /12’- 
STEAS EPPxi^Ef A:iica\ jnrigcbat; the double .Tf being found 
on other vases exhibamg die same name. Both >he hero and his 
protecting goddess arc distinguished by inscriptions, KAJM0:£^ 
and ABIIKIH. 

In a manner, and with circumstances not observable on other 
monuments, the painting (PI. xxviii.) from a vase belonging to 
M, Durand at Paris, represents the Palladium earned off by 
Diomedes and Ulysses. According to ail nncient authors, and 
numerous works of art, that ceiebiatcd statue was single. Here 
each of the heroes whom wc have nieniioncd appears bolding 
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one^ and these arc of the rudest workmahsliip, such as might be 
expected in the earliest attempts of art: from a coniparison 
with figures on other vases, our learned antiquary regards the 
statue carried by Ulysses (the bearded warrior) as Minerva 
Chri/^€f little can be said concerning that which Dioiiiedes 
holds, since it offers no action or attribute. Some old histo¬ 
rians (sec Dion) SKIS,•Antiq. Rom. i. t)8, (j9.) relate that Chryse 
on her marriage with Durdanus, brought him two Palladia and 
other ‘statues, which she had received from Minerva; in iho 
course of time these were deposited at Ilium, in the temple of 
Minerva, by Jlus, j^rnudsoii of Dardanus : it is therefore proba¬ 
ble that while one Uero carries ofl’ the Palladium, the oilier 
holds one of the Penates which had been placed in the temple. 
Minerva is seen animating and directing the (Jrccian chiefs in 
their daring enterprise; her helmet resembles a Phrygian tiara, 
pel haps to indicate a Trojan divinity. A female figure on the 
opposite side is, we may suppose, 'I’licano/priestess of Minerva j 

tor she, accoiding to some accounts (sec buidas, v. naXXaSiov), 
assisted Uhssesaml Dioinedes in their undertaking, her husband 
7 \ntcuor having been corrupted by them ; lliat the action oc- 
< uried b\ mghi, we learn from part of the moon’s disk and the 
Mar below it. Although Homer has not mentioned the Pal¬ 
ladium, yet traditions respecting it are very aiicieni; and one is 
given by Dionysius from AiVtimis of Miletus, a poet said lu 
have been one of Homer's disciples. 

Court riling the subject ot Plate xxix.»oiir author does not 
oiler any conjoeUuch, but leaves tlie explanation of it to other 
autiquaiies. "A kmalc with extended wings leans with one 
hand on a kind of sceptre, und holds in llie other various ob¬ 
jects of uncertain use or nature ; lier long hair Hows in ringlets 
on her slinnlcteis ; an apple oi pomegranate, placed on a plinth 
near her, might itulicate an altar were it suftlcienlly elevated : 
OI an iuhCiiption on the plinth only four letters are legible, 
KO‘/>r; but before the figure we read the words H IIAIS KAAHj 

the hcauiijiil girij’ ohm seen on va^es intended as presents 
tor ladies. Wn^ged figures of this kind are frequently dis- 
covcicd on liciile vases, especially those found in Magna Gra¬ 
cia; and though of uncertain character, it is probable that they 
represent sonic inrerior divinities. 

Plate XXX. (from a vase found at Nob, and in the collection 
of Chevalier llartholdy at Rome,) exhibits a lady seated in a 
swing impelled by a female attendant. The swing (otjeo^a) was 
known to the ancients; they sometimes called it and the 
exercise which it afi'urded a\uipr^<riz and otltlopy}u,u i by Ro* 
VOL. XXXU. Cl. J/. NO. J.XlV. • X 
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mans it was staled osciUatio. !Mr. Millingcn^ witli his wonted 
acumen and erudition, here illustrates a passage in which Pau- 
sapias (x, 29.) describes the paintings of Polygnotus at Delphi; 
one, relating to Pliaidra, he thinks must have represented her in 
a swing, holding the ropes with both hands : that an error existed 
in the first editions of Pausanias is evident from an emendation 


suggested by Sylburgius, but not admitted by our author. One 
other niomiinent, and only one, is known to rcpiesent tlie same 
subject; it js a fictile vase in the collection of Samuel Rogers, 
Esq. , 

We now open a porluiu of the woik which maiked as No. 

V. but being the fnsl that treats of statues, and bas-reliefs, 

is diirtinct in umucratior. of pagts from those luiusbors whi rciii 
polluted aio described. 

Vlxtc i. icj'io'outs a siuguiar monumout of inaible, ui very 
low relief; peihap'^;, says Mr. Mdlingeu, the ciuliest specimen 
of nreciau sculptuicSullierto divcovcii'd ; it noj^lil ho iui>taken 
at liist sight for a production of Egyptian or Etruscun art, 
from the migiarcful aud stiff attitude^, the shaip and angular 
extremities, and liu small paraliel fulils of llic djapery, Strabo 
and other ancient wriU'is have mUiceti tlic h sr u.blanf e of the 


old Greek style to thatof ihr ilgypliaus and litniscaus. (Slrab. 
xvii.2H, Pausun. i, 42. and vii. 6.) inscriptions proceeding in a 
kind of TiatJhhaif/u fIttft manner, a^id in letters of the oldest form 
(like those in llie Fdean and Sigean insciiplioiis), infoiin us, 
that the subject of tVi^ scuiptiue relates to the Trojan war; but 
unfortunately, from the defu leucy of .^otne parts, the precise 
action cannot well be asceMtaiued. i\gainemnou, the principal 

personage, js sealed on a chan having Veet like those of animals; 
his hands are raised, but a fracture ni the marble renders it 
difficult to conjecture what he may have held. Ileliind him is 
the celebrated herald Talthybius, bearing caduccus, the cm- 
Mem of his office: three letters, EHE, indicate probably Epeiiis, 
the next figure ; he invented the wooden horse, by means of 
uliich Troy was taken. Of the other two personages there 

cannot be any doubt, since the names appear thus wntten, 
TAAOTBIOS and NONMEMATA. Mr. Millingen would assign 
this sculpture to a period before the G9th Olympiad, or the year 
300 of our era; it was found in Samothracc, and brought to 
rVance by the late Count de ChoiseuUGotiffier, and now is 
preserved in the Royal Museum at the Louvre. 

A celebrated iVrgian story furnishes the subject of Plate ii. 
which is copied from a group in tcrra-rofla^ of low relief, and 
piigiimlly painted ; it was found in the Eland of Melos, and be- 
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longs to Thomas Burgon, lisq. Perseus, the son of Jupiter and 
Daiiac^ appc'ars on liorseback, armcci wjih the harpe, or curved 
sword of Plulo, and holding the head of Medusa ; her body is 
falling to tlic ground, yet still seems lo retain the vital principle, 
though in the Iasi jagony of death. Perseus, riding at full speed, 
looks behind him ns* if watching the other Gorgons, whom we 
niay supj)ose pursuing him to avenge the death of t!*cir sister. 
jMlhougli Medusa’s head had been cut oil* by Perseus, yet a 
httlc figmo appears as if issuing from her neck ; this is Chiysaor, 
ijf wiioin ftl*c was prrgnaiii by*Ncpliine : — 

Ty,' 5’ oTc ■> ..^treyc unzdnporopr^trsv, 

* E^tiog- XpvG'cccop ts Scc. 

ilesiod. Theog. v. 281, CS‘2. 

llcsitnl is supposed lo have iincnled the story of Perseus and 
^ledu- a; it is not mentioned by Hoiucr, but became extremely 
popular, and was represented on the arJ^ of Cy|)sclus, as we 
learn from J^nisainas (iii, IT-h aitd olliei eaily works of art. The 
present comj)osilion exlnbils it with ciieumslancisenlmdy new. 

Another trrnucoUa redief, found with the jireceding and 
belonginji Ic# tin* same colleetioii, is delnieatcd iii Plate iii. 

Bellcrophon mounted on a horse, not of eelosliid origin like 
l^egasus, but one of mortal race, combats the Chima^ra, a mon¬ 
ster witli three heads—those^ofa lion, gout, and serpent. The 
liero kneels on his horse's back, to raise liimsclf above the liames 

emitted by his antagonist. llotner, who relates at great length 
(Iliad, Z. V. 152, UK)) the various exploits of Bellerophon, and 
floscribes his vii-tory over tlic Cliim^ern, lias made no mention of 

tlic assistance afforded to.the hero by Minerva, nor of the w inged 
hoise Pegasus, which he received from the goddess, and by 
means of which iie succeeded in the arduous combat. This 


circumstance was probably added by Hesiod, who, as before 
remarked, is supposed to have invented the story o; Perseus and 
the Gorgons. I'hc author of the present monument has fol¬ 
lowed the primitive and simple tradition recorded by Homer, 
and omitted the subsequent additions.” (p. 4.) 

An admirable statue of Venus furnishes the subject of Plates 
iv. and v. li was found among the ruins of the amphitheatre of 
Capua,and now decorates the Royal ^luscnm at Naples; it seems 
lo be of Luni marble, and in height is above six feet eight inches* 
A statuary employed to sup])ly some deficient parts, sup- 
]>oscd that it belonged to a group representing the goddess con¬ 
versing with her son, and has restored it accordingly, as seen 
in Plate v. But our author is inclined to suspect that the ori¬ 
ginal ligino (of wliich the arms have been broken^off awl los>) 
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iietd a shield ; for this, like the helmet on which her left foot 
jests, was an attribute of Venus Vietrix, a divinity particularly 
venerated by Julius Cxsar, and by the inhabitants of Capua, 
a city destroyed during the secotnl Punic war, but restored by 
that con€(lieror wlio establislied in it a lioinun colon)'. Venus 
appears on some coins of Corinth with a^similar attribute, ami 
in nearly the same altitude as the present statue, The figure 
on the coins/’ says Mr. M. “is without doubt a copy of the 
statue of tlie goddess placed in her temple on the Acrocorin- 
ihiis ; (Pausan. ii. 4 ) a circiniiStanre which, ppihaps, aflords 
an additional argument m t'avor of the opinion here proposed. 
Corinth and Cupuu having been restored by Julius C:vsar, a 
great connexion naturally existed between the two cities. 

Hence, when the inhabitants of the latter city adopted Venus as 
their tutelar divinity, they would, |Meferab!y to any other manner, 
have represented hcr^jafler some prololype venerated at C'ofinlh, 
where her woryliip was eslablislied tjmn the most eaily [jeriod. ' 
(p. 6 ) liheCapuan / of which, says .\lr. Millingen, a 
leprcsentaiion is lure gi\en for the iirst lime, possesses every 
quality recpiired to coiistitule a woik of tin liighest oidor, 

'J'hough prubably a cojiy cxecul^nl ^‘iu the time ot Augustus or 
Hadrian, it might be attributed to Aicamenes or v*, 

without any injury to the rcputalioiU of those celebiatt'd artists/^ 
(p. (k) 

P! aio vi. represents another statue nf V^enus, lately found in 
the island ot Melos,' and six feet nine inches high; it is now 
in the Koyul Museum at Paris. Hetwf en this and tlie .statue 
delineated in l^late iv. a considfial>le i^*seniblam:c exists, [jotli 
seem taken from the same piototjpo with some sliglit \'aria- 
tions, in which the ancient artists fiequciulv indulged. Several 
learned French antiquaries differ in opinion icspecting the 
action of this figure, and the attributes wdiitTi it held: our luitlior 
would apply to it the obsei vaiions made conccriiiiig the Capuaii 
Vrnus; but the head seems a portrait, and it is probable the 
entire liguie was taken irum tSic life. It is nq exquisite .sculp¬ 
ture, exhihiling an imposing and noble attitude, and an admira¬ 
ble iiniialion of indivi^iual nature ; but, as representing tl»e 
(iuddesh of licaiity, it wani^, jicrhaps, ibe elegance and ideal 

character displayed in tin* Capuaii Venus. As a portrait, however, 
Mr. Milliiigeii would rank the pre.sonl statue in the first class, 
ami among those of the best lime of Grecian art. 

VVe have reason to hope, that in ilio nt-xt Nun*ber of this Jour¬ 
nal, some further notices of our learned authors splendid and 
interesting wuk, may be offered to the lovers of classical aicha:o- 
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In No. l\!i, of-tlie Clfis^ical Jounnil, i olisvrve Htw aiticlr, 
iiiuicr llio mil* «( ^ t'liticism,’ on ihe slainhf/v still of 

tha SHH auf! litoo}}, :,s tecc'uL'd in Jusliria x, I'i, wiittcii l>y Mn 
jllaniv, tiio editor ot ihii Ns'w '^I'nui^l.^hon ol’ the Jiiljlt!; in 
.>pj>f*nr ''liie same rruMir^soi lln* aulhoiisrfl version, U»c 
samct’jjojs :n llchr-'nv criMeistn, llie oantc nc\> inlrrpietalions 
f»f ^erl|^l;l!(, \\| * , nave been .so (dUm toiidentncd in this 

autlnn wrKr.i^s. It i.’* bis objecl, li* pr^ue that ibe btt.ial meaii- 
ini!; of lilt I'Jelntnv tex! is lotallv (biU'j'tnU fis ru the lie. aninvr 
[{ in ouv :iUt!^oris(^^^ vusion. i li tlurebnr, in ihe pre¬ 
sent :<i u *' , oMuiiMc tbe :ngninoi’fJs be bas aiUancctl lu supporl 
oi ihe vc]s:on \v}iicb lie chooses to give. • 

Tb o \wnds ill Uie text me these ; ron/ he (Joshua) .said in 
the .s}ohl of Jsraef pan ms an iS'mw, stand 

ihou sfdl ujvin tHhcon, and ihou moo// inflteval/ei/ vj‘Ajalon*^ 
Ml. UeUaniy wishes to subsliUite ihc tollovdlij;: “ iV/u’n he 

t'otnf/tanilcd Injhre ihe sight of' Israe/, the sun selling on Gihe- 
0 //, and the nnnni in the valley of jljalonS' In (lie lirst place, 
Ik* ohjf cts to hemor iruiislated and he said,'’ wisliing it 

(u be, 7c'hen he eonnnanded ' {\\\c army of Israel I suppose 
lie meansV Now, neither ni the texts he cites, nor in any oilier 
text of Scripture, that 1 know of, will he*find this word used 
in the sfiise of coniniafiding, or leiK^iiig, sin aimy ; it therefore 
will have the same meaning, whether it he rendered eommanded 
or houl, J’nt Ins principal objection to the authorised version 
Ci'iiites in the \voi<l D^^, rendered stand thou stUL 'J'his he 
asseits to he the paiticiple actne I A most glaiing error; for if 
h*^ look into any Hebrew grammar, lie will find tiiat Dll as a 
|\nliriplc, wcie itever used in that form, would be ihe pa^tici- 
file ]tasshy, like 7lD, c?rc//mt7SLY7, Jer. ix, Ci4, (ling. Vers. v. 25.) ; 
Tia, despisedy Job \ii. 6^ £vc. And I must here correct another 
crroi of jSlr. Belhim j’s ; lie cites several examples of verbs in ibis 
loim, supposing them, from the authorised vcr&ioity to be par¬ 
ticiples active: now, in icaliiy, some of them are injinitives^ 
used in the sense of the Latin gerunds/ and others are nouns, as 
he himself would have discovered, had he inoie attentively exa- 


* “Ihe Latin gerunds in do and dim are expressed hy prefixiiii; i<» the 
infinitive of an active cuiijugution, one of the Irtirrs dSdDa havlarnf 
Lyon’s Hchr. Orinn, t»y jactilis. Olasg. 10*23 ^ h 6. k 
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mined our version. The first he instances is the vn b KU; in 
Josh, X. ^ 27 , N13 is translated at the doxca {of the sati) as 
a notin (Gr. •irpoc r^Xiov lvc-fia$) ; in I Kings x\ii. 2()y the word 
does not*occur^ but in the ^6tli verse is the word about the 

dorm; in Exod. xvii. 12, tlic same form; 

^uinb. xxxii. 40, the W'ord does not occur; Psa. exxi. 8, 

audihy lomiug 2 / 7,3 noun; Jtid. v. 8, KIHV, in comings 
2 Chron. xxii. 7> by comingy and 1 Sam. xxiii. 7 , bif enUriug, 
are infinitives, as before mentioned, llis next instance is 111 
^0, but ill the onlv text he cites Josh, v, 8, is a diflerent form 
of the verb —uhen they had done ciranneising. His 
next, JTtO, does not occur in the text cited, h'ccles, iii, y. T'he 
next, y\Dy occurs Prov, xxii. J, loving^ as an adjective (Viilg. 
bona* l^XX. ayu^\ and accordingly it is read in the margin of 
our veisioii, better ; J^ccles. vii. fit), pkahcth (Gr. aywfloi, Kng. 
margin, good), yij does not occur in Numb, xvii, 13. As to 
his last example D1S, in both the passages cited (Jer. xxwi. (i, 
the fasting d^r?/, and Esther iv. 3, [the act oi'] fasting), it js used 
as a noun. Put the word in qinslion (D1*l) is, according to all 
grammarians and lexicographers, in the imperative mood, stand 

thou ; thus commit, Psa. xxxvii. 5 ; DD, turn tnide, 2 Sain, 

ii. 22, depart. Job xxi. 14. xxii.J7. Psa. xxviv. 14. xxxvii. 
27 . Prov. iii. 7; Dp, nr/sc, Gen. xiii. 17. xix. 1:3. xxxi. K3. 
Deut. ix, 12. Josh, i, 2. viii. 1. 1 Sam. xvi. 12. I Chron. xxii. 
1 C. Jcr. xiii. Cy, Slc. ^ ?c/ 7 ////, C^cii. xx\i. » .Numb. xxin. 

5m 1 Sam. \\vi. 21. Psa. Ixxx. 14, &c. 

Mr. Bellamy next attempts to prove that the meaning of the 
word is not to stand sttil, bat that it is applied to denote the sett¬ 
ing oi the sun: a sense in which J do not find lliat it am- 
where occurs, *^lf this woid,’’says he, cr/uld have been tran*-- 
luted slattd, the word still is obviously imnciessary \ ^ intimating 
that he tliinks the word will not bear that meaning. But almost 
any lexicon will inform him that the primitive meaning of the 
word is to be silent^ quief, io rest (DO*7, sihtit, contii nit: mc- 

taphoijce, quievit, acquievit, sahstilit, ejpectaxil^ lUixloif); 
there can therefore be no objection against its meaning io stand, 
or to stand still. Does it not then appear that Mr. J?ellain>’s 
version is forced, and contrary to the lules of grammar and con¬ 
struction i 

We see with how little reason he abuses Jerome, for his igno¬ 
rance and incredulity in thus translating this passage; he adds, 
must Strike the intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error 
was Gommbted by the translators, in following the copy of 
Jerome.’’* Has Mr. Bellamy, llien, never heard of the Greek ver- 
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sion of tljo Scriptures made by scventj-two Jews, at the court 
of l^loleiny Philucii upwards of six hundred 3 ’ears before 

the time of Jerome^ in which exactly the same version of the pas¬ 
sage occurs as tli^U given to it in the Vulgate. What reason have 
we to suppose that tlio modern versions have followed Jerome 
any more than this (J^reek one ; or if any one followed the other^ 
is it not i>robable that Jerome lilnisclf followed it ? 

He further informs us, on the authority of Maitnonides and 
many other learned rabbles,’’ iirat no such miracle was ever un¬ 
derstood by jhe ancient Hebrews to have been done* Having 
neither Maimonidcs nor any other of these learned rabbies by 
me, 1 cannot tell what is their opinion on the subject; but 1 
must express my decided opinion that they never understood it 
otherwise than is related in the authorised version. This miracle, 
indeed, is not expressly mentioned in aii^ of the books strictly 
scriptural, except in ihc passage in question; but in the Apo¬ 
cryphal book of Kcclcsiaslicus, xlvi. 4, it is alluded to in the fol¬ 
lowing words : ev aaro!! avsTroSiffEV 0 ^Xtoc, x«'i jxia 

pex eyevriSri yrgos ^60 ; Did not the snn go hath bi/ his means^^ 
and teas not one daif as Icnig as two ? * And the prophet Ha- 

bakkuk refers to it, iii. 11 : The sun and moon stood still in 
thvir habitation: at the light of thine arrows they went, and 
at the shitting of thi/ glitleiing spear. And Isaiah, when he 
says, “ For the Lord shall rise up in BJount Peraziniy hr 
shall be xcroih as in the xalleif of Gibtw, that he rnaif do hh 
work, his strange work; and Imn^ to pass his act, his strange 
nc/,” xxviii. 21 . Josepjius, also, a veiy learned Jew and correct 
historian, relates this event in the same manner, and expressly 
says, that his account was taken from the Scriptures a sufficient 
proof surely, that the Jews in his time undcislood it in no other 


sense. 


Let us, lasily, consider the objections M: Bellamy brings 
against the leccivcd version, from ilie improbability of such an 
occurrence as it is supposed to record. His piincipal objection 

is fouiuicd on* this argument; that not only ilic inhabitants of 
that district, but tliyt ''half the world must have witnessed 
the miracle; and when they had been acquainted with the cause, 
would, no doubt, have been converted to the worship of the Crod 

of Heavenhe adds, 1 may safely say, that the whole 
idolatrous world would have been converted to the true worship 


* In the Alexandrine Mss. it is written was stojipid; 

?V ftCroD ?V£'/ro5»f7$»j o ly/veTO ii/a J ^ 

“ Twv livcwi fjitvwy IV Tu> Autiq. liU* v« <*»!». 1. ^ » 
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of God ; for the miracle would have been as great in those parts 
of the Moilil on Mhich the sun had not risen; while one half ot 
the globe had the sun twelve hours, the other half must have 
had twelve hours of darkness, more than usna,!*” And as it is 
applied only to Gibeon and Ajalon in the Scripture, he concludes 
that “ the thing recorded by the sacred writer liad leferenco 
only to the hill of Gibeon, and to the valley of Ajaloii.’^ A 
strange argument! he then supposes that such au could 

not be produced in Judea, w'ilhuiU the cavbc of it befug known 
over every other part of the world ! This would be a miracle 
indeed! liow' does Mr. 13. think the particnlars of this action 
of Joshua’s, the cause of this phenomenon, could be known over 
all the world, when even the nearest iieigliboriug nations were in 
almost total ignonmce of the Jewish aftairs.^ As to Ins concin- 
sion, ihut the sacred historian refers only to Gibcoti and Ajulon, 
if it were granted, woulii it not be as much an aigument against 
his own version as any other? 13ut in truth, this does not de¬ 
serve the name of an arguincnt. 

Supposing the event to have happened, as ho coiijectuies, 
when the moon was at or about full,’' when the sini was sett¬ 
ing on Gibeon, the moon would have been rising on A jalon : if, 
then, this niiiacic took place a little before sunset, when the sun 
was going down oirUie liouztiii what could be 

more nuiiiral than the words of the itM, Hint sfami thou still 
njmt Gibeou, aud ihoi^ moon in the vallvif of Ajahn As to 

the assettioi) in the first clause of this aiginiieut, that half the 
world must have been witness to this miracle, I peifecll^ agree 
with him ; and I think we have some traces of the fact in pro¬ 
fane histoiy. We aie not indeed, at such a remote period, to 
expect any tlniig very distinct from other than inspired \m iters 
respecting such occurrences ; for let it be leineinboreri, lluiL at 
the time it took place, the inhabitants of the rest of the wot Id 
were lu such a degraded state of ignorance and barbarism, that 
we necessarily know but httle of tlieir history, aud that liulc is 
so disguised by fable, tliat it is in many cases impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between truth and falsehood. The principal source 
frotn which w*e have any traditions concerning them, is, tlie 
Grecian literature, into which they were grafted in a gieat inen- 
sure from the Egyptians ; the former nation being almost totally 
ignorant of the history of their own country before the lime of 
the Trojan war, and their accounts not only of that, but tip Co a 
much nioie recent period, being very obscure and indistinct. Jt 
is op this accoi|nt that Plato makes the Egyptian priest say to 
Soljli : cS jfo'Afiwv, aei TFoiSis ctrie, yefwv "£AA»iv 
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&yx sirTJv,’ explaining it aricr\vaic?s by saying that they bad no 
kiiowicge of aiui(]U!ty. 

Now tlie Kgyptians and Greeks appear to lia%e bad a tra¬ 
dition of this very piiiacle among others. Herodotus says, on 
the auibonty of the Egyptian priests, that from the rtign of the 
fust king of Egypt to \fie time of belbon, the sun bad four 
tunes 111 ail unusual itianiier, sv rolvw tovtco tw TETpuHi$ 

eksyov gf tj^ioov rov avaxeiAar hSu rs >uv xacrxCveTai, hSsursv 
Sts ^TTctvrsiKotr xai Mey vuv evfiauxa 615 xura^^vstt,^ that 

he had twice risen v^liere he now sets, and bad twice set where 
be now lises. In ibis we may, as l^arkiiiirsl^ observes, plainly 
see the traditionary tiaces of ibis niiiade of Joshua’s, and also 
of that recorded ill 2 Kings xx. 9 , 10 , 11 . Eaiklnirst^ thinks 
also tiiat tlie popular fable of Phaeton is founded in part on the 
tiaditioii of tins miracle, because the Egjptiaii priest in i^lato 
says, rouTO ftvQov jxsv s^ov xlysTut, to 0 - * how- 

evei this may be, he certainly appears to allude to it in the sen¬ 
tence following, by raiv Ttsp) yr^v xu) xur oupuvov tovToov vapuK- 
Aa^ir. J^lato again in his Politicus, speaking of a rcniaikablc 
prodigy wbicb liappciied in the lime of Alreus, makes the stran¬ 
ger ask Socrates, ax7;K0as y^p ttoo xai uTroiiyrjiiovsuuc 0 ysvs- 
(rOixt roTSy if he had beaid what bapjxucd at that time, and 
on Socrates ansvtcring bim,'‘xi^efl Tr,s ^pvi^r,c apvo$ to'M; <rri~ 
[jisiov be continues ; oudaadj* aXXu to Trsfl rr;; jttexa/So- 

Aij,- SCiTsuis T£ xa\ ai^aroA^? rjklov xct) xav aAAcor utTTp'xv' cwf upu oiSgy 
[ih dtvuTsXXst vuv, Sts toutov tots xov Tonov eSvsTO, avsxeAA? 8’ sk tou 
EvavTtoUy^ that there iwijipeiied at that‘tune a remaikablc change 
in the course of the sun and the other stars, that they set llien 
where they now rise, and rose wheie tluy now set. "i'he Chi¬ 
nese also relate, that in the reign of Van, their seventh king from 
I'o-hi, the sun did not go down for the spate of ten days; and 
the authors of ihe Universal History make llie lime of tins Van 
to Correspond vxilli that of Jusliua, but J^arkhuist thinks that 
it more probably alludes to that of Ahaz, 2 Kings xx. 9-^ There 
is iherefoic strong picsunijdive evidence that the miracle tvas 
obseived in other paitsof the world (difl'erent nations explaining 
it by diflerent causes), which is a further proof of its authenti- 
citv. 


* Plat. Tim;ro, p, 524. c. Ed Ficin. 1590. * Li!), ii. cap. 142. 

3 In Heb. Lex. on the root n/J?- ^ 9" *he root nstn* 

® Plat, loco siipra citat. * Plato in Politico, ]». 174. 

^ See the Modern Universal History, vol. viii. j*. 358,aii(J PaikhursFs^ 
Ileb, Lex. on the root n/V- * 
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As to Mr, Bellamy's inference, that if all the idolatiotis 
bituuts of tlic world had witnessed ibis &ttiking proot of Jeho¬ 
vah’s omnipotence, and regard for his true worshippers, they 
must all have been converted to the true woi^ship of Ood; what 
Qstonisliiug carelessness,—not to say ignorance, does it display ! 
Greater miracles than this of Joshua's^iiave been confessedly 
wrought in the world, incontestably evincing him who performed 
them to be sent from the Maker of heaven and earth : but did 
all who beheld them believe? No; the inajoiitv even of those 
who had the light of revelation to assist the infirmity of human 
reason, when they could no longer dispute the fact, chose to at¬ 
tribute it to infernal agency. The miracles they beheld did not 
restrain the children of Israel from idolatry, nor induce the Jews 
of a later period to receive the Son of the Living God. They 
were indeed left without excuse, I'hey oitgfu to have bowed 
their stubborn minds to such testimony; but they indisputably 
did not^ and, therefore, the non-conversion of the idolatrous 
w^orld in the days of Joshua, is no proof either of the alleged 
miracle not having taken place, or of the unbelieving heallKU 
not having witnessed it. 

T. W. 



So>7ic Account William Ben well, JM. A. 

Fellow of Trinity College^ Oxford, 


-Non totiis, HijtUis licot. Ojiilhic, iiolij*. 

EcipejK, rt*dit mtire5.qntj bouit’iii, 

Ei voiiit ante ix.uloh, ot j[jocio«e vivit iinh^o. 


J F, according to an o!>scrvatian sanctioned by the autiiority of 
Br. Johnson, a life ha;> rarely pa^'sed, of wliich a judicious 
and faithful iianiilivc would not he naeful,'^ the following par¬ 
ticulars may with confidence be laid before the public; lor al¬ 
though they relate to a person, whose life was short, and who 
did not move in a very exalted sphere of action, yet if he be mea¬ 
sured by the standard of true excellence, he will be found to 
have possessed those talents and virtues, which inlitle him to 
the lasting esteem of mankind, and are particularly proper to be 
«held.9jp asfi bright example for imitation, 

Willram lieuwcll, the second son of H. lieu well. Esq., was 
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ihc Rev. William Bcnwclj, 

bom at Cavershain in Oxfordshire, in the year He com¬ 

pleted Ills education under liie cure of iiis broiher-in-law, the 
present master of Reading school. In this seminary, lie gave 
early proofs of tlfcose talents and virtues, whirh afterwardsS so 
.stioiigly marked his character. Dr. Valpy has often declared, 
that if all boys were'cqiial to Benwcll in genius and goodness 
of disposition, the care of a school would be the highest object 
of desire to a scholar and a man of taste. Among other excel¬ 
lent school exercises, he \\rot» and spoke a Latin poem, at the 
triennial visitation in 1782, before the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Liniversity of Oxford and the other visitors, who acknowlegod 
tliat it was little inferior to the successful composition of that 
year for tlie Chancellor’s piizp. 

The singular merit of William Bcn\vell attracted the notice, 
and secured the friendship, of Mr. Loveday of Cnversbam, well 
know'll for the great benevolence of his temper, his classical and 

Oriental knowlege, atul Ins researches into chronology and 
Juiglish antiquities. From a long-continued intimacy with this 
excellent man and his amiable family, Mr. lltnwell derived tiic 
most considerable share of the happiness of his life. Mr- Cove- 

day was remarkable for the accuracy of Jus information, the 
juecision of his taste, and devolcdness to learned and reli¬ 
gious letiicmcnt. Mr. lieiiwell was studious to imitate so fair 
an example, and his conduct icflccled tiic image of his worthy 
paiion. “• 

He was admitted a Commoner of Trinity College in the year 
17*^^, and chosen Scholar of that Society at the following elec- 

lioii. Eager to increase his knowlege and refine his taste, he 
applied diiigcntly to his classical studied. His college exercises 
were remarkable for strength of conception, purity of slylc, and 
justness of observation. They frequently attracted the notice 
of Mr. I'homas Warton, who s[)oke of them in terms of great 
approbation, enleitained for their author a very high opinion 
and regard, encouiaged his lisiiig genius, and procured for him 
the oiler of a hiciative situation in a literary department, which 
other occupations induced him to decline. 11c employed the 
intervals of his studies in cultivating an acquaintance with young 
men of learning and talents, who were members of his own col¬ 
lege. Of this description was Mr. Headley, the author of a 
volume of poems, and other pieces, and the editor of Se/ccl 
Jieautics of Ancient English Poetrj/.' Mr. Headley was re¬ 


in the preface to that work, after montioning the diHlciiUics which 


I 
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niarknblo for vivatily of temper, and a lii^h and noble spirit, 
which a had coiislilutiuii could not break or discompose. His 
studies were cliiedy directed to English literature, and he pur¬ 
sued them with unremitting ap|)licalion. llis prdent mind found 
a grateful repose in the sweet coinpl iceiicy of liciiwelJ's tcni])cr; 
and thcJi dispositions, allhougl] ddferent iif some respects, were 
soon bent to nuituul confulence, and cemen!''d in lusting inti¬ 
macy. Both looked up to Wailon with great esteem; and this 
fondness for his uoiks was muclu increased b\ the adabihty of 
Ills behaviour. Both had a high relivSh, like him, for tlie beau- 
lies Ox Spenser and IMillon, and all produclunis of true genius 
and original poetry; and both possissed liearts-peculiarly .sus¬ 
ceptible of the most w arm and lixeiy tVciie.gs of fiieiu.Mnp, 

In the year 1783, Mr. Beiiwcil obtained the Chanceliors 
prize for Laiin verse, ^ The subject was liouia Alam'} (i ‘r ^ 
rum Jiege spohaLa, and the composition deserves vciy Ingh re- 
gaid. its ]>Iau is not broken by unimporlaiit digiessions; its 
transitions to the diftorent parts of tlie subject are natuial and 
sinking; nor is its energy v\eukened by liifling oriiaiiienls of 
conipubition; a fiudt loo common with }ouiig wnlcis on 
such occasions. In point of versification and phraseology, 
it IS wiiitcu in the cha&tc inunucr of V irgil ; the whole train 
of thought is f-piriled and poetical, and happily adapted lo 
the grandeur of the subject. '1 he description of the vaiious 
couiitijes, fiom whichMhe troops of Alaric marched, all dis- 
tmgui.^i.ed by appropriate circumstances; the plaintive ad¬ 
dress to the liver J ibei ; tlie uniinaiion of the statues of t!io 
ancient Konian heroes on the entrance of the baibariairs, and 
the picluie of the sheplierd viewing from tlie distant mountains 
the conriagralion of Rome, discover the powers of a mind fertile 
ni images highly poetical, and disciplined by u most correct 
taste. 

In tJre year 1787, v^hen J>r. Uri, a learned llungarian, wdio 
ha<! been employed in compiling a descriptive catalogue of the 
^ Juon!;il Manusciipts ni llic Bodleian Library, was discharged by 
thi delegates of the pres«, licnwell and Headley showed the 
warmest alacrity in his cause, hey concurred with (he writer 
^of this narrative, with Ur. Smyth of Pembjoke, Di\ Valpy, 
Aguttcr, and some other friends, in rescuing this eminent 


lie liad to sunnouni in die cu] lection of proper materials, lie adds; “ For 

assislamo leceivcd I uin solely iailcbled to my very dear friend Mr. 
Beiwcll.” •• 
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liiigdist from want, ami contributed towards procuring for liiiu 
an income, which made him cooifurtable during the remainder 
ot his life. Often did tlie old man sliow the artlessness and sim¬ 
plicity of his iiiaiiiiers, display his various kiiowlege of books, and 
recount the advent^ires of his youthful days, in a humorous mix¬ 
ture of languages* to the many parties formed for him in Trinity 
College; but to iioneAvashe a more welcome guest than to lien- 
well and Headley; and for none of his friends did he clierisli a 
more warm and grateful affection. 

This }car was likewise re«raikable for an addition to Mr, 
IJcnweirs academical honors, lie look the degree of B.A. and 
gained the Chancelior's prize for the best linglish essay. The 
subject was. In zchal oris have the moderns excelled the an- 
cient$t lie look an extensiv^ survey of the subject. The style 
of his composition is pure and elegant. His remarks are solid 
and just, and his conclusions show a correct and ripe judgment. 
He decides the <|Uestiun in favor of tlie ancients w'lth respect to 
works of imaginatiun and taste, and of the modenis iii hcicncc 
and pliilobopliy. 

in the month of November he was ordained deacon, and ap¬ 
pointed curate of Snniiiiig in IJeikshiie. lUre he generally 
resided for four years, and showed how well (juahlied he was 
for the proper exercise of his profession. He discharged every 
pait of the duty of a clergyman with a degree of zeal and ac' 
tivity cfjual to its importance. His lone of voice, his devout 
and .solemn deportment, always proved hoiv perfectly he under¬ 
stood, how deeply he felt, and how piously he could express, 
the meaning of tin' pruyets of the church* The subjects of his 
sermons were adapted to the spiritual wants of his hearers, and 
abounded with clear .'irguinent and pathetic exhortation, mixed 
with that anxious regard for the eternal happiness of his audi¬ 
ence, which ilovved' from a deep sense of duty, and the feelings 
of true benevolence. He was a great admirer of the works of 
\Vi\ son, and eaught much of his nnalTected and persua¬ 
sive inannci m the composition of his sermons, a«iid, like that 
venerable preha’c, chiefly adapted them to tlie understanding of 
the lowest classesul his hearers. In the performance of all oUicr 
clerical duties, he was no less careful. In constantly catechis¬ 
ing and instructing the childicn of tiie poor, in visiting the sick, 
in comforting and relieving the distressed and indigent, he 
showed how much he was influenced by the genuine spirit of 
Christianity. Withont any immediate requisition, he walked at 
Slated times ihrough his extensive parish, called at the cottages, 
inquired after the health and conduct of the iiil^abilaiUd and 
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their families, and manifested that regard for their welfare uhlcli 
gained him the blesiiiiigs of the poor, and made a deep and per¬ 
manent impression on tlieir minds. He soothed their distresses, 
and relieved their wants, with a degree of liberality which often 
exceeded the bounds of strict prudence. Agutin returned to the 
pleasant banks of his favorite river, he renewed his acquaintance 
w'ith his native fields and woods, so detfr to his enthusiastic 
feelings of rural beauty, and liere he enjo\cd those cliarnis of 
nature, which affected his mind with pure and constant delight; 
more particulaily as those churqis were increased by the satis¬ 
faction arising from an active and useful lile, and the society of 
the beloved fritnids of his early years. 0:ie of die most pleas¬ 
ing varieties of his employment was the active interest winch he 
took in the prosperity ot the school, of which he was one of the 

highest ornaments, whoso exercises he frequently attended, and 
whose members he loved with fraternal aficction. 

About ibis time, Mr. Headley, sinking under the pressure of 
a consumption, was recommended by his physicians to make a 
voyage to Lisbon. Ben well went to London to take leave of 
him previous to his departure: what the meeting, and what the 
parting of two such friends, in sucii painful ciicnmsiances, must 
have been, can be neither easily conceived nor desenhed. The 
unfortunate fleadley returned soon after from iasbon, without 
having obtained Jny relief, and retired to Norwich, where he 
died in November 178B. To bis friend he gave the most afl'ec- 
donate proof of his regard, by bequeathing to Inni his Iibiary 
of old Lnglish waiters, and by appointing him one of his exe¬ 
cutors. Desirous in every respect to honor and perpetuate his 
memory, Benwell wrote an account of his life, which was trans¬ 
mitted to Dr. Kippis, and will, it is hoped, one day appear in 
the Diographia Brita}inica» In the energy of Headley’s mind, 
resolutely bearing up against the attacks of «an incurable disor¬ 
der, in his genius for poetry, and his untimely death, may be 
traced a resemblance to West, the friend of Gray. 

In the tUQnth of November 17B9, Mr. Benwell took the de¬ 
gree of Master of Arts, and at the election in 1790 was chosen 
Fellow of Trinity College; and soon after was ordained Priest. 
On being appointed Greek lecturer, he was called to residence 
in college, and resigned his curacy. His removal to the utiiver- 

sily afforded him a new Held for the display of his abilities. He^ 
commenced tutor, and in that office indulged his ardent inclina¬ 
tion to promote the improvement of others* 

III 1793 , when the Duke of Portland was publicly installed 
js Chauiccll^r of the iiniversily, Mr. Bcnwt ll wrote a copy of 
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Kiiglinli verses, which were spoken by Mr. Powell, scholar of 
Trinity College, in sweet and flowing numbers he painted the 
recent calamities of Prance, and contrasted the distressed state 
of tliat country with the florishing condition of Britain. Some 
lines in this poein^very happily express the subjects of his own 
pursuits, and the qualities of his own mind. Describing the 
occupations of the stadents of Oxford, he remarks, that 


-** they court with sense refined 

Each purer ciiarm, that soothes the cultured mind ; 
VVith Muse rhroui^tj uiry regions stray. 

Or rajilurou^ ;;law with llomer^s heaven-taught lay; 
K'rplore ifie [UidiiU'ht orbs, that roll on higli 
lu Silent c.our^'t'b lUrDiigli lli’ unclouded iky; 

Or fry liu' sccrors of ilic bright a^Mjde, 

And show blissful pi/h, that leads to God.” 


Speaking of iLo viUnes that adorn the academic, he says; 


-the blest Virtues, watcliful at Ihy side, 

'i'i.rough fairest paths thy hlaint less fooUle[is guide ; 

Jllu'Uoti pure, wh^ sc hreu''* still constant bears 
Its ihmic iu;\\.istcd with the length of years; 

])frofion bniming nuld with tranced eye, 

And Fait ft j that sLcdlast vk'ws her destined sky, 

7\nd meekest C/ianV//, with meiliiii: tear. 

That patient leans the suppliant’s tale to hear.” 

Prom this time all his leisure w'as employed in preparing for 
the press an edition of Xenophon's Memorabilia^ For this 
xvork he caused some valuable manuscripts to be collated in 
Italy; he carefully digested the vjirious readings, selected the 
most useful notes, witli which he incorporated his own observa¬ 
tions, the result of the deepest research, of the most judicious 
discrimination and critical sagacity. To complete the work, he 
composed a new Latin version, in a clear, elegant and accurate 
style. Half the work was printed under his own inspection, with 
singular exactness and care.* Sedulously engaged in this pub¬ 
lication, he allowed little leisure for exercise, and had not his 
temperance bev'n very great, his constitution could not have 
borne up against the effects of his sedentary life. Yet, whilst 
he so much courted a studious retirement, he failed not to attract 


’ Some time after his death, the work was published. What had 
been lelt imperfect was supplied from Schneider’s and other editions. 
Of this edition, and of Mr. Ben well’s excellence as a critic and a Latin 
writer, an elegant and judicious account has been publislicd in a literary 
jouruul by no common reviewer. 
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the attention of many persons of distinguished abilities and cha¬ 
racters. Among otliers of his select acquaintance he held in 
great esteem Mr. I?e\^les* of Trinity College, Mr. Richards^ 
of Oriel, Dr. Pan/ Dr. Burgess, the present Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, and Dr. Cleaver, Bishop of Bangor. , 

111 1794 he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
living of Hale Magna in Lincolnshire. ‘'This preferment lur 
afterwards resigned to take the rectory t'f Chilton in Suffolk, 
which was given to him hy Mr. Windham, tlien secretary of 
war. His merit was so universally acknowleged aiid adniiied, 
that, had it pleased the great Disposer of events to prolong his 


> Sonnet, hy Mr. Dowle^, oiv^tiie death of Mr. Beiiwrli, 

Thou earnest 'Aith kind looks, when on the brink 
Almost of dcatli I mnJ with mild voic« 

Did-vt sof»the me, onMinx; luy heait rrjoiJ v, 

Though smitten sore. Oh, I did litile think 
Tliat ihoi!, my friend, wouidsl the first victim fall 
'J’u the stern King ol ! Tliuu did^i lly, 

By Pity pioniptf'd, at the i'cK»r m.in\s cry; 

And soon thysrlfwa^'t slreiclit'd beneath the 
Livnl Infcctioirs prey. The (Icep distress 
()1 her, who l»£si, thy nnriost leisimi knew. 

To whom tliyifiiitli was V(j\%ed, thy soul wa« line, 

What powers of Lltenng language i an exprcb- ? 

As Friendship IikL, J fptbly breathe my own, 

And sorrowing bav : Pure. so:nt, thou art gone !” 

Bowles's SjH'trts and V'ol. I p. 36. 

^ Tii the second volume of Mr. Kiclurds’s Poems tlio f di di- 

cauoii is prefix! d: 

To the Memory of the* 

Rev. William M.A. 

late Fellow of Trinity Colirge, Oxford; 
who in the rare union of ‘ 

■Genius, Taste and Knidiiiun, 
s.’ldom cquulled; 

aiul in tho^e pure and amiable qu'dilics, 
whidi (onslJtutc the pcifcLtion , 

* of the 

Christian tiiuraricr, 
was never peril ips excelled ; 

the followis.g Odes, 
as a mt'lancholy mcmonal of . 
departed friendship, 
are inscribed.” 

® Dr. Parr mentions Mr, Benwell among those whose tlistingutshcd 
learning has coiifened honor on the Englhh universities. ^Vr- 

mon, Notes, pjge no. 
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life, lie would probably have risen to tbc biglfst eminence in 
the Church. Besides the illustrious patrons Just mentioned^ be 
could reckon in the list of his most active friends one, who has 
shown the most unequivocal disposition to raise men of learning 
and virtue to the highest dignities, Lord Siduiouth. 

In the month Ot June, 17f)0, he was married to Aliss Love- 
day, the eldest dauj^hler of his first patiun ; a lady, of whom 
it is the highest piaisi; to say that she was in every respect wor¬ 
thy of his choice. He had now laid llie fahest foundation for 
iiappiiiess. J5ut how vain are the expectations of man ! and 
liow expoted to sudden dcslruclion are the materials of his 
enjoynienls and of Ins hope ! A contagious fever ragc<l in the 
village ot Milton iu VV^ilishirc, wlieic lie resided; lie Hew to 
adinini^'ter cordials and spiritual cotnfoit to the diseased poor, 

and fell u victim to his humanity. A fatal fevi r served only to 
flispl.iy, in a new and more striking light, his meekness of 
i(.inp(r, Ins tcsigtuuioii to the will Cod, and liis teiiderest 
:id‘(ctii)ti to Ins most beloved wife aral to his fnend«. lie died 
SoplenilKT the fith, 179f), afu r an illness of leu days, in ilie S2d 
yenr of his age, and only ♦>Ii;von weeks from ilio time of ins mur- 
He uas buried at liis unlive Cavtisliatii, wlierc the 
Mliuwing iiKscnplion is engi:i\eii on a marble tablet lu the 
ehttich : 

“ Ne^ir this Chaneel are cIcprAiltd 
the ifinjins :>f the lN*v. Will.am ilenwell, 
hilc Ftllow of Tiinity College, Oxford; 

mI.o (ijL'd of u contagious it ver, 
in coiihLtjiU'nco i.ii his chaiilablo end<‘a\ours 
to U'!je\e mid coinfoit 

Ur* poor Inhabitanls uf the village in which he resided. 


‘ His ilcdih Ts thus anummetd in the Stfrv, Sf|>tcnihtT 8 ; 

** On TucMlay l ycning died, ai MiUuu, Wilt*, in uiv 3'jd ye ir of his 
tlic Iluv. William Betiwcll. The poignanrv of owr '*ricl tin ila'» 
dltrr^s^^lll .k c.iMon wiJl allow oi.ly to siv, that KngUnd had not his 
Mijicnor in ^ w. ones** of dispoMiiun, gi>iiiJcne.s8 of manners, goodness of 
iieurt, solidity ol jiidgmenl, accuracy of taste, strength uf genius, dentii 
of learning, uud extent ot knowlege. Ot his fervui in tiie can^c of rtli- 
gioii,and in the exercise of Immaniiy, his death is only tt4 last proof 
A desiriicuye lever raged in liie village, in whicli iie resided ; lie flew to 
tiie reliei ol the Minering poor, and caught the infection, uhich deprived 
society ot one of its hiightesl ornaniciiis. In tlie inonih June we hail 
recorded his onion, alter a long atiaciiaicnt, to a must amiable woman, 
who was deserving of a heart like Ins, but who wa, doomed to be 
taught, hy the experience of the hitU'ro'.t dispensation of a wise 1‘ro- 
^idetice, liow slic.rt anil uiicertrun human liaiuimcss/* 

VOL. XXX11 . i'/.J/. XO. l/.^slV. V 
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From early youth 

be was remarkable for correctness of taste, 
and variety of kuowlege ; 
simple, modest, and retired, 
in manners and conversation, 
he possessed a natural grace, and winning courtesy, 
truly expressive of the heavenly screnil'y of his mind, and 
of the meekness, lowliness, and benevolence of his 

heart. 

To his relations, and to the ro^mpanions whom lie loved, he 
w^as most tenderly and consistently afToctiuiiate; 
to the poor a zealous Friend, 
a wise and patient Instructor^ 
by his mildness chee,ring the sorrowful, 

and by the pure and amiable sanctity, 
which beamed in his countenance, 
repressing the licentious. 

Habitually pious, 
lie appeared in every instant of life 
to act, to speak, and to think 
as in the sight of God. 

He died September G, 1790, 
in his S2d year. 

*nis soul pleaseefthe Lord, 
therefore hasted He to take him away. 

This tablet was erected to his memory, 
with heartfelt grief, and the tenderest aflection, 
by Penelope, eldest daughter of 

John Loveday and Penelope his wife; 
who, after many years of the most ardent friendship, 

became his wife and widow 
in the course of eleven weekb.” 

In stature Mr. Bcnweil was about the middle size, rather 
thin, but well made. His features were delicate, and his com¬ 
plexion fair. His eyes were expressive of pcTculiur softness; 
and when he smiled, the most engaging sweetness was diffused 
over his face, that spoke the angelic benevolence of his heart. 

II is understanding and his virtues did honor to human na¬ 
ture. 

He possessed that degree of imagination and judgment, 
which characterise a mind of a very high order. His learning 
was chiefly classical and theological, and was remarkable for its 
pverisl^n am^ accuracy. He loved learning for its own sake, 
independently of emohinient or prefernieiit. His taste was cor- 
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tect, delicate, and refined. Among tlic classics, fiis favorite was 
Virgil; among the painters^ l^aphael. He was particularly 
pleased with the study of medals, jn which he made considera- 
hle progress; and he had an accurate and extensive knowlege 
of prints. Upon ijie engravings of Sharpe and Morghcn, repre- 
.'renting the puiesl specimens of the Italian masters, he lias been 
observed to gaze with* tlie most enraptured and fixed attention, 
lie repeated with enthusiasm many pathetic and descriptive 
passages of Virgil, Tibullus, and Milton. He studied tlie works 
of Xeiioplioii von (uuore; atal all his own productions, his 

essays, his sermons, his letters, and !us convcrsalion, reflected 
the image of that perspicuous and beautiful wiitcr. 

He was always diligent in performing the duties <if Ids sitiia* 
tioii. Of tlie latter part of life, much time was allotted 
to his pupils; much to his intended [lublication ; mticli to his 
<!orirspondence with his numerous frieiids. Yc-t, anxious as 
he was to devote his houis to these purposes, if any opportunity 
was presented to him of doing a kind aelioii, Ids book was in¬ 
stantly shut. Ids favorite pursuit sus|)onded ; and never did a 
nioie engaging, a sweeter sndle brighten upon his expressive 
face, than when he hastened to contribute to the service of 
others. 

His cliarity was equally t[ic result of native sensibility, and 
of tine Christian principles. Soriovv, indigence, and misfortune, 
wanted no advocates to jdead their cause before him. The 
delicacy of his conduct to the distressed ^-as as remai kable as 
his freedom from ostentation. Many instances of his bounty, 
which he sliovc to conceal, were discovered by accident. 

His manners were soft and gentle; they were the offspring of 
native benevolence, and a constant solicitude for the ease and 
satisfaction of all around him. He was respectful, not servile, 
to superiors; affabie, not improperly familiar, witli equals; and 
condescending, not supercilious, to those benealli him. His 
kindness to servants was remarkable. He licard their complaints; 
he soothed llicir sorrows; and relieved their wants. The con¬ 
sequence was, tliut they looked up to him as a benefactor and a 
patron, rather than as a master. 

Jn his social intercourse, he showed those mild and unaffected 
graces, wliich were sure to please. His couversation was often 

enlivened by a vein of humor, which was gay, delicate, and in¬ 
offensive; and often interspersed with anecdotes introduced with 
singular dexterity and effect. His aiguments were solid and clear; 
he conversed for the sake of information, not of victoiy ; hence 
tiicre was no asperity in his contradiction, no waii^ of dignity iu 
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his concessions. When lie was conscious he was right, he was 
resolute in purpose, though diffident in manner. His mind was 
constantly directed to the pursuit of truth; in cases where he 
was ignorant, he was thankful to those who gave him information ; 
when he corrected others, he gave himself hq airs of superiority. 
He possessed the happy power of gaining the esteem of those, 
from whom he frequently differed in opiitiou, lie never excited 
jealousy; he indulged no spleen; he provoked no envy; he 
delighted all, with whom he conversed; and oven those who 
spent the shortest time in his coenpany could not fail to become 

his friends. 

Ills vsituution in College afforded him a proper oppoitiinity 
for the display of his talents and of his virtues. His conduct 
was cxemplaiy : he recommended rules and discipline bv his 
own pr:tctice, and labored to make them agreeable and easy by 
his affable and "^iille manner in recoinmendlii" tlicm. Tlie 
young men feared him not as a rigid ceissor, hut lovtd him as 
an alfcclionalc frietu!. He was constant in his aUendance at 


praxer.s ; innl was never seen to enter the College chapel, with¬ 
out that U-veieulial liepoitment, sedemn step, ;iud downcast 
e^e, whicii bespoke bis deep sense of the nwtni nature of the 
place, and his pioiound veneiatlon for the (Jrcat Ihaiig, to wliosc 
seivic'* tl \uis liedicated. 

• . ' - .4 

ill lu" to lUS pnpil*i^ it was his object to enliLditen 

ihcii and to fi\ ihea pnnciplcs ; and not to displa\ his 

o\vn :iitiiiii:nenis. In ii he ionnd anv of llicin probl by his 
msti ni lion, lui e\pies*'cd as great a pUasiue as if he had the 
hlroinj:rsl pcrsiiiial inteiestni their inipiovi ment. 

Willi iLApect to lus iLiigions opinions and practice, it is al¬ 


most snpeiHuous to sav, that he mainlauied the doctrines of the 
(diiircli of England with the most firm ronviclion, and regarded 
its tj-ialilishmcut with profound veneration. ‘ He was ever ready 
to exercise his sacicd oliicc in the absence, or during the illness, 
of a friend. When he iiad no duty to discharge, the part of his 
Sunday, which was not spent at church, was consecrated to re- 


lireniciit and nieditaiiou, and in reading the Hible, or some re¬ 
ligions book. His favorite authors were Wilson, Palev, and 
'I’ownson, He w'as happy in being a Cliristiaii, mid rejoiced in 
beini* a divine of the Church or Ihinland. 

In short, Mr. lieuwell, whose irrepaiable loss will be long 
ilcjdoied by all who Imd the happiness of knowing him, was 
emiiHUtly <|Uiilifjed to adorn life bv his engaging iiniimei>, as 

\U'II as to dii»tnfv it bv his numerous vntnejj. And from tlie 
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ptirity of hiB conduct, and his habitual unaffected piety, few men 
V'cre better prepared to die. 

11 is continuance in this world, if calculated bv the number 
of years lie lived, was short; but if estimated l)V liic exiTcise of 
ins virtues, was l»iig enough to display a screes of the most 
praiseworthy actions.^ Such a nnnii ought therefore to be kept 

in lasting rcrnembratice ; for sun ly, amidst the common inter¬ 
course with the world, it is not caM to find a person equally dis- 
tinginslied by love of learning, purity of taste, sweetness of dis¬ 
position, firmness of pnnciph‘,*cap;u‘ity for fiieiulship, solicitude 
tor the good of mankind, and zeal for t!'e honor of fJod ! 


A circumbtaiice, luglily iiotiurribh' L j Mr. llcnwcli’s characier, 
could not vvith propnrly bo ii\ erttd lo ibr of bis lifr. Tlu; 

University of Oxford una-iiimoiiyy made loin ibc oiKt ol the Foclry 
I’rufesborbbip. lie had lieard ii friei-d a wisli to obtain 

that situation ; and no con^idciaiions, no ciiire-iiio^ toukl induce him to 
accept ir. Ilis friend, Iiow'('v*T, was n:; u(CL"*>i'u(, and IMr. IJurdis of 
AJagdalon College was circled, Kmiin:. 


KEMARKS ON 

i)R. CoTTLiNo's i'J.v.sv ///the Theory of Greek Ac- 


Ci. nlKdiivu. 


1 ms i'.ssay belongs fo ibe valniible r^siilis of that ))Iiil()soplii- 
cal mode of inquiry, with which great modem )dnlologists have 
analy^^ed the (iicek l:iugu:ige in its c's*>enlial particulars. Whilst 
otlier jiitcrati have endeavored to clear up the metre, toariaiige 
the syntax, and to cliu'idate the etymological pait of this malch- 
le-ss language, Mr. Uduhng has tiimed his iuve•^llgatlons to the 
Cjlreek accentuation. The small essay, which lies before us, 
contains the prernninarv lesults of his iiujuiiies. VVe wish the 
larger work which he has promiseil, and on account of which he 
has visited several emmeiit iibiaries of liuiope, may soon ap¬ 
pear. 

The author attempts, more than has been hitheito done, fo 
arrange the doctrine of tiic Greek ueceiit on systematicai princi¬ 
ples. tie proceeds, iheiefore, from the general piiiiciples of 

philosophical grammar on accent; he next examines, how tar 
the Greek accent agrees with them, and for what reasons it has 
deviated from them ; and then endeavors to deduce from these 
observations certain rules, discernible in the application of the 
accent, and justified by the nature of the languagt^ , • 
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Jn enileav()iiAg to state the loading features of iliis, in iiiuny 
respects, now, and ingenious system, to which, we think, every 
sound scholar will subscribe, we shall attempt to interweave 
some reflections on the accent, and also on the prosody of 
modern languages as fixed by it; and these reflections will, wc 
hope, set the truth of lliis system in a still clcarcj light. 

7"he Greek language, in its audible relations, was governed 
by two laws, viz, the law of accentuation, and that of quuiitily. 
Inhere is no possibility of obtaining a clear idea of the most 
iinporlnnt peculiarities of this language, and of its most escclleiit 
productions, before the essentia) dift'erence of both is under¬ 
stood ; the more so, as in no other language, (except, in a less 
degree, the lloinan, whicli proceeded from the Greek,) has this 
diflereiice existed. Mr. Gdltlmp^ therefore, at the coiiuneiicc- 
nieiit of his observations, adverts lb this difibience in the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

Ill the Greek language, quantity consisted in the naluiul 
length or shortness of the syllables; the mcasiire, by which 
both were tixed, was the longer or shoiler tlwellnig of the vtdcc 
on the syllables, '^riii* short (]uaiitity W'a.s proditetd liy the 
lengthening of the vowel, or bv scvcial coinluiK'd cousotlaut^^, 
which were to be pronounced successively; so tliat a long syl¬ 
lable was a leal length of that is, us lung again as a sliuit 
one. 111 lespeet of (tie /ime which was occupied in pionuuiu'ing 
it. As the ancients culled the shortest space of time in whieli 
a syllable was pronounced, xfoVoc (mora ); so a long syllable wa*, 
as to the portion of liinc required in pronouncing it, {i/tc length 

of time) equal to two .'ih(u t ones ; o'xfit.stzz 

ffoofia. Before we proceed to further inferences, from Uiis 
know'll position, we must previously observe, that tlic quantity 
is iudcpciulent <ai the accent,^ though accenCuatioii is not so, 

liee vena^ on the quantity. 

The quantitative proportion ot the syllables was only a inii- 
sjcal uttriLnition ; it was ntat^'d hy song, and also designed 
for song. ']'he Greek language, the idioin of a |{fO|)k, endowed 
inoie tiiaii any oilier w i(h aitilieiai talents, developed itself by 
poetry and song intimately coiua cted. Till the lime of Plieie- 
cydes, there existed no piuse. if tlic voice slopl longer than 


’ We need not observe, that wo do not here s])CHk of tl»e ohaii^v, 
whicli the natural quantity soiiictimes undergoes hy thcacccmhi ihytii- 
mual conihiaatiuiij. Vide llerniaun iii **Elcuicula doctr. incir," 
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one on a syllable, this could be divided^iito two }^povov$ 

(moras); it was long. If this dwelling of the song happened on 
the vowels e and o, the Greeks used the characters ti and co; and 
it is an imperfection in the Greek alphabet, that there are not 
similar distinct cltaracters for the doubtful letters, a, i, u, when 
they are long. Thus, all long vowels and diphthongs, Mr. 
Gbttling rightly observes, were owing originally to the song's 
dwelling by tw*o on the elementary vowels (ij proceeded 

from ee ; co from oo ; and a, i, v from a a, T T, u S); and this view 
accounts for many relics of tlie earlier period of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, especially in the iEolic dialect. Quantity was accord¬ 
ingly a production of song; but by what principle the latter 
\vas conducted, that is, on whut principle the voice dwelt, now 
a shorter, now a longer timc,^n tlie vowel-sounds, is still a mys¬ 
tery to us; we nre only aware of such a proportion of short and 
long syllables, which alibrded the greatest variety of combina¬ 
tions and changes. As tlic oiigiii of the quantity of the syllables 
is to be traced to song, so also its destination was purely musi¬ 
cal, The essential character of song consists in the expression 
of the ajfertions or J'cc/ittgs by sounds. The sounds of the lan¬ 
guage in their tiualilicalions of quuiitity (or prosodiacal attribu¬ 
tions) formed the matter of the song, that is, of poetry; just as 
the sounds of the strings form the matter of the guitar music; 
and poetry modulated and arranged this musical matter, inde¬ 
pendently of the logical relations of the single noiiofts which it 
expressed, and only according to the general character of the 
feelings which were exhibited. This arrangement and modula¬ 
tion of the musical sounds was the* metre, which, consequently, 

had merely a musical meaning. Accustomed in this regard to 
our notions of modern poetry, we lind some diiliculty in accii- 
ralnly compiehending the aljove-njcnlioned peculiarity of the 
Greek language; for it is entirely wanting in modern languages, 
** There is certainly a diffeiencc,” says the late Mr. Solger, who, 
we think, had a more clear view than any other person—of these 
characteristics of the Greek idiom, and whose early death was 
much to be lamented ; there is certainly,” says lie, “ a differ¬ 
ence between speech and music; the former has a logical im¬ 
port, and expresses notions; the latter represents feelings. 
Poetry as speech, and poetry as music (i, e. metre), are then 

most perfect, when they have nothing in cuuuiion but the same 
matter, i. e. the sounds of the language, which, in the former, 
are shaped into the expression of ideas; in the latter, into that of 
feelings. So it was with the Greeks.” We willingly subscribe 
to lliis view : poetry, as music, shaped and coinbyicd thjs coiv- 
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mon tnntter (the sounds of the langunge, or^ what is the same, 
the single words) on the pro&odiacal, or, what is equivalent, the 
musirai principle of the length and shortness of the syllables, to 
such a inodulation (i. e, metre) as was most qualified artihci« 
ally to represent the feclitigs, which the same*matter, as logical 
discourse, coiiieycd ; and this modulation,^,as it was founded on 
a different principle, was so independent of the logical import 
and value of individual notions, that there w^as the greatest diver¬ 
sity of the metiical and ilictorical declamation of the same 
poetry, so tliat v\e frequently find words of great logical and 
onitoiicul power in the most unseemly fall (Jecrig) of the music 
(mctie), and again most insigniheant woids in the rising 
of the music. Ilowe\er, on the otlier hand, this music w^as in 
the most intimate connexion vilhVipeech, seeing that the same 
speecli, which, in its h^gical capacity, was the vehicle for the ex¬ 
pression of the mind,fconstituted, iti its prosodiacul capacity, 
(that is, measured by the law's of quantit},) the matter for tlie 
imisical arraugenienl or coinposition, in tonformity to the clia- 
lacler of the iceliugs cxhihilct! Iiy speech in its capacity. 

We furllur add a few lemaiLh illnstiativc of our subject. 

According to the piTcetiuig dcvciopeiiient, tiic melro was it 
certain mode of comhiiiing llie iniisKal lengths and hievities 
(long and short syilables); const(p;..-iil!y, .somelliing much le- 
sembhng our musical time, only with nioic hitiUuio, especially 
in tl.c clioiat songs, where this musical ait disj)ia\ed its high<‘si 
pcifeclioii. ^J’he resj>ective metic was li.c formal piincipU*, 
ivhich governtti the coinbiualion o( the sounds; the <ltiraOoii of 
the single sounds was sufficiently fixed* hy the quantity of the 
syllables, fhit the time, the vaiiatiou id strong and soil, high 
and deep sounds, was nut determined f>y that nde ; it was un¬ 
doubtedly ascertained bv the musical accoinpaninu'iit, and, if we 
arc not mistaken, this is the meaning of what Aiistotle (Poet. c. 
1 . §4.) sty leh a^jciov/a. Jiut the details of tlic.-ic and so many 
oihei points respeciing ancient music, e*'pccially t!ie different 
keys, aie, by tbe loss of this music, involved in impenetrable ob¬ 
scurity. 

h follows, secondly, fmm thest? views, that, with the fJrceks, 
iiicirical (poetical) and innsicnl compositions wcie idciiikal; for 
tnctie and the elements of it (the quantitative [iroporlions of ffic 
syllables) had only a musical iwport. Whatever was in verse, 
was sung; and it would have appealed as unnatural to the Greeks 
to compose a poem, without iiueiKliiig it for song, as to execute 

a Mmg parliy without any text, or with an absurd text (as in 
ft^r opc^ras, here the text is only a secoiidaiy considerunoii); 
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because-, as \re have observed, music and poetical speech, by 
the feelings which the latter expressed, and the former artifici¬ 
ally represented, were united into the most intimate and most 
perfect harmony. The Greek poets, accordingly, wrote the 
music themselves*for their poems ; but this is nothing more than 
the selecting and cot]|pecting the kinds of metre, suitably to the 
poem or the different parts of it; and these metres they could 
by no other means convey to the persons who were appointed 
for the lyric choruses, than by singing before them, and exer¬ 
cising them, till they sung coirectly. (Compare, however, what 
we have remarked on the Aristotelian agfiovlet). 

As the dialogue of the drama is in verse, it was undoubtedly 
sung ; it was accompanied by the flute ; but from the iambic 

rhythmus of these dialogues>^t is probable that this kind of song 
approached the recitative ; but the choruses weraalways accom¬ 
panied by the lyra. , 

This view of the prosodiacal element of the Greek language 
is also adopted by Mr. Gbltling; it is, however, only shortly 
iioliced. We have thought proper to dcvelopc it more fully for 
the purpose of plating IiIh systt'm of tlie accent, and our further 
remarks on this subject, in a dearer light. 

As quantity was a musical dement, created by song, and in¬ 
tended for the musical mvdulatjon of the* mailer of the lan¬ 
guage, so accent was u merely logical principle; for this matter, 
as speech, is of logical impoit, it denotes ideas; and that wwd, 
w’hicli, in a succession of ideas, presents* the most insignificant 
idea, or that syllable of a woni whjeh conveys the most import¬ 
ant element of an idea,rib marked out above its level by a com¬ 
parative elevation of the tone (a comparative stress of the voice). 
The former is the ihetorica/, the latter the verbal accent, with 
which we are now concerned. As by its destination, so also by 
its nature, accent was essentially ditterent from quantity. The 
latter consisted in a longer or sXiorict duration of tlie voice, con¬ 
sequently, in relative iengtiis and brevities of time incident to 
the articulate sounds of speech; the former in a comparative 
elevation (acute ascension) of the voice. Mr. Matthias has elu¬ 
cidated this diveisity ill a very plain and judicious manner, by 
means of notes. In the word all the syllables aie 

eighths with regard to quantity, except dco^ which has the value 
of a fourth ; but the syllable -o- is elevated above its level by the 
accent. 

We cannot here pass over the question which is still disputed, 
viz. whether the pronunciation of the Greek language was de- 
teruiiued by quantity or acccut. We think there*cau bb tio dis- 
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putc about this ^oint, provided a just idea be formed of the 
peculiar developement and musical character of the languai^e, 
entirely abstracted from the genius of modern languages. The 
Greeks excelled all other nations by the most transceudant 
talent for artificial representation; in conformity to which, their 
language was cultivated by song and poetry : accordingly its ap¬ 
titude for the expression of imagination anti feelings constitutes 
one of its characteristic features; and a consequence of this 
direction was, as we have observed, the musical ingredient of 
quantity. AUliough therefore, nn prosaical speech, chiefly 

devoted to the exclusive expression of ideas, the logical law of 
accentuation might have had the precedence, as Mr. Gdttliiig 
asserts, the speech, nevertheless, preserved somewhat of melody 
and song, by the modulation of i\w voice according to quantity, 
subordinate indeed, but never altogether effaced, us this was ini-' 
possible. I'his modulation increased in proportion as the expres¬ 
sion of feelings prevaifed, vihicli liappcned so frequently with 
orators.* 

Again, in poetry, the nuiMcal modulation of the language hatl 
the ascendency over the law of accentiialir.;. In lyiic poems, 
and paits of poems, the logical relation^ (and consequently, 
without doubt, the accent also) were quite subordinate, and 
those only, who could not coiiiprcli^iid the nature of metrical 
declamation, wore surpii^ed to iiiid,' what is so often the case, 
as we have earlier observed, words of great import in the most 
iiiisceming fall of the nfetre, and vice versa. However, the law 
of accentuation never ceased entirely to operate on the deliveryy 


* Very ingemons is ihc rciuiitk of Solder, He huy^, ^'that much of 
the uucient prose, wJiich in luatiy respects is still a mystery to us, might 
be better iindcrsSood than U really is, if we couM bUt’.eeil iii penetrating 
deeper into the cilccls o!' this musicaJ element in the Greek language/’ 
We believe, for our p.irt, that the dstoiiishing elfcets, which tlie delivery 
ot oMUons so iVrrjucnlly prodnerd, niosily piocecded from the artificial 
tuauair^iueni of the prusi>(barai < ieiiicat ot the language, anal<\^ous to 
iliosc kinds of incinca! combmatiou, which tlie audience was accustom¬ 
ed to meet with when greui scnimioiils and (motions were to he re[»rc- 
soiitul in the dramatic pieces. The inodiiLition of llie voice, of course, 
had its share iii itie tftccl. We nni^' not think of modern elufpience, 
where prosiahucal cadentes are rather lurbidden, Hut \vc have, strictly 
speakini:, no tnusical element iu our langnaoe^, as we shall prove. We 
sec by tiic example of Ck ero—allhougli the Latin language was, in this 
respect, but a faint rcseinhldiito of the Gieck—how diffi rent it was willi 
ihe ancient?, in whose languages the accent h ul litlle (as in the Latin) 
01 no couiifAioM (ai m the Ojcck) with the ptuiudy, wliith, with us, is 
only founded cm yiteia. 
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bcH'anse it was equull}’ iiiipossibli;. In the cl/amatic dialogue^ 
wliieU \YC have compared to the recitative, the poetical inodnla- 
tion, though still superior in iiidueiiee, approached nearer to the 
dclivei; of prose. The etlicacy, therefore, cither of accent or of 
quantity, never entirely ceased to operate on the pronunciation j 
no moic tliaii in general these laws themselves ; hut in the great¬ 
est variety of chuiigc*an(i gradation, now the one, now the other 
element was prevalent, according as speech had the prcfeience, 
to express ideas or to represent feelings. As to the mode, by 
wiiich the Greeks united accent v\iili quantity in pronunciation, 
we think it is ca^y to be coinprehended : wo have attempted to 
illustrate it by the musical scheme proposed by Mr. Matlhi^e, 

We now return to the licatisc of Mr, Gbtlhng. Accent, 
according to its natural dcstii^ition, is to point onC the most im¬ 
portant element of a notion : it has a logical dignity. Mr, G. 
considers the accent^ fiist in primitive and then in derivative 
languages. Jn the main, we pcrfectly'agree with him. ^J'he 
essential charack'r ot an} |)iiniUive language consists in its pe¬ 
culiar roots, out of whici), by the laws ot iuHexioii, composition, 
and derivation, the bod) of llie wliole language was formed. 
'J'iie ladical s\llables contain, consequently, the piimary pait of 

the notion, whicli, by mllexion, derivation, and composition, 
was only uiodilied; die radical s} liable receives, accordingly, 
the accent; that is, H is pioriouiu ed with a lelativc energy (acute 
t'levalioii) of the voice, Mr. Gdulmg says \ery judiciously; 

A primitive language b('Cimies live andvipeakuig to the iiiteinal 
mind, by tins alone, that it distinctly discrimmates that radical 
syllable, which c\hibils du; leading (and original) part of the 
notion, from those syllables which were added to it, when the 
language larlhei devclojied itbcli fioin the ceiitic of its roots.’* 
Besides this law of accciiluatioii, there is a second foi primitive 
languages. Arf soon as a syllable does not so much serve to 
luodd'y m general the ludical notion, ^is radu'r to determine (limit) 
or alter it so by an additional maik, (liut the limited notion is to 
die ladical iiuUou, as llie species to the genus, or the contiary. 
the accent is, Scctndmg to a correct logical proceeding (for the 
limilmg syllable iid^ uts die leading mnion, because the oiigiiial 
iiolioii IS not sim|)l\ inudified, but essentially altered) assigned to 
the iiiniUijg syliabh 


Juilirely diileriiit is the law' which regulates the accentuation 
of (lerivaled languages. Derivaled languages are those, the fun¬ 
damental form of which a nation has bon owed from another 
people, cither by subjection, degtiiciaiy, or some olhei leason ; 
tbe peculidiify of such Jangiiages, cuascquenily,^iocs not dwell 
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in tlieir roots (raifcal syllables). derivative languages/' says 
Mr. G.^ **the roots are no farther endowed with that intuitive 
and eTTpressive character (capacity) of life^ which they bore to 
the original people, who had created them as the centre of their 
language, and from whom they are borrowed^'' For the cha¬ 
racteristic part of derivated language consists in those modifi¬ 
cations^ by which a primitive language was converted into a de¬ 
rivative one; and as these modifications are chiefly incident to 
the final formations of the w'ords, Mr. G. says, justly^, ** on this 
circumstance, the tendency of mo#t modern languages to place 
the accent on the last additional syllables (or better: the cha¬ 
racteristic final-formations of the W'ords) is to be accounted for ; 
for these formations are the very property of such languages.” 
Now this proceeding is, unquestior^i^bly, an absolute anomaly of 
accent; it has no longer any logical attribution, any reference to 
meaning and idea, and, yvhat necessarily follows, any reference to 
tlie organic developenient of the language ; it points only at the 

external mechanical formation of the words. As a model of 
such an accentuation, Mr. G. sets up the I’rench language. The 
Frenchman always lavs the stress on the final svllables, by which 
the w^ords were galliciseti— vnil Iwnrute consmptio;i (the Roman 
pronounced rightly coNScnpfio) dcplot/ir ; for when he places a 
mark on the first sylh^ble of dt'ploj/er, tWis is no accent: he tiirows 
the accent on the last syllable, and pronounces dep/ot/cr ; that 
mark is only to prevent the syllabic dc from being altogether 
swallowed up. As a ihodel for the true accentualion, Mr. O. 
sets up the German language, and cNemphilcs his rules w'ith 
words from this language, in this assertion, no one, we think, 

who knows the internal organisation of language, will find fault 
with him/ 


’ All Gerinan scholars are ut^rred on this point. We cannot omit 
noticing, in this respect, Mr. Nolnleu’i, Grammar, We do not mean to 
detract from the merit of lids work in other respects ; but the chapter 
on accent and prosody—two cs'^fntial points m the system of the Ger¬ 
man language—are entirely erroneous. His system of German accen¬ 
tuation IS an absolute mistake of the simple, clear, and firm principles, 
which preside over this language throughout, lie has likewise absolutely 
failed in his criticism on the system vi Moritz, This system is, in the 

main, derived from the nature of the German language, and forms, un¬ 
questionably, the foundation tor German prosody. The fault of this 
system does not lie in its principles, but in the want of due regard for 
ocher circumstances, which should equally be taken into account as 
modiiying those principles. 


NOTICE OF 

Gesenius’s HEBREW LEXICON to the Books 
of the Old Testament^ including the Geographical 
names and * Chaldaic words in Ezra and Daniel. 
Translated into^ English from the German.^ by Chris¬ 
topher Leo, formerly Teacher of German and 
ITehreiv in the UnirersHy of Cambridge, late Profes¬ 
sor of Gci nian at ihe%Royal Military College, Bag- 

shot, S^c, Part 1. For Trenttel and AVurtz, 
London: Pr.^l.is. 


Mu . Gesenius, author of some valuable grammatical works 
in Hebrew, in the conviction that the many defects, wliicli 
clisl'ignie most Hebrew J^exieoiis, ami render many of them 
unable to give any‘^atislacUon, proceed fiom the circum¬ 
stance, that they aie niercly recoiiiposilions of older wwks, 
tiansiiiitliug llic same imperfections from one generation to 



imolhtr, determined to resume a comprehensive iiupiiry of all 
lho«e objects, on the collect and precise statement of which, a 
piogress in tins dcpaitmvnt of literature jnmcipally depends. 
After a scries of prepaiatbiy labors, and four years and a half 
exclusively devoted to those inquiries, he picsented, in 1810, 
the literary world with the lesnlt of his tjiideavors, and met with 
nnanimoiis approbation. The im]>rovemciits on the works of 
his predteessors aic chietiy the folhuving: 

1, j\li. G. studied, nioie than has been done by his prede- 
ce«i*^ors, to asceitain the [iccnliar pliraseology of the Hebrew, 
as founded on its own de.tmct dialect, and to place it in a pro¬ 
per point of vieU', wilh relation to the peculiar phraseology of 
the cognate Semitic dialects. 

2. He has departed from the arrangement of former Hebrew 
Lexicons, and here, for the first time, preferred an entirely al¬ 
phabetical to an etymological order. Tins circumstance alone, 
as the translator justly remarks, will entitle this work to sur¬ 
pass all preceding works for facility of application. However, 
as the etymology forms an essential pait in the explanation of 
Hebrew words, the author has combined this considerutioii 
M'ith the former, and those deiivalives which cannot immediately 
follow their piiniilivc words (from being out of llie alphabeti¬ 
cal oitici) arc addtd to liic end id' each root, and afterwards 

again inserted in their proper parauraph.^, and l^ll} e\pianu^l. 
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3. Mr. G. ciuWavnrcd to develope and illii'draCo tlic various 

significations of each word in the most natural order as they 
may have formed thcinstdvcs; and to give the most complete 
collection and classification of the phrases and idioms formed 
by a word. The defects, under which ourLjexicons labored, 
111 both these respects, reduced them to tlie rank of mere voca¬ 
bularies. In the latter respect, Ekhhorn ifideed luid long since 
made some valuable observations, (in Alg. IVibl. der bibl. Lit¬ 
ter. vol. iv, and his edition of but these observativ)ns 

were detached and of small compass, Jn the former lespect, 

particular attention uas paid by Mr. (i. to the exhibition ol 
the various connexions, in which a verb occurs with the parti¬ 
cles. This subject is the more inipoitant, as the ve)ha compa^- 
dta in the Latin, Greek, and Gt^rmnn languages, aic for llic 
most part expressed by this mode of constniclion in the He¬ 
brew. Mr. Luo has remarked the resemblance of the iMigli’^h 
and ficbrew idioms in 'this point; hence arises tlic capacity <>f 
the English to express the identical meaning of the liebrew 
word or phrase, in many instances, with an accuracy, of wliich 
ihc German is not capable. 

4. Mr. G. endeavors to li\ bv more exact boundaries than 
have hitherto been assigned, the province of lexicography in re¬ 
lation to the often adjacent provinces of grammar, criticism, 
and interpretation, in order to prevent llie lexicographer from 
deviating into foreign deparirneiUs. In tlw’se respects, there 
was now too much, now too little done. With regard to the 
gramniaj', for instance, Mr* G. observes rightly, that Simoniti, 
though overloaded with a confused crowd of cxegeticul and 
grammatical remarks, yet was insiiflicient in essential points; 
for according to accurate principles, adds Mr. G., the dictiona¬ 
ry must not only indicate all the forms, v\'hich do nol arise from 
the most simple paradigms, but those also, of which a double 
fotm for a conjugation, a tense, a number, &c*canbc imagined. 
With equal precision, he draws the line between lexicography 
and ciiiicism and interpretation. 

5. llie author takes, more than has been hitficito done, the 
peculiarities of certain classes of writers into a just consideration. 
Tins was tlic more necessary, as nr)t only, like in all other lan¬ 
guages, the poetic style in Hebicw strives to remove itself 

from the common prose, by peculiar inflexions, forms, &c. &c. 
but a multitude of woids uUo, iii Hebrew, arc exclusively pecu¬ 
liar to poetry. 

6. Particularly valuable is the part wlndi respects Oriental^ 
iniquity, The author lias not conunteil hiinself with mere 
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truiislations ; but he has designated the thing^by brief dcscrip- 
tionSy and dispelled* by this method^ a multitude of iniscoiicep- 
ticMis and obbcurilies^ vihicli disligurc the comiiioii Lexicotis. In 
this manner also the geogruphicai names arc iiilroduced. The 
proper names of persons Mr. G. thought equally qualified to 
be introduced ; but he threw them into an appendix to the 
second volume. My. Leo more conveniently inserted them al¬ 
phabetically. 

7 . Mr. G. has used all the celebrated works in this depart- 
nuMit, and, by his citations, makes the beginner acquainted 
vi'ith the treasures of biblical and antiquarian learning. Among 
the auxiliaries of the biblical plulologer, the classical works, 
JSocharti Ilicrozoicon, Ccisii Hicrobotanicon, also Bratiii, N. 
VV, Schroeder and others, art^’reqiiently cited, though, of course, 
often only the results of ilicif investigations could be given. Of 
the older interpreters, Mr. G. has particularly used the writ¬ 
ings of Alh. Sfliiilteiis, N. W. Schroeiihr, J. H. and Ghr. J 5 . 

Michaelis ; among the moderns, the cxcgelical writings of Jlo- 
senmiiller, Vater’s Commentary on the l^entalciicli, Bcrthold 
on Gaiiiol, and Augustins and dc Wette’s translation of the 
books of the Gld Testaineiii. 

The translator has spared no pains to do justice to this valua¬ 
ble work ; he has every where verified the citations with the 
passages referred to, and fliercby been enabled to correct the 
errors which had crept into the original. By this, as also by 
such additions as appeared to him to b« necessary, and by in¬ 
corporating the additions made in the author’s abridgment of the 
work for schools, he has even esseiUtully improved the work. 

As the translator is assisted by the liberality of the Syndics 
of the Cambridge Univeisilv, he is enabled to prosecute a work 
of such utility, and to offer it to Lite public at such a moderate 
jirice. The second volume, w'c understand, is proceeding, and 
will appear w'ith as little delay as possible, as the whole is com¬ 
pleted 111 manuscript. 



NOTICE OF 

EPIGRAJi^MATA e purioribus GRJECJE AN- 
THOLOG EEfontibus hausit; annotationibus Jacob- 
sii, De Bosch, et aliorum imtruxit ; suas subinde 
Notulas ei Tabulam Scriptoruvi Chronologicam ad~ 
Jnm'ft Joannes Edwards, vi, ilf. Londini: ini- 
ponsis G. B. Whittaker. 1}325. ' 


Here is a very excellent addition to the Greek literature of nnr 
schools and colleges: a commodious volume, conlainiiig S08 
pieces, selected with great taste and jtidgmcnt from the latest 
publications of the Anthologia by Jacobs- 

Mr, Edwards gives the folla\vi)lg account of the plan \\hlch 
he followed in making his selection, p. 


i&:ltur Kpijrrariirna^a polissinium delepci« ahqiiod act iu)ni)<c 
iixij'cs acoomniodiitiini egregio priwincrctif; <jn;v Mcciili mores depinge- 
rrnt; qn:e versarcntiir in luuljantlis ailiitm openhns, ve! iti rdiicaiKl.'i cc- 
Icbcrrirnoiuin ^ironinuiionioiia : <]Urr dc'uiqiie qiiojux Is animi aMocluin, 
pictalc-in ciga clcos, atnorrni, irihlUitim, tiilarilutrm nilidc rflingciout. 
Pbira aliqiiotit s ojiisdc m uiginiic'iiti i^pigiatiiriiatii (piurti lire; 

inufilem‘c iiigrntuni furc' indieatcm,di^cj.sa lioiiiinnm in i‘ad<‘ni 

rc exnjtianda comparan*. .sc'iiurnm pociarum cairnnui ah his pagi- 
iiis non ahtogavrrini, id niihi vitio datiirn iii rh );iT(*oi tlhid etjjm iti 
pniniheialK>ra\i,neinlt'gra^ AiiUiologia‘\lcsidei’Himniuns sentnetur ; el 
sane cliaiiiintci sciitnes nuil*a IcpidcAH >enusIo dirtr!, mnna cannina 
veri adretiis ]dena iinruiie licet. \cc c/nidt ri in .scligrndo riimistiis- 
Icjii c g] Aliilla me cfK /itcor c ainuna, cjn.i* licot 

ab auiiqui tcnijtoiis scnoia simpio itafe lnng<< ahsiiii, el cnhioiibus 
ijoNhrf* adntis aiiinii.s niitnmc salisCru iaiit, hilusitis tatio'x cd sui 

Secnili vestigia sibi impicssa imiint' iiiis aiitLin siihhtlis. tulin.s id ge¬ 
nus G rax-gp potucos sj»e<*i;tK'ii, quod j>rceriput' \o!u), Im: libvlhis vi\ 
crat prrchitnrus. 

work was undertaken at the advice.of his friend and 
neighbour Dr- T^T'dlby: to that eminent scliolar and kind-hearted 
man it is accoiilingjy inscribed. 


Hovtissiiuo Viro !Ldvardo Mattby, S.T.P. SS.R. et A. ft. riijiis 
hortalu susceptum ct cuu.silio adjiitum cst, hoc qus.leeimqtic opus in 
docunientuiTi giali aninii ct snniimB vctieralionis l).J).l3. Joannes 
iMlwards. 


The annotations, taken from Jacobs^ De JJoir//, and others, 
often presented in a neat abridgment, aic sufHcient to explain 
without overloading the subject; while the xo/rr/^'(as he mo¬ 
destly calls them) of the Editor himself, without any pirteiisioii, 
afford constant proofs of his talents as a scholar, in useful refe¬ 
rence, and elegant ilhisiraliom 



Variou^s renderings of Passages in the Neio Testament^ 
by several nfdhe most distinguished English trans¬ 
lators. 


MA'crrii, I. 1. The lineage of Jesus Christ, son of David, son 
Abraham, Campbell* * 

A table of the birth of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abriiham, Newcoine, Improved Version. 

A history of the life of Jesus the Christ, a sou of David, a son of 
Abraham. Wakefield. 

19. Upon this Joseph her husband, being a righteous man, but 
not willing to expose her to shame, determined with himself to 
divorce her privately. Wakef. * 

22. In all this what the Lord had spoken by the prophet was 
verified. Camp. 

II. 2. Where is the new-born King of the Jews? for we have 
scett his star in the cast country, and are come to do him homage. 
Camp. 

Where is this infant King of the Jews ? for we have seen hU star 
use, and are come to pay himdiomage, Wakef.* 

III. 11. lie will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. Wukef. 
15. Suffer me now, for so it becometh us to perform every 

ligldeous ordinance. Wukef. * 


V, 3. Happy the poor who repine not. Camp, 

IS. Be ye the salt of the earth. Waltef. 

29. if thy right eye cause thee to oflend. New. 1. V. 

If thy right eye ensnare thee. Camp. 

37. For whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one, 
Wakef. Dodd. 


47, What good will yc gain from this ? Wakef. 

VI. 1. Take heed that ye perform not your religious duties be¬ 
fore men. Camp. Dodd. 

Take care of ysur righteous deeds not to perform them l>erore 
men. Wakef. 

Take heed that ye do not your acts of righteousness before men. 
New. L V, 


7. And in prayer talk not at random. Camp. 

But when ye pray use not many words. New.—idle words, I. V. 
13, For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever: omitted New. and I- V, Inclo^d in hracketi 
Camp, 

27. And which of you with all his anxiety can j^idd a4&ingle» 
cubit to his life ? Wakef. * 
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Which of you by his anxiety can prolong his life one hour 7 
Camp* 

Which of you can by all his anxiety add to his age one cubit? 
Dodd. 

34* For the morrow will have trouble of itSiOwn. Wakef. 

VII. 6, Give not that food which is lioly to dogs. New, I. V, 

Give not the sacrifice to dogs. Wakef.* 

28. And when Jesus had finished these words, the multitudes 
were astonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. 

And when Jesus had ended this discourse, the people were as¬ 
tonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. 

The people were amazed at his teaching. New. 1. V. 

VIII. 17. Thus verifying the saying of the prophet Isaiah ; 

* He hath himself carried off our infirmities, and borne our dis¬ 

tresses.’ Camp. V 

So that It was fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet Isaiah, 
saying; * lie took aw^iy our infirmities, and removed our diseases.' 
New. I. V. 

So as to fulfil the word of Esaiah the prophet, saying; ^ He 
took up our infirmities, and bare away our sicknesses.' Wakef. 

IX. 16, Nobody raendelh an old garment with undressed cloth. 

Camp. 

Now no man piittcth a piece of unwrought cloth upon an old 

garment. New. I. V. 

X. 15. — in a clay of punishmenl. Wakef. 

17. But beware of these men, Wakef. 


42. And, whosoever shall give to one of these lowly disciples a 
cup, &c. Wakef. 

XI. 3. Thou art he, that is to come ; cau wc look for another ? 

Wakef. 

6. And-happy is he, to whom I shall not prove a stumbling, 
block. Camp. 

And happy is he who shall not stumble at me. Wakef. 

And happy is he whosoever shall not ofifeud because of me. 
New. I. V. ‘ 


23. And thou, Capernaum, which hast been exalted to heaven, 
shall be brought down to Hades. Camp.—the grave. New* I. V, 

Wakef. 

XTI. 4. How he entered the tabernacle of God, and ate the 
loaves of the presence. Camp. 

6. But I say unto you, that sumetliing greater than the temple 
is here, Wakef. 

Now I affirm, that something greater than the temple is here. 
Camp. 

7, I love mercy better than a sacrifice. Wakef. 

I require humanity, and not sacrifice. Camp. 

’ I desjlre pVy, and not sacrifice. New. I. V, 



variomly rendered. 
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18- — aud he shall give laws to the nations. Camp. 

— and he shall publish his law^ &c- New, 1, V, 

20, —whilst he is bringing righteousness unto victory. Wakef. 

— until he send forth his cause to victory. New. I. V, 

— till he rendci his laws victorious. Camp* 

21. And jn his name will the Gentiles hope, Wakef. New. I. V. 
36. — in a day of punishment. Wakef. 

— in a day of judgment. I. V, 

XIII. 12. For whosoever hath much, to him will be given in 
abundance ; and from him that hath little will be taken even what 

he hath. Wakof. New. I. V. 


49. So shall it bu at the conclusion of this stale. Camp. 

Thus will it be at the conclusion of this age. Wakef.—of the 
I. V. 

56. Ills sisters also, are thcjty not all of our opinion? Wakef. 

Do not all his &!slers live amongst us ? Camp. 

XIV. 2. And therefore these powers arg active in him. Wakef. 
IV,]. Those in the bark came and prostrated themselves before 

him, saying, 7’hou art assuredly a Son of God. Camp. 

Then those that were in the ship came and did him obeisance, 
saying. Truly thou art a Son of God. I. V. 

Then tliry who were in the vessel came and fell down before 
him, savioir. Truly thou art a Son of God. Wakef. 

XV. :h Why dove also set aside the commandment of God for 

4 V P ^ 

\our Irauition ^ Wakef. * 


5. 1 drvote wliatevcr of mine shall profit thee. Camp. 

I'hat U an ofi'eriug to God ; by wluch I might have [»rofited thee 
Wakef. 


14. Regard them not ; they arc blind, drr. 1. V, New. 
fiive them up: they are blind, &c, Wakef, 

19. For out of flic heart come wicked reasonings. Wakef. 
l‘Or out of die heart proceed malicious contrivances. Camp. 

XVI. Yr hypocrites, can ye judge from the face of the sky, 

and not from the sigrib of this season ? W'akef, 
liS, Thou urt named Rock. Camp. 

'fhou art Peter, rvhich is by interpretatiov a rock, I. V. New. 
Thou ait Iritlif numed Peter. \Vakef. 

22. Tlien Peter took him up, and rebuked him. Wakef. 

Then Peter took him aside, &c. I. V, New. 

2'], Gel thee hence, adversary, thou art an obstacle in my way. 
Camp. 

28. The Son of man coming to his kingdom. Wakef. 

The Son of man enter upon his reign. Camp. 

XVJI. 2. His garments became bright as snow- W^akef. 

11. To consummate the whole, Elijah indeed must come first. 

Camp. 

20, liocause of your want of faith. Wakef. • * • 
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24« Doth notVour teacher pay the didrachma? Camp. 

Doth not your master pay the half shekel? I. V, New. 

XVlIl, 3. Unless ye be changed. I. V. New. in marg* Camp, 
Unless ye turn. New. Wakef. 

6. Whosoever shall Icad into sin one of these lowly disciples, 
who believe in me. Wakef. 

7. Woe unto the world because of anare^: snares indeed there 
must be : nevertheless woe to the ensnarer. Camp. 

Alas! for the world, because of temptations, &c. Wakef. 

Alas! for the world, from causer i>f offending, &c. 1. V. New. 
17. Acquaint the congregation with it. Camp. 

Tell it to the congregation. I. V. New. in marg. 

26. The servant therefore fell down on his knees before him. 
Wakef. 

Then the servant, throwing himsVlf prostrate before his master. 
Camp. 

The servant therefore down, and did him obeisance. I. V. 
New. 

34, And his enraged master gave him up to the gaolers. 
Wakef. 

And his master was angry, and delivered him over to the gao¬ 
lers. I. V. New. 

XIX. 3. Is it lawful for a man to divorce his wife for any fiiult ? 
Wakef. 

12. Whoso is ablfe to endure it, let*him endure it. Wakef, 

Let him act this part who can act it. Camp. 

14. For of those whq resemble them is the kingdom of heaven. 
Wakef. ^ 

17. Why askest thou me concerning good ? 1. V, New. in marg. 
But, as thou wishes! to go into life. Wnkef. 

21. As thau wishes! to be perfect. Wakef, 

25. What rich man then can be saved ? Wakef. 

XX. 20. Prostrating herself. Camp* 

Doing Atm obeisance. I. V, New. 

Falling down before him, Wakef. 

28. Even as the Son of man came not to be waited upon, but 
to wait on others, &c. Wakef. 

XXL 3. The master hath need of them. Wakef. I. V. New. 
The master wanleth them. Camp. 

S. Then the greater part of the multitude, &Cm Wakef. 

Now the greater part spread, &c. Camp, 

29. Yet afterwards changed hu mind. Wakef. New. I. V. 

32. For John came to you, who profess to walk in righteous¬ 
ness. Wakef. 

.For John came to you in the way of sanctity. Camp. 

^36. Again he sent other servants more respectable. Camp, 
mole bonburable. Wakef, 
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XXII. 9. Go ye therefore into the cross roads. Wakef.—the 
branches of the ways. I. V. New. 

23. Sadducees—who say that there is no future life. Camp. 

34. Now when the Pliansees heard that he had silenced the 
Sadducees, they canne together for the same purpose as the Saddu- 
cees» Wakef. 1. V. ^ 

— they were gathered together in the same place. New. 

43. Why then doth David by the Spirit call him Lord? Wakef. 
How then, &c. New. I. V. 

How then doth David, speaking by inspiration, &c. Camp. 

XXIII. 24. Blind guides ! who strain your liquor, to avoid 

swallowing a gnat. Camp. 

Who strain off. New. in marg. Who strain out a gnat, Wakef. 
New. I. V. » 

36. Verily 1 say unto you,*AIl this blood will come upon this 
very generation, W^akef. 

Verily 1 say unto you, All shall be charged upon this generation. 
Camp. 

38. Behold! this temple will be left unto you desolate. Wakef. 
Quickly shall your habitation be transformed into a desert. 
Camp. 

Behold your habitation shall be left by you desolate. I. V. 

New, 

XXIV. 2. Do ye gaze on ^11 these things ? ^Wakef. 

3. Tell us when these things will be; and what will be the sign 

of thy coming, and of the end of the age. Wakef. 1. V: New.— 

of the conclusion of this state. Camp. * 

112. The love of many of my disciples will become cold. Wakef. 
20. And pray that your flight be not in rainy weather, nor in a 
sabbatical year. Wakef. 

33- Know ye that the Son of man is near. New. I. V. 

Know that he is near. Camp. 

Know when ye all these things that he is nigh. Wakef. 

61. His portion with the perfidious. Camp. I. V.—the ungod¬ 

ly. Wakef. 

XXV. 14. For the Son of man is like one, &c. Camp. 

26. Malignant and slothful servant. Gamp. 

29. For to every one that hatli mtecA, to him shall be given, 
and he shall abound. I. V. New. 

For to every one who hath much^ abundance will be given. 
Wakef. 

From him who hath little. Wakef. I. V, New. 

45. Inasmuch as ye refused it to one of the least of these, ye 
refused it to me. Wakef. 

XXVI. 12. For it is to embalm me that she hath poured (his 

balsam on my body. Camp. ^ ^ 

For she shed this ointment on my body to embalm nn;. Wakef. 
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For in that she hath poured this ointment on my body, she hath 
done it for my embalming. 1. V. New. 

25, Rabbi, is it 1 ? Jesus answered. It is. Camp. 

Master, is it 1 ? Jesus saith unto him, Thou bust said iruljf* 
New. I. V. 

Master, is it I ? He saith unto him, It is. ^ Wakef. 

26. Jesus took ttie loaf. Wakef. Camp. 

And after blessing God. Wakef. 

28. When he had given thanks to God. Wakef. 

XXVI, 30, And after the hymn,* Camp. When they had used 
a hymn. New. When they had recited a hymn. I. V. And after 
a hymn. Wakef. 

36. Till I have been to pray yonder. Wakef. 

41. Watch and pray that yc conie not into such a trial. Wakef. 

42. Oh my Father, if there be rib exemption for me; if I must 
drink this cup. Camp. 

If tins cup cannot be removed from me, and I must drink it. 
Wakef.—but I must, &c. New. 

45. Are ye still asleep, giving yourselves to rest ? Wakef. 

74. Then he began to wish curses upon himself, and to swear. 
Wakef. 

XXVIL 5. He went away and strangled liimself. Camp. 

And after his departure he was choked with anguish. Wakef. 

40. As thou art a Son of God, W^^kef. 

XXVIII. 6. He bath been raised. Wakef. 

19. Go ye and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into the name, &c. Nefv. I, V. 

20, I am with you always to the end of the age. New. I. V. — 
to the conclusion of the age; Wakef.—to the conclusion of this 
state. Camp. 


PREMIERE INSCRIPTION du Voyage de 
Fb. Cailliou a FOasis de Tltebes, 


Possidoniiis Strat^ge, 

tf^Al mis sous VOS yeux les copies tant de la Ictlre qui m’a 
6te ^ci'ite par le Seigneur Pr6fet que du decret qui Tacconi- 
pagnait; alin qu*en ayaiitpris comiaissance vous vous y confor- 
itiassiez, etquon ne se permit rien dc coutrairo aux dispositions 
nui y soat coiKenues. 
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** Ncuvi^me aan^e du r^gne de Tibere-Claudt^ C^sar Auguste, 
l*-mpcreur, 7® jour de Mechir, Cnaeus Lucilius Cnpiton 4 
Possidonius, Siral^ge de I'Oasis de Thebes: 

J^ai redige un d6crct sur Tabus que se permettent des mill- 
taires en marche/que je vous envoie; et je veux qu'il soit port6 
a la coniiaissance de^la nation en general et des individus en 
particulier, par line publication tant dans la ville xn^tropolitaine 
de chaque Nome que dans chaque Bourg. Vous aurez soin, en 
consequence, de le faire exposer en caract^res clairs et ostensi- 
bles, ahn que ines reglemcns A ce sujet ne puissent elre oublies 
de qui que ce soit —Cnaeus Luciiius Capitoii dit: 

“ J^ai appris depuis longtems que des depenses ill^gales et 
motivees sur de faux pr^textes avaieiit lieu de la part de per- 
sonnes en place, qui abu&en* de leur autorit6, dans un esprit de 
rapine ct d’audace; et recemnieiit encore il m*a ele rendu compte 
que dans la jurisdiction de Neut principajement des frais ont el6 
pories en d^pense par TefFet des chicanes de ceux qui 4tant en 
marche ont exige, comnie foumitures de consommatioii et de 
passage, des objets qui iTcn font et n’en peuvent faire partie, et 
aiissi au sujet des transports. CVst pourquoi je defends a tout 

soldat, cavalier, courrier de d^peches, centurion ou tribun, tra- 
versant les Nomes pour se rendre a leur destination, de rien 
prendre, ni d’exiger des nit»}ens de transport, s’ils n’ont pas des 
Inquisitions delivrecs par inui, et que ces niemes hommes re¬ 
solvent plus que le logement seulenient quand ils sont en marche, 
et qu'ils n’exigent pas d’autres objets de fourniture que ce qui a 
fete regie par Maxiine. S’ll arrive que quelqu’un ait reelleinent 
donne ou port^ eu compte, comme I’ayant donn6 ct qu^il le rfe- 
partisse sur la communaute, ce qu’il ne lui etait pas permis de 

requerir, je Timposcrai au dfecupic de ce dont il aura grevfe le 
Nome. 

Que les inspecteurs de I'Empereur, les inspecteurs de bourgs 
et de villages qui sont rcpaiidus dans chaque Nome, vferifient 
tout ce qui se dfepeuse pour le Nome; cl si quelque perception 
illcgale ou toutc autre injustice se dfecouvre, quails Tetfacent des 
roles, et que les percepteurs paient soixante deniers outre la 
restitution. Quant a ceux qui auront apurc des coniptes dans 
les districts de la Thebaide, qu’ils adressent a Basilide, aflfrancln 
de TEnipereur, le r^suitat de leur verification ainsi que les per¬ 
cepteurs eux-mfemes; et si quelque chose a ct6 faussement 
comptfe ou injustement prelcve, je le reglerai aussi bien que si 
Ton se fbt adressfe d nioi directemeiit.’’ 

( 1 ) TJQcrstiwvidg (TTpuTTiyis. 

T^S vno K^plou *IIysfj.6yos autf* tco 
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insomayiuhejf flrgolrTa[yftari] ra avrlyqn^a ufih uvoTeracy^a ha el- 
Sofrfj airdig ofcjovo^Ts xa) ftijSiv U3r?vayTiDv roif 7rpoo’[Ta^fl8i(r* toX- 
jxaTAi]. 

jyarou Tt^ep/ou KXauStou Kal^apos J^e^otoroS 

«• ft 

Msp^elp Z. (2) [r'vaioff AovkIKios KaTi!]rtov Ilocreiicovlep cT^aTijyw 
’Oa<xeu)$ [0>]|3a*8o^]. * 

['Tirep] T^f 7rope[vofievcav xa]xoEfliijxo(ruvijf [8i]aTay]ti.a [to8p 
eypa\(ra oj 7tip4^a$ [0*01] SouXoftai oX[w] eSvsi [xai iS/a Siacra- 
$^vai h^re Tp 3/>3TpoxoX5i tou A^oftoS xai xaS’ l[xa<rTijv ttoXiV" wcts 
8ei <re airjo Tfpoflsivai (rac^ao*! xal svir^fioi^ [ygapt/xatri xaraJijXov ivJa 
/ iijSevf' ifJLvrifA^ov^Tai ra wtt iftoD [(TTaSevTaJ. 

(2) Tvaio^ [^l]oy[xi]Xioj Kaxitwv Xeysr 

Kal 9raXaj jttsv ^xoucy Tivaj Sax-avA^ aSiXoyj xa* x’apaXoyij[(ra](raf 
OTTO riv TrXsoirtjXTU®^ xai avaiSij rotig e^ovirlau^ uvo^goopt^sveov yi- 
veO’Seni, xai vDv 8e h rp tcov Kiouru>v^ pLaXiCTot gyvcov vvoSstru on 
ava^itrxeroti ri, StetStxu^tiroav^ aSswf twv Itti rai^ llopsioii^^ m% y^O" 
xe/|xevA® elj Sawava^ xai fev/a^ auTcov t« /x^rs ovra (li^TS o^slXovra 
elvoti* ofioloog 8; xai ayyapsicuv (3) ovdfiexn. xiio xsXfJcu rou; 810- 
8eyovTa5 8ia twv vojttwv (TTgarioiTac xai iTr^reif xa# trraTopotg (4) xal 
exarovrapj^as'^ xai XiXiap^oyj (j) xai Tou; avSpSirouc aTravraj fb>;8£V 
Xaft^aveiVy |xt)8e ayyapgyeiv (M) si ju-ij rivg? ifia. SirXcojCtaTa (.'j) ^outrr 
xai TOVTovg 8s (TTeyi) /xovov Se^^saflai (f>),Tayf Siegp^o^svouj' uttoxsi/as- 
vov Ts ftrihtva ju-ig8sv •fTparrstv sfw twv vko Ma^lfLOv cTaSsvTWV. eav Be 
Tif 8tti, ^ ciff SffSojM-svov XoyiV)jTai, xai sltr^rpajj Sijjxotr/a* toutov to 
B sxa^rXoyv lyw £X?rpa^w,( oy auro^ ETrpa^e tov A^o/jlov. xai tw /x>]vu- 
<ravTi TO TBTpawXairiov Swerw ex r^g toO xaraxpiSevrog ouaiag^ *0[pa- 
rwo"av /3]a0'jAixoi ypapt^pkarilg xai xt>i\Loypa}^y.ard\g xai T09roypaft[jx«- 

Ttfif o7] eitri xaTa A’bjtt^v Travra oira Saffavirai lx toD Ab/xoD* gT ri 8* 
ag* a^ro[ff]expaXTai TOpaXoywj ^ aXXo xav aypape[/]o'flw aSixov* o[I 
cxXoyiorat Xj ef^xovTa ex'iSoTOirav. Oi 8’ Itti r^g t^)^/3a^8off^ Biore- 
TpavcoxoTff5 Tfli Aoyi(rTr^pia> xai irpig ^ayiMiSijv (7 ) tov KaiVagog 
UTtiKeChpQv Ta ex Tov XoyiTTijgiou xal tov^ exXoyiOTaf irsp^xirootraVn 
''Of Ti av9 9rapa to Sixaiov XsXoyev/tevov ^ TFinpayp^ivov rouro Sioj- 

$w0o^af OfjLOtco^m ^ 

(1) Uoo'iSfiovio^ La gravure pi6sente ce nom 6crit fie la sorte, 
riiais ^ la huhienie ligne on lii IIcia-EiBcovio^, qui est la veritable 
orthographe de ce nom form£ de I/oo-giSwv* 


’ MnOATlAMlArONHTAl^MHAENI AM^HMONHTAI 

• TOOTwAlC—eBOTCIAIO. 3 AIPOTaAI—N€Orr»N. 

♦ AIAAPCAZONTmN AlAAlKAZONTtfN. * XPCAlC—tlOPeiAIC. 

« KOIAA€NA—K€IMeNA. ^ CKATOATXXAC-€ItA’rONTAPXAC. 

» i5,lAI€rfiVVC«OfeA^AIAT€TPANft«OTer. 9 0€AN--0.TIAN. 
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(2) TVocTo; ^oux/Xio$ Ka'nlrwv. La premiere ligne de lu lettre 
n’a conserve que la derni^re syllabe dc KATthmif ; mais comme 
celle du decret fournit la plus grande partie des trois noms^ je 
vais rendre compte des motifs dc ma restitution. On lit dans 
la gravure FMAlbS- Ce prenom ne peut etre que FNAIOX* 

KAUITHN est 6galdmeiit bien 6crit. 11 reste done le notn in- 

termcdiaiie, ou de fainille, d determiner. La gravure ofFre une 
lacune dans le milieu, OT... AlOS ; ce qui a donn6 'A M. Le- 
troniie Tidee de lire OTEPFIAIO^^ Je crois comme lui que la 

iin ne doit pas tUre autre que J/OX que I’Or doit etre respecte: 
mais ayant remarque daiis la copie du voyageitr Anglois Edmon- 
stoiie, publiee A Londres. on IB2‘2, JouXio^, j’ai suppose qu’il 
avail apperyu uue lettre eH'ucct^ an coiiuneucexneut dc ce num; et 
conipurant cela avec les noiiis des coiitetnporains transmis par 
riiisloire, et ajant le surnom de CapUon, j’ai lrouv6 dans Tacite, 
livre IV. des Annales, chapitre Id, Ic passage suivant; Apud 
patres tunc cuncta tractabantur, adco ut procurator Asia^ LucU 
bus Capito, accuaante provincia, causuni dixerit, inngna cum as* 
severationc principis, ‘non sc jus, msi in servitla ct pccunias fu- 
inihares dedissc: quod si vim Prsetoris usuipassct muuibusque 
niilitum usus foret, spreta in eo mandata sua: audirent socios.^ 
I ta reus, cogiiito negolio, da^mnatur.” Ce nieinc r6cit se retrouve, 
avec quel(|iies changemens, Hans Dion Cassius, hvre LVii, § 23: 
Tov KolhItovol tov t^v ‘A(rloLV hiTgQ‘jrsu(rotvTU eg to (ri/vsSgiov lor^y^ye, 
xai iyxaK^a'ag uutm on mfUTioiTaig e^pij^ro, xal oiKKoc Tivi cif 
xal e^6«)v sirpu^sv e^uyaSsuersv- La difference de ces deux 

versions consiste en ce que, d’apfes Tacite eVst le s6nal seiil 

qui coudanma; dans Dron, eVst TEmpereur; eii ce que Tacite 
irindique pas la peine, et que Dion nomine TexiL Quoi qu'il 
en suit, le delit etait fort leger: il no s’agit ni de concussion ni 
de cruaute, inais Vie ce que ifetant que simple procureur ou 
agent de I’Jimpeicur, dans une province proconsulaire, e’est-A- 
dire, A la nomination du s(:nat, (vois Dion, Iiv. Lfii. § 14D d 
avail voiilu usurper sur le pemvoir du proconsul. Dion ditquM 

avail ei6, el non quM etait alors, procurtnr de rhnipereiir, 
dans la province d’Asie, ETriTpoxeutravTa, ce qui expliquerait 
comment il sernit deveiiu ensuite Pr6fet d’l^gvpte; puisque les 
procureurs de TEmpereur etaient pris parmi les chevaliers do¬ 
mains ou les affranchis, (Dion Lin. 13 ) et qu'Aiiguste, dans la 
crainte de conipromettre son pouvoir, ct vn l*ixnportance doiit 
etait I'Egypte pour rapproviskmnement dc Rome etde ritaiie, 
avail regl6 qifelle n’aurait pour administraieur qu’iin chevalier, 
Romain A sa nomination, sous le litre de Prefetj oe qui pc cesja 
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de s’observer.* Or pour d^montrer comment Lucilius, Pr^fet 
d’f^ypte, en Tan neuf du rdgne de Tib^re, 775 de Rome> 
de J. C.^ a pu £tre condamn^ Tannee suivante par le s^nat, 
comme procureur ant4rieurement de la province d’Asie, c’est-^- 
dire, en Tan 776 de Rome, 23 de J. C., il faut se rappeler que 
Tib^re, mont^ sur le trdne en 767, au mo4 d'Aout, a dfi, sui- 
vant Tusage, compter une ann4e a la fin de 767> ce qui porte la 
neuvi^me ann6e, cotnmenc^e en 775; et renvoie la coiidatnnation 
de Lucilius par le s£nat de Rome 'k la dixi^me de son r^gue. 
Cette succession de circonstances ne pr^sente done rien d"in- 
compatible et se co*ordoune, k mon avis^ de mani^re k pouvoir 
faire attribuer k Lucilius Capiton le d^cret que nous avons sous 
les yeiix. 

On doit de plus observer que la date sc rapportant k la publU 
cation, et non au d^cret, le fait remonter k une 6poque ant6- 
rieure peut-ctre d’un a i, si i'on calcule la lenteur des communi¬ 
cations d’Alexandrie avec les Oasis, le terns qu’il a fallu dans 
nn lieu d^pourvu d^ouvriers pour graver uu asscz long 6dit, et 
routes les circonstances accessoires qui out pu eutrainer des 
retards. 

(3) Sims XAi ayyaff/wv ovo/teeri. La signification premiere 
d*07zgffrie est une requisition de chevaux de route et de voitures 
de transport: voyeic. Saumaise de F^enore Trapezitico, p. 27^. 
Cette expression parait venir des Perses, dans Je vaste empire 
desquels, comme ensuite sous les Knipereurs Romains, les cour- 
riers mettaient des cbevaux en requisition pour continuer Icur 
marche. Pour exercer ce droit il fallait tenir de Tautorit^ com- 
petente un 6cdt appel6 dans le meme terns Diploma^ parcequ’il 
^taittrac4 sur des tablettes {codicilli) destinies k inscrxre ces re¬ 
quisitions. Voyez liv. 12. du Code, le litre De Cursu Publico» 
Digest, liv. 45. tit. loi 37, post initium.- Pline le jeune, 
Epistol.liv. 10. ep. pcnultima: ^'Dipiomate diebiis et noctibus 
iter continuare.” £p. 14. Festinationem tabcllarxi diplomate 
adjuvi. Ce mot Grec se traduisait cn Liatin par eveclio; Sym- 
macb. liv. 4. ep. 6.: evectiones impetrassc gaudeo." 

(4) oTOTo^as* Ce nom^ pureinent Latin, designe une classe de 
subordonn^s aux ordres des gotiverneurs Romains dans les pro¬ 
vinces, ^-peu-pr^s comme les licteurs; inais ces derniers avaient 
pour fonction sp6ciale d’accompagner le magistral ou d’ex^cuter 
sea ordres dans le lieu m^me de sa residence, tandis que les sta- 


' Tacite,AnnaLliv.sir. c.60. etHisti.ll. TEgyptum copiasque quibus 
cwcrccretprjam^de A. D. Augusto equites Romaai obtiuent loco rsgtim. 
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tears ^talent des courriers ou cstafettes 4 partir aussit&t 
qu’ils en recevaient Tordre: ^^litteras a te luibi stator tuus reddi¬ 
dit Tarsi/’ Cic. ad diversoss n. 17. initio; ‘'utad te statores 
meos et lictores cum litteriH mittereni^^ ibid« 19 *; stator prae- 
torius/’ Inscript^de Gruter. p. 1031. n. 3.; stator Augusto- 
rum/’ p. 600. II, 6,; centuriae statonim^” p. 268. o. 8. 11 faut 

reiidre ce mot 4 Hesychius, v. (ttato;. 

(6) eKorovTupxo^^ xsci On peut s’etonner de voir 

deux ternnnaisons di£Pereiites 4 deux mots dc meuie origiue et de 
m^me composition f|ui sc suivent inimediatemeut. Cette diver- 
sit<i n’a rien de contraire aux r^gles^ et repose sur des exemples. 
Actus Apostol, c. 24. oravAutnas o3tctrei^^,Uayvw(roiM$ 

rd xafl’ vfAois, Siarafdjxevo'j ra exotrovTupxyi njpeio-flai HauXov. 

(6) xai TOUToy;Ss (Tuyri [lovgv Sep^ficrSai. Ne pouvant s’appliquer 
quaux niilitaires cn iiiarche, doiit il a el4 question dans le pre¬ 
mier niembrc dc phrase^ force a prendre dix^a6ai dans le sens 
passif; et quoique les exemples n^eu soient pas comniunsy je ne 
vois pas comment on pourrait s’inscrire contre une pareille as¬ 
sertion. Le verbe Latin aedpere se rend par ia forme inoyenne 
en Grec, mais accipi sera-t-il pri\e d’un Equivalent que rEclame 
iniperieusement la neccssite du langage i Lorsqu’il s’agit de re- 
cevoir des objets inaninies, sufiit^ mais pour des 

personnes il faut servir du primitif ou d’un de ses 

composes. On dit, ^evlu rais oixiou^ Ux^irSai, Demosth. 

Tregi Ttctpotirpia^siai*', mais pour exprimer la meme idEe dans le 
sens passif quel autre verbe que Six^^ott peut-ou employer? 
Thucydide offre une construction qui a avec celle-ci une ressem- 
blance d autant plus gsande qu’il me parait qu on ne peut non 
plus prendre activeineut SsxsaScct sans renverser la syniaxe de 
fond en conible, piiisqu’il se rapporte au sujet du verbe, liv. 2, 
§ 72. SeSuvai TrXaraisT;) xai nsp) •iraa-^ Trohet, pi) AuxtBeu- 
povtotiv d9ro;^ctipijG'dvTcov, *AQrivoutn eXSovTEs (r^/cTiv oix iTiTperaKriy, 
^ car eyopxoi ones xard re ap^orepov; 

a-fttiov ri^v iroXiv •rreigiaootn xaraXa/Sejv; ou que les TbEbains, comme 
coinpris dans \c serment cn vertu duquel les deux partis devoieot 
etre regus, tentassent de repreudre leur ville. Si Ton vent prendre 
S;^fi<r 0 aE 4 activement, il faudra prendre incidemment x«r4 to ap~ 
<^oT£pot;^ Bix^<r6oti: d'aprEs la condition de recevoir les deux partis, 
UesycbiuSj (rreyav^ffai* niyi^ xntohxHvcL^* ‘rjroSej^flqvou est bien 
certainenient passif, puisque la forme de I’aoriste n’a rien de 
commun entre le passif et le nioyen; mais s’il existe un aoriste 
passif, comment les terns commuiis au passif et au moyen seraient- 
ils reprouvEs ? Je ne vois done aucune raison pour changer la 

Ic^on clu icxtc, tel que Ic rcprE^ente la gravur^avee beaucoup 
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de correction; ni^de posslbilite de prendre aiitrement 

qiie pasaivemeiit* L'lmperaonal est encore uiie preuve 

de I’emploi de ce vrrbe cumme passif. 

(7) TIfos BctaiKuhtiv rov Kotlirupog cttrsXiudsgov* Ce Basilide, 
affranchi de rEinpereur, etait vraiscmblabletnVnt un hrlrgavog, 
procurator Cxsaria, en Egypte. 11 est asse? remarquabie qu’on 
retrouve uii BuNilides Libertiia en Egypte A I’^poque oii Vespa- 
sien s^y rendit pouralierde 1^ A Rome, se faire reconnaitre Em- 
peieiir. Siietone, in Vespasiano § 7-: Hie eum de firmitate 
imperii capturus auspiciuni, a^dem Serapidis, submotis omnibus, 
solus intrasset: ac propitlato inuliuni Deo tandem se convertis- 
ser^ verbenas coroiiusqiie et pairfina, ut illic assolet Basilidos 
EiberUis obtulisse ci visus est, queni neqiie admissum a quo- 
quam, et jam prideiii propter ncrvc'~um vaietudinem vix ingredi 
lougeque abesse constabal.” 

Tacile, liv. 4* de I'llt&toire, c. 8*i, racoiile, avec quelque dif¬ 
ference, ce nieine fait; ct Tniscription qiie nous avons sous les 
yeux facilitera la correction de cehii dcs deux auteurs que nous 
couiparotis, qui se trouve eii fuute par son opposition avec elle. 

Hi&toriar. hv.4.c.82- Altior inde Vespasiano cupido adeundi 
sacram sedeni (forte aedeiii: nempedei rujus de nomine et origine, 
titinfrarefert'racaus,aiiibigitui'),utsiiperrebiisimperuconsuieret. 
Arceri tempio ciinctos jubet: atqiic iuj^ressus intenlusque nutnini, 
respexit pone tergum e prinioribus iEgyptiorum, nomine liasili^ 
den; quciri procnl AIe:yundria pluriuni dieiiim itinere et asgro 
( oipore deiineri baud iguorabat. Percunctatur sacerdotes, niim 
illo die Basilides templuin inisset^ percunctatur obvios num in 
liibe visus sit? deniquo, missis equitibus/cxplorat illo temporis 
niomenio octogiuta iiiiilibiis passuum abfuissc. Tunc divinam 
specieni el vim responsi ex nomine Rasihdis interpretatus est/' 

Nous vo^wis dans Tun et Tauire lecit tin iiasilide qui appa- 
raij dans le temple oik Vespasien s’etait enfernie seal, quoiqu*]! 
flit eloignii d’Alexandrie d’uiio di&tnnce de plus de 80 miltcs, et 
inuiade; ensorte que Ton anguru qne le i)ieu n’avait prodiiit 
cette vision que pouf dotinei it entendre A Vespasitn quM le 
dvtitinait au triune, par la ressemblaiice de ce faiitome a^ec un 
Iramme appel6 Basilide, diminntif <iu mot Roi, en Grec. 

La seule difference qui soit entre ies deux auteurs e'est que 
Sii^tone nomme liasiiide affranchi (libertus) et Tacite, run des 
plus illiistrcs parmi les Egyptiens (e prinioribus ^gyptiorum) 
Lijwc et Torreutius ont r6form6 Su6toue d*npres "racite. Ernesti 
a defendu la It^ti de Su^tone en disant que Basilide 6tait im 
affsutichi de Vespasien. L’inscription pronve qii’il a rais6n, 
maitf non'pas coinpteitemeut. 7"ikhons d’expliquer les deux 
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recits par elle. Le Basilide dont parl« Pinscnptiofi est 6videni^ 
nieiit un procureur de I’Empereur^ placi en Hgypte pour 
percevoir les revenus de la couronae. l^e contact habituel et 
la relation d’affaires qui existaient cntre ces sortes d’jiidividus et 
les Prefets 4tajerft un motif suffisant de les charger de queiques 
details dc Fadminibl^tion* Yoiid pourquoi Capiton rcnvote a 
ce Procureur fix6 dans la Thebaide la couiiaissance des contes¬ 
tations qui pourraient naitre de Texamen des comptes des per>- 
cepteurs de I’linpot, snuf A Ipi en i^ferer. Maintenaiit \oyouB 
s’ll se peut que.le ni6me Basilide^ qui existaitla neuvi^nie ou la 
liuitienie amice du legne de'Fibere^ fiit celui dunt ii est mention 
dans les deux histuriens k I’epoque derav^nement deVespasien. 

Nous avons vUj en parlant de Capiton, que la neuvi^me 
ann4e du r^gne de Tibere rcpond & la 77o* de la fondation de 
Rome, 22* dc la naissance de J. C. L’annee du s6Jour de Ves- 
pasien en Egypte est la 824® de Rome, 74* de J. C, II y a done 
eiitre Tune et Tautre quarante-neuf ans. Supposons tncme que ce 
soil quarante-neuf aiis revolus, au lieu de la quarante-neuvi^me 
annee ; rieii ue s’oppose A ce que Basilide fut depuis peu de 
terns Procureur de FEmpereiir en Egypte lors de la redaction 
de cedecret, et qu^il n’y eht etc envoje jeune, e'est-i-dire, eiitre 
£0 et 30 ans. li avail done inuiiis de 80 ans quand Vespasien 
Ic vit apparaitre dans le teiftple, et I'elat de suiue dans lequel les 
deux auteurs s’accordent h le reprcseiiter convient parfaitetnent 
a Tage que nous lui doiinons. Quant ^ cp que de jeiines procii* 
reurs etaiciit eiivo^cs notnmeineni en Eg}pte, j’eii dedurs la 
preuve d'uri passage de Suetone dans la Vie de Nc*ron, § So.: 

Tuscum luitricis (ilium relcgavit, quod in procuratione iEgjpli 
balneis in adventum suutii exstrucUs lavisset.’' L.e fils de la 
iiourrice de Neron ne poiivait £ure qtie fort jcune a quelque 
epoqiie du regne.de cet Empereur qu’il eut 6ie envoy6 coinnie 
son Procureur en Egypte. En efFet, NtTon nionta sur le trone 
a 17 ans, en .54 de J, C. 807 de Rome, r^gna 13 ans et demi, 
par consequent mourut en ()8, H£I, age de 30 ans et queiques 
luois. X)ol]nan^deux ou trois ann6cs de plus si run veut 41'us* 
cus, rnais lui en retroiichant aiissi quelqnes-unes pour le terns 
presume ecouie eulre sa destitution et la mort de Neron, on 
trouvera qu’il pouvait avoir au plus trenteans, et vraisemblable- 

ment moius, lorsquM quitta l^Egtpte, oi il avail ^te plus ou 
nioins de terns J^rocureur de FEmpereur, 

De toute Celle discussion Foil doit coucltireen fuveurdu texte 
de Suetone, que e'est d tort queTorrentias et Lipsc retraiichent 
le mot libertus ajoute au noiii dc Basilide ; que^cette denomi¬ 
nation peut fort bicii sc coucilier avee cc qu'eii du T^citc, qii^il 
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6tait (e pritnoribus iBgyptiorum) un des hotnmes les plus qua-^ 
de I’Egjpte, parce ^u*en efTet un homme charg^ pendant 
un demUsi^cle de radininistration,partielIe k la v6rit6, niais ton- 
jours considerable, des revenus des Etnpereurs eti Egypte^ la 
plus riche de toutes les provinces, n'etait pas un homme satis 
importance ; surtout dans un si^cle o^ affranctiis, comme 
sous Claude et N6ron, avaient plus puissans que les Consuls. 
Knfin si Ton ne peut conciiier les deux id6es, cVst 'racite qu’il 
faut corriger, et lire, an lieu de •* e»primoribus,” e prociiratori- 
bus ^gyptiorum/^ On ne doit pas douter, en elFet, qn’i! n^y en 
eiit plusieurs dans une m^me province, lorsque le bcsuin le rc- 
clamait. 

(8) La conformity d’objet de ce decret avec un autre public 
par Burckhardf, dans son Voyage tie Syrie, et insere par M, Lt‘- 
tronne dans TAppendice d des Hecherches sur Ttlistoirc ilc 
TEgypte sous Ics Grets et les Romains, me detcimine ii Tu- 
jouter ici, comme un nouveau commentaire au premier, dont il 
con6rtnera le sens tel que je IVi interprete : 


‘JowAioj SctTOvpvlvos 0ffvij(rioic MrfTpQXoo/Jut^ roy XaiQiiv. 

rif IffiSrijttiJirjj fStottsuc OTf«Tj£OT>yc r; ISiwm; BTrtirrstXavT^; 
fcoi ixSnojS^O'etrS-:** ours yaj ovv eto'^opav rtvet o^siAsrs rot^ 
xal fsvaJva ou SuvoeaSe avotyKcKTSrf^ati ru'l: olKim; 

raitg ^svavg, » 

ToetJra /xou roi ypotpuiiaTst sv Mt,rpo>:cjOfjLlu; y//.a;v 

vpo$sTe, Ti; dg otyvorjcotg aTfoAoyi^rijTai, 


Tradiiclion. 

Junius Saturninus aux habitans de Rliiena, CHjiibilc dn p:i}^ 
de Trachon, salut. 

Si quelquc militairc on employe civil traversaut v(»trc tcrii- 
toire se livrait A des actcs de violence, au^sitot qur vous me 
I'aurez ycrit, je vous ferai rendie justice; car hiCii loin dc devoir 
des contributions aux troupes de passage, vous ne pouvez nieme 
fitre contraiiits a leiir donner Ic logement, puisque vous avez 
une caserne pour les recevoir. 

‘^Placezdaiis un lieu apparent de votre caprtale ce rescrit 
queje vous adresse, afiti que petsoimc ne pui*4se sVxcuscr sous 
pr^texte de I'avoir ignore.” 

^ ■ - - 


» OAl, 
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'lOT/IIOC CATOTPmoff^ qui adresse max Habitans du bourg 
de Phsena dans la Trachonitide^ le decret conservateur de leurs 
privileges, ni’a paru ineriter quelques rechercbes sous le rap¬ 
port historique, afin de determiner I'epoque du d6cret, le per- 
fionnage qui I’a Kiidu, et le peuple auquel il s’adresse. 

J'ai d^abord susp^cte le noni de ’h6\ios, que I’lllustration du 
Dictateur a rendu si cominun qu’ii vicnt d’abord d la pens^, 
et qu'on a cru le lire d^s que quelques lettres scmblaient riodt- 
quer; qiioiqu’en effet dans les provinces nouvellemcnt con- 
qiiises, telles que In Oaule, oi il se rcpr6!>ente aouvent, on puisse 
expliquer cet usage par Ic d6faut de noms enipriint6s du Latin 
de ses premiers liabitans. On ne croira pas que les magistrats 
Komains aient abdique Icurs noms ancieus et transmis heredi- 
tairement, pour usurper cqlui du cfaef des Lmpereurs, tel que 
Tautait fait ici Saturninus, Gouverneur d’uneprovince Romaine. 
La piemiere correction qui me soit vcriue cn pensee a ete de 
lire ’loivios : die n’exige que la supposition d’une ligne pcrpeii- 
diculaire ajoutee au k et d’appui stir I’existence d’un Junius 
Saturniiuis, nomme par Suetone dans la Vie d'Auguste, § 27 : 
** Junius Satuniiniis hoc tradit amplius/’ C’est done un liisto- 
rien dont Suetone invoque ie tenioignage; mais cettc correc¬ 
tion ii*etant fundee sur auciin fait historique, j'ai cru utile de re- 
coiirir a des autoriles plus graves, Un Saluruinus, gouverneur 
dc Syrie, d’oi rcievait la '^I'lachonitide, est iiomtn6 par I'histo- 
rien Joseph dans ses Aiitiqiiiles Judaiques, ^ plusieurs reprises. 
Faisons le connaitre; d’apres la traducAoii d’Amaud d'Andilly, 
liv. U>. chap. 11 s’agit pr^cisement de la Trachonitide. 

(Huvercaiiip, liv, iG. c. 90 Herode-le-Grand, dans la vue de 
purger le pays des volcurs qui s*y refugiaient, entra dans la Tra* 
ebonite et tua tons ceux de ces voleurs qu'il put rencontrer. Les 
uutres cn furciit^si irrites qu’d n’est point de perils qu’ils ne 
nieprisassent pour entrer dans ses etats et les ravager. He- 
rode s'adressa Saturninus et Volumuiiis, ^tablis par Auguste 
gouverneur dans ces province5>' pour les prier de les cliatier/' 

(llavercam^, ibidem, chap. 140 Alors llerode, du consente- 
tnent de Saturninus et Voluninius, poursuivaiit ses adversaires, 
entra avec une armee dans I’Arabie.*’ 

(liavcrc. 1 . Il . chap. 170 tierode ayant fait amcner ses fils 
devaut Tasseniblee d Berile (Alexandre et Aristobule, qu'il avait 
eus de Marianne) pour ieui perinettre de se justifier, elle lui 


* Saturninus 4toit Proconsul de Syrie, et VoUitnnius seuleinent Proou- 
reur de TKinpereur. V. Nonsii Ccnoi.ipliia FisHua, i» eoo. • , 
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coiitinna le pouvolr qu’Augiastc lui avait doiine du disposer dVux 
conime ii le voudrait. Saturnin, qui avait Consul ctqui avait 
occup^ des emplois fort hotiorables, opiua le premier avec beau- 
coup de moderations I^s trois tils de Saturiiinuss qui lui 
servaient de lieuteiians, opincreiit comme lui.” 

(Haverc« 1. 17* c. 2.) Herode, pour etablir ime emigre 
surete dans la Traclionitei fortifia un village qui etait au milieu 
du payss (probablement Phiena) ; Ic rendit aussi grand qu’une 
villes et y mit une garnisoii. A>unt uppris qu’un Juif, nomnic 
Zamaris, venu de Babyloiie avec cavaliers, s’etuit ^tabli^ par 
la permission de Saturnin, gouvenieur de Syrie, dans un chateau 
nomm^ V^alalhe, proche d’Antiochc^ il le tit venir, &c. 

(Haverc, 1. S. c. 4.) “ Herode onvoya d Satunnn, quilesfit 
conduire k Rome pour faire leur proces, deux Arabes qui etaient 
Venus pr^s de lui pour le faire assassiner.” 

(llaverc. 1. 3. c.7-) Antipater arrive a Jerusalem cn meme 
terns que Quintilius Varus, qui avait succcde u Saturniii dans le 
gouvcrnement de Syrie/’ 

De cette suite de passages il resulte incontestablement que 
Saturninus fut gouverneur de Syrie avant Quintiliu:^ Varus, qui 
fut prec^demment Consul. Son consulat et son gouvernetuent 
de Syrie sont encore meiitionnes par d’autres auteurii* Ces 
in&mes ecrivains noqs font coiinaitrc sou num, qui n est in Ju¬ 
lius 111 Junius, mais bien Sentius. Velleius Pateiculus libro 2. 
c. 77* Qua) res (Pompeii junioris inducia>) et alios clarissi- 
nios viros et Neroneni 'Ciaudium, et M. Silaiuim, Sentiuinque 
Saturninum , -, restituit reipublica\” Ibidem, c. JVerlaruin 
excelleiitis viri factum C. Sentii Saturuini. circa ea teinpora cou- 
sulis, ne fraudetiir mcniuria. Abcrat inordinandis Asia* Orieii- 
tisqiie rebus Caesar, circuinfereiis terraruin orbi pra'seniia sua 
pacis suEc bona. Turn Sentius forte et solus, et absente Csesare, 
cos, cum alia, prisca seveiitate suminaqiie cbnstaruia, vetere 
cousulum moreac severitate gessisset, prutraxissei publicunorum 
fraudes, punisset avaritinni, regessisset in aTarium pecunias pub- 
licas, tuni in coinitiis habeudis prsccipuum cgit cotisulem.” 

Le meme, c. 103. Cum uinneni partem asperrimi et pericu- 
iosissinii belli ('u?sar viiulicuret; in iis, qua^ ininoris einntdiscri- 
mtnis, Sentitiin Suturiiiniun, qui luui legalus palris ejiis in licr- 
inania fuei at, puefecisset; viruni inultipliceminvirtutibus, gna<^ 
vum, agilem, providuni, nulitariurnqiie otricioiuni patienteiii ac 
perituiii pariter ; sed eundom, ubi negolia fecissent locum olio, 
liberaliter lauteque eo abiiteutein ; ila tamen, ut eiim splendi- 

dum ac hilarem potiiis, qiiatn luxuriosum aut desidein diccres. 
De.cujus.viri cMro cclcbrique cuiibulatu piaudixitiius.” 
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II eii cst encore question au\ chapitres K)Q et 110. 

L«e consuiat de Scntius Saturninus est malrqu6 dans les fastes 

consuluiresa Tun tie Home 734 ou 733 . 

Quant aux fotictions de gouvmieur de Syrie, Tertullien en 
parle dans sor; traite contre Marcioii, liv. 4. c* 19- lui attri- 
buc le reccnscmcnl de population ordonnc par Auguste^ et qui 
fut cause du deplacdment de Joseph et dc Marie de Nasaretli 
pour se reiidre d Bethlecui, oh naquit N.S.: en cela il ditFcre de 
St. Luc, qui, au cb. 2. de st}n i^vaugilc, raLtiibue a Cyrinus, 
c’est-a-diret P. SulpiciiisQtiinuus. Tertullien fait ainsi remori- 
ter il cinq ans avual la naissance dc N- S- Tepoque de cc re- 
censcnient, puisqa'i! parait constuiit que c'est en 747 que 
Qtiintilius Viirus icmplaea thuis It) gouvcniemont de Syrie Sen- 

tius Saturninus, et que M.^S. iie naqint quo Tan 732 de iiome; 
mais cetle ditTercncc chro.iologique pent s’e\pliquer par hi 
duree de Poperatioii; d*ailIeui'M diversites de ce genre sont 
communes en clironohjgie, ct ce u\ d pas ici le lieu d'cii trailer. 

II siifiit dc recounaitre coniuie jiu* ci'ostahlc le gouvernenient 
de Syrie conlie a C. Sentius Saluni.aiis, de 740 environ a 747 
de Konic, et que pi ndant ce tcnis Ivs h.vhiiini'j do la 'IVaclioni- 
lide roccuperent, conjointcuicnt :;vec llcrode, pour retabhr 
l^ordre parmi eux; cc ipu M'aisomblabkmont donna Ijeu A I’or- 
donnance quo jo tui atli^buc en chan^cattjl Ic i\om de Julins cn 
Sentius, PeuUelre cc < luuigesiicnt doa-il b’clcndre ju&qu'au 
textede Suetoiie par la iclbnncdc Jimiusqu on y lit jusqu^a pic- 
sent. Ncaiiiuoins il seiaii peit fcide podi ce dernier, puisque riea 
ne prouve rideniite dcs deti\ Saturninus, nui an contraire inescni- 
ble eviilenlc entro c^dui qm cst noinmc, pur les hisloriens, 
conune gouvenieur de Syrie et ranteur dn docret qui nous 
occupc. 

Myirp'iiccofji.la rov 1/crnploi de dans cette 

inscription fixe/ a co quM me scinble, hi maini^re doiu ou doit 
suppleer une abbreviation dans une lucdaille que cite Tollius in 
Kpistolis Itinerariis, Amsterd. in 4". 1700. epistolie ‘2dee initio. 
Oil y lit AN^lOXEnN. MHTPOK. C’est une mbdaille de Hos- 
tilianus. My^rpoitoKmiuj que propose Uenninius dansses observa¬ 
tions, u’est point uii mot Grec, 

A^oto-^M roCi^ oix/aif, remplace dans la le^on de M. Letronne 

par olxia;, doit £;tre conserve d’apres Tauiori e de 

Demosthhne Trspi naipu7rpe<r^sla.$, § 4'23. 

^tktmrov Sflcyfca^ouo-i, x«l ^etkecovv itrracr*, xsc) to TsAffuralov, uv 
els nskOTTOvyrto'ov Ip, Sfi^etrflai raig WAso-ii/ g|(riv e4/i)pi(rf;tevoi. 
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BELZOJirS EGYPTIAN TOMB; 

Proving that it few a Serapcutn^ dedicated to the funeral 

mysteries of Serapis by Scsostris the Great, 


Ic is a mortifying reflection, that the magnifloent excavation dis¬ 
entombed from the silence of thirty centuries by the skill of the late 
unfortunate Belzoni, should have attracted so little of profitable 
public notice, while exhibitions of trqnsitory interest have drawn 
crowds to their survey. The artist, the antiquary, the scholar, the 
philosopher, and the historian, cannot, without impugning their 
title to the dignified appellations they assume, neglect "the earliest 
monuments of the sciences and arts ; record.^ which appear to 
connect the first and the last races of mankind; which elucidate the 
theology and history of the earliest ages. 

It has been the fashion to consider this excavation a tomb : 
our opinion is that it was a serapeum or cavern temple, devoted 
to the funeral mysteries of Apis; and sepulcral only ;ii a secon¬ 
dary point of view ; for in siirh structures, the founder and, some¬ 
times, his family were occasionally allowed to be inlombed. In 
this point of view, it may be considered as much a palace as a 
tomb, such as was that of Osymandes, whicli in several particu¬ 
lars, especially in the consecutive arrangement and appropriation of 
the chambers,’ it resembles. As this is' a view of the subject as 
important as it is novel, 1 shall not waste time by a prefatory de¬ 
tail of the various chambers it contains ; but bear the reader at 
once in mtdias res. 

It is certain that there were rocks in various parts of the world 
hewn into winding passages and chambers, for the celebration of 
religious rites arid mysterious trials of a fuiiereul nature, connect¬ 
ed apparently with the primitive religion of mankind ; and that 
they exist to this day in Persia, in India, in Greece, in Syiia, in 
Ethiopia, and in Italy. These excavations were generally charac¬ 
terised like this, by a sloping descent, a pit or well, a double en¬ 
trance, one concealed; and a sacred coffer or cymba. These 
characteristics were necessary to the celebration of the secret 
rites, according to the extant records which describe them. We 
have indeed, a scriptural description of a serapeum (if 1 may so 
term it^ of Adonis, the Lord Osiris of Syria, which strikingly corro¬ 
borates the truth of the view above taken. (See Ezekiel, Chap. 8.) 

In the passage above referred to, the number of “ twenty• 
five men” is remarkable. It was the amount of the cycle of 
years at the end of which the priests entered the serapeum, 


DiodoruH McuUifi. 
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for the purpose of secretly dmwni’np^ and ontomhing Apis. For 
the fact of the periodical peiformunce of this rite, and of the 
place wherein it was performed, we have good amhority,—that of 
Pausanias, He informs us, that ‘‘that there were secret caverns 
in which Ans was EMnALMKD —avbxch xo stuangeu ever 

APVIIO \C'JI I J>" WlllCil Tfli: PlUl.STS Til liMSELVES NEVER EN- 
lEUKIl OS OCCASIOS, A1«D WHICH BELONGED TO AN 

AN(’ii;\T Ti MriEOF Serapis/' Cariit bedoiibied after this, that 
the splendid room, culled the saloon, was devoted lo the rites of 
Apib, v\iiiv riH kemnanj’ <>f an embalmed Apis was actually 
found lliert!: and when the ucll Apis, is almost llie only, cer¬ 
tainly, the oNLv puoMiNVNT nouRL Tcprcscuted there? 

'J'hc inysteiies of Apit* were ditilised over the greatest part of 
tlip ancient world, in whieli the imauc of a ininoianr or man hull, 
appeals to have been an einbleni of the primitive state of man— 
peilmps his ertcdiluvian^ condition, wln-n ihc year Iji’gan with 
Taunis. Tlio n lies of this suptrsiUion are still preserved in India 
ami Jj])a!i ; the rites connerlcil wiih ft were of a subteiranean, 
sepulcral and, most probably, sauguinarv character. The word 
Serapiti means the Uic tomb of Aph^ or lather the San, (of which 
the zodiacal bull was one emblem) in inftris. 

1'ln ealieiics, the chambers, tlio staircases are all well calculated 
for the |)iTforma:'(C(; of the initiatory rite, 'I’he well is not less 
udintrabiy calculaicd for the severest tnalb of the initiate, one of 
which consisted of an iisceut by a “ .Nidareal ladder”* of seven 
steps; another being suspended over a fut by cords or con¬ 
cealed inachinery. Again, the descent of 300 feet, beneath the 
sarcophagus., and terminatinp:, as BclAtni intimates, in a secret 
en iuavce known only to 'Tin. priests beyond the Libyan hills, 
was evidently intended for a priestly juggle, liven the bats, which 
Homer describes as llic frequenters of the “ oracular cells,” * were 
to be found liere ; nor could a descent to Hades —-facilis descen&us 
.J'rrrrti—be boiler symbolised than by that dark, sloping, and 
dreary passagw, communicating probably with the pit,” (synony¬ 
mous with Hell among Egyptians as w’ell as Jews) on one side, and 
the subterranean Necropolis of Thebes, or hanging gardens (the 
earliest Elysium,) of the Libyan hills, on the other. The splendid 
saloon, its 'ix-pillared vestibule, and bold proscenium expanding 
like a theatre, were equally \veU calculated for ihe dramatic page¬ 
ants and sublime delusions exhibited in that portion of the structure 
devoted to the mysteries, which was called the theatre. The lateral 

and ulterior chambers were equally well calculated for the retiring 
rooms of the actors; and the magnificent alabaster sarcophagus 
for the concluding and crowning rite. 


* Maurice's Indian .A iiii(|uities. ^ Dd^jhsny, boqk. 
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A detail of the picVires and symbols in this extraordinary exca¬ 
vation will, we feel assured, corroborate the view wo have taken. 
And first, the fact of tl»e excavation bein;;' dedicaied to Seiapis, 
is proved by the repeated representations of that deity throu^liont 
the intire structure. In processions and asseuihlages of deities 
he i> tlio central or toniiinaiiug object. On inaiiy occasions, he is 
depicted as a column wiili a Immaii head.^ The eyes of tlie 
head of the column arc depicted in a certain mystical fashion, 
having a scroll and a pLipendicular Ime attached to it. Au 
eye is frequently soon rcprcseuteil sy in (he luitlst c»f'a circle 
among llic liicrogljphics. \'^ ' weeping aiul lamcntmg for 
the dead,’ was one of the litcs <'oi:iniun lo al! liu* funen'al myste¬ 
ries, it is not impichablc tliat (t nu-ii'is, as Dr. Wuuig lias stated, 
an : th(.agu wo hoi'l i i.’iiioi have exported to have 

found weeping expressed, as in the medeni Clnncsc hieroglyphic, 
by an ept' and the symbol 

The scrapean cobniuj. so df ifiig-m-hed, Dr. Younir has called 

STAifiLnv; but when ov'^^I!tlo sucli a <leity hr aid (;f lu 

Egypt? That Serapis in in:, capacity of guardian and measurer of 

the Nile, was portrayed as ucohiinn, there can be no doubt. iJut 

ill fact no collatcru) evidence is waiiljiij; to idenufv \\\> iniace 
« ^ 

wherever it appears luiougl out the loin!). 

In tlic hall of four pillars, iniihediatciy atUi the iw 11, l.e is re¬ 
presented Seated with Iws u‘-ual gie* n iiijuivum death, and 

in the while dreg's use(I«m tlic fnnen ,d lUilialiosi. lie, feel 


are swathed also, which was tme ot il.o-tM'jtes. and :i, i--', in(e.('o\ei, 
a known uiaik of lIar)KJcratCs and Seiupis, buili sigrifying- the 
Sol ijiJtTits^ or sun in the ^Miiter mouths, lie aUt) giasp^ lus pe¬ 
culiar symbols of final judgment of the dead as l^lulo or Lord ot 
the lower hemisphere—the pastoral crook implying togathei'; and 
tlic flail to separuli\ From his trieipital capacity, it is known tiiat 
the combined iuactions of the three infci mil judges i< derived. Jn 
one part of the excavation, he is depicted as a humau-liendeil 
column, supported and placed on it:- pedestal liy Ufc hero-loundcr 
of the serapeum ; in others, lie upjx ars standincr with swathed 
feet, and furnished with wings; again, as a pillar wilh a liiunnn 
head crowned with four i apiiah-, and still grasping the tlail and 
crook; in 'inotljcr instunce. as standing beside a Nitemetor, and 
iiuiding in his hand a plummet of judgiuent; ef|invalont to ilic 
scales, which h.e holds on some of lite early Zodiacs. He was, w e 
know from various medals, represented as a vahc with three heads 
of animals; numerous instances ol the funereal cynoccphnlic 
vases occur in the excavation. Hollow vases of the kind were 
found in the room of cnuches, the most conpsicuous decoration of 
which is the figure of Scrapis on a column. His attending priests, 
in the Elcusinian riles, as IMnto, as wcdl as in tlie Egyptian riles as 

Sei ;,{|is, bo^c thc^murks of four animals devoted to liitu ; the fir'll 
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was a lion ; the second, a hawk ; the third, a dog; and the fourth, 
a man* Tliese figures agree with the Jewish Cherubim ; they 
constituted the original Cerberus, another emblem dedicated to 
Pluto or Serapis ; for Cerberus was supposed to “guard the way" 
of the Klysian fields, and was placed at the gate of Pluto’s pagan 
Kdeii at Molbbsus, as the way of Paradise was guarded by the 
“ fiory sword” of Jewish Cherubim. 

Having thus shown to whom lliis magnificent excavation was 
de<lioatctJ, it appears an appropriately consecutive inquiry, to de¬ 
monstrate by whom it \vas*so dedicated. And here one circum¬ 
stance is very obvious ; viz. the picture of the hero or royal 
founder of Iho s^iapcum appears as often in all i>arts of the sera- 
peum as the deity to whom it was devoted, uud always in the . 
same relative position towards each other;—the heio as support¬ 
ing, tlie deity as suppoi te^d ; the hero as introduced, the deity as 
rec iving; the hero as iinLiated and apotheosised, the deity as 
consummating the initiation and apothco:sis. 

As rogulaily as he ajipears, two liernldic shields appear above 
his liead, containing, on the principles of modern heraldry, the pa- 
lenial dtsi;;nattou on the right, and the pictural name of the 
founder on the left. The latter hie? baffled all the expounders, in- 
I linliiig the indefatiguhle C'hampollion; for liic original interpre¬ 
tation of Psammis has been c^iven up. For our jiarts, wc do not 
hesitate to ^Inte our full conviction that the herokmg, who founded 
and dedicated the serafalnin, and wms pr6t)ahly entombed within 

its .saert'd pu'Ciricts, wu*- ScsoMi'i'i the Gioat, called Harnesses 
Si thou in the (’fironu-les. I'lie ]>:itcrival •^liield consists of the 
"uiUH eh.uMct.'i> rvir. S'lii 1 ki> l Oely assiLTued to the name of 
Aincnoi-hi'’ >'1 mitm. Nc'w S^llioii Iioities''i'.s wa'i the son or 
gianuMin v{ iM miioii, r.nJ s-aiidr’ ik \t in sticcL^-ion to him in the 
( liionjch’S. 'i he i.ircTi‘.u\ is sin;'uhu'v coiitirmoJ l>v tlie relative 

• V ^ ' 

po-.iliou of ll'c * K P(i':ri:.tzc naim s on *Mr. Panks'Table of Ahy- 
dos. Ii h iiuvi tlaiL tiu’ r.i' Ditic (1 aracU Ta i'omposing the name — 
VIZ. an orO, .i niul the si^ilrd jiirure jf Ptha will not 

pioducc ll)i‘ iiaiiiC of Si thou, unles'- the ligurcs belong to an ear¬ 
lier class of letters Chaldean or edher sounds, as may be 

not unjustly ^nspcciod ; but they coinposi- his name, Rama Or 
llamcsscK, tlf'C article Phi, //tr, iudicaUHl hy Ptha, being in other 
instances cxpletivcly introdiieLd ; and if ihc seated fniurc be Isis, 
as Avc suspect, in-*U'ad of Prlia, wlncb w Mr. Salt's exposition, no¬ 
thing 1 ^ III fact wanting. 

Wc need not say, considering this view of the subject, with 
what propriety the procession ofcrtptivc Ethiopians, Persians, and 
Syrians, or pruhubly Jews, was introduced as an embellishment of 
an excavation, recording his exploits and apoilieosis. 

To enter into a systematic exjJanation of the scries of symbols 
omployeU in this magiaficent work, would fill J" volume; indeed 
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several of the detacli^symbols (among which we may instance the 
eagle over the head‘of the apotheosized hero, and on the ceiling 
of the entrance) would furnish materials for a separate treatise. 
All that is requisite, is succinctly to advert to such of the symbols, 
as complete the proof necessary for the cstahlishmcnt of the theory 
advocated in this paper. Any further disquisition would exceed 
our limits. 

On both walls of the corridor 37 feet in length, leading to the 
pit, are painted the funereal processions of which the lower mys¬ 
teries were composed, and the bout 3f Charon or Buris, which 
conveyed the dead over the Egyptian Styx. These are accompa¬ 
nied by other funereal processions, in which the sarcophagus is 
jepresented in the act of being taken into the cavern. Tlic corri¬ 
dor conducts to the gulf, where probably some tiial of fire and 
water awaited the initiate, and round .which the assembled gods 
of Egypt are depicted, as if to sit in judgment upon him, and to 
receive or reject him. It is remarkable that three black rams, 
which Ulysses sacrificed at the mouth of a similar pit, are por¬ 
trayed at its entry. The black dogs of death are twice represented 
seated on the steps of the staii cases, in the line of the initiated 
hero’s advance. In one instance they arc changed for two ser¬ 
pents. As the hero-king approaches the consuinmaUnu of the 
mystic rite, he is received by Isis, and clothed, as was the case at 
Eleusis, in a new garment: and he is subsequently mtrodneed to 
a sitting figure of Serafns, (as king of tire mysteries, swMlhed and 
clothed in the white garment of initiation,) by Osins, and Biitis, 
In the Jlnll of Heauties, l)c is represented as ■wedded to Ncplhe, 
the celestial V^eiius, and he is firially dt picted as crowned ami en¬ 
throned, with an eagle, the emblem of an apotheosis, over his head, 
and a golden scepiie in his hand. Symbols employed in the mys- 
tciies appear on all sides of the walls, from the entrance gate to 
the magnificent theatre, in which the triumph of the mysta was 
probably dTinounced, and celebrated by the loiul acclaim of Llic 
assemided liierocracy of Thebes:—priestesses of‘Osiiis Bacchus 
in leop:ird skins with serpent wands—priests bearing tlie convolved 
folds of the great serpent of tteruiiy—ihf> tni/stica vannus laecbi — 
the two j)omegrandtcs of goinl and t vil—lustral s))arg('faciioiis-- 
the proseniation of the thie:h of Apis, as a symbol oT the 
lot,"* (it was so called) which the iny&ia was entitled to sliare — 
the figure of Demogoigon’s head—die figure of the rocumbent 
mysta tliawn through a bole in the wall with his feet foremost, 
by means of scveiul cords applied to various parts of his body— 
the repeated appearance of the four actors of the mysteries—the 
I'hal-rtssion or nuplial chamber, (callctl by Belzoui, the room of 
couches) which was a peculiar and well ascertained appendage of 
the'ritcs of Apis and Adonis—the funereal couches and vases br- 
iieatlif thein'^-and^’ finally, the mystic ark or cofier itself, covered 
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whh representations of the upper and lower ni^terics. To these 
evidences should be added^ the singular symbols seen on the first 
stair case of the excavation, leading to the mouth of the pit. The 
latter in an extraordinary manner identify the descending passage, 
with the facilis descensus Averni of Virgirs sixth Eneid* On each 
side of the stair#case, are two parallel recesses, as if intended for 
“ Cubifia,'* and the walls within them are painted with the figures 
to which we refer. ?Rey are such as might naturally be expected 
in the vestibule of the palace of Hades, and the initiate here per¬ 
haps w^as surrounded by similar fearful spectres to those which, 
among several Egyptian symlfols, such as harpies, gorgons, sirens, 
and cliimcras, the Roman Poet has introduced : 

f'cstibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus Orci 
lAtcfus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curee : 

Pallenks habitant Morbij tristisque Senectust 
Et MetuSy et malG8uad& Pames^ et turpis Egestasy 
Tert'ibiles yisu formtB: Letumgue, Laborqne- 

Now among the figures depicted above the cubilia^ most of 
those in Virgil’s description may be recognised and identified— 
Luctusy weeping a fountain of tears from his head; fVar, portrayed 
a*? a fountain of blood ; Senectus, leaning on a staff, reminds us of 
the Sphinxs riddle; a black dog symbolises the presentiment of 
Evil or Anxiefr/, There is Fear, represented by a black human 
victim flying from the executioner; Tkath, portrayed by the same 
victim bound to a stake anil decapitated; A\las or Labor appears 
bearing a globe; and Lctuniy a Gorgon form —terribilis vwu 
forma, —is characterised as a tall human ^ectre, clothed in a black 
pall, and Avith the head of a beetle. 


« 



In Nuptias MAXIMILIANI Prmcipis Saxonia et 
LUDO VICJE Prmcipis Lucce mense Nov. a.d. 
MDCccxxv. Academia Lipsiensis. Auctore God, 

HERMAy*No. Lipsia. 

iVcciPE verba boni pnesaga novis hyinenseis, 

M AXiMiLlANK, dulce Saxonum decus, 

Qu® Pietas et Amor puro concorditer ore 
Hac auspicata luce rite ntincupant. 

Nam cui nobilium proles generosa pa^entutn 
Dilecta fidi ducitur consors tori, 
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Huic blanduA^risit placido Spes pronuba vuitu, 

£t conjugalem Faustitas pncfert faceni. 

Est aliquid, proavis ab regibus esse creatuni 
Jungique fortes et bonos connubiis. 

Nam parilis parili generatur stirpe propago^ 

Et pertinaci noscitur sanguis nota 

Antiquo heroum de sanguine derivatu^ 

Non vaiius altse sponsor indolis/neque 
Degeuercs niagiiis nutrit natalibus ignes, 

Sed spiral idem pectoium fervens calor, 

Factaquc majorum factis sequare nepotes 
Eiscunt, avitas amiulantes glorias. 

Tale Tuo fulget Tyrrheni ab liltore pouti, 
Maximilians^ shtus exortum toro, 

Qua priscos fania est EtruscoruLi Lucunmnes 
Lucae superba condidisse moenia, 

Quam non vicitii Efgiircs, Komuive colonus, 

Non barbarorum vis Golhoruni perdidit^ 

Non Narses itcrum Komaiio niilite captain 
Eelevit, aut Mars T^angobardoruni ferns, 

Nuniqiie erat in iatis^ ut iu illis arcibus oliui 
Hispanicorum degerel reguni genus. 

Unde propagarctur amabiic geimen amceius 
Eougitiquum bd Albjin Saxonifm convaHibiis. 

Quaie ubi post varios ca^us numeiosaque bella 
Luca* rcsurgcns Hicro viilns pede 
Constitit, ct bu;vi slao cieco lobore fcrri 
Regni novavit jura ct unpcri iiioduni, 

Multi ilia ante 1 talas urbs fcrtur nomaiis urbcs^ 

Invisa lutlli, nec inagis cuiquam iiividetis, 

Ipsa suis cnuteuta opibus, pietatib arnica, 

Nutrix bcnaruui ct alaia uiatci artium. • 
ilia ergo patria vcniciili f.iubta prccamur 

SpoNSiii, bonofjue Pj.incipi Sponso siinul. 

VivjUi fclices, et, qui Vos fadcre junxil, 

Anioris exoplata j’ertc pneniia. ' 

\'uiU' felices, et dnitc Copia cornu 

sequatur lida forKnue conics. 

Quo populus, quo Vestjia EoMuSjCelsique PnoriNgii 
ipsumque Rkgis gauiicat sanctum caput, 

JIeois giaiiduivi, quo non aiit justior iiinquam, 
i\ul vixit a^quc civibus carus suis, 

O utinain haiic aniniam seros tucatur iu annos 
Piis ador 9 ;ituin animeus votis Ecus, 
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llanc animani^ qtix prscsidium est cohinienque salusque 
iit ;uvuiii in omne gloria ingens Saxoiiiim. 


FAUSTAM NAVKMTIONEM 

Amustissimi ct Potentissimi Friderici 
tiuiLELMi unlverso "pofulo acclamantcy 

navi vaporibus acta Ponnam prcBtervcherciur d. xiv. 
8<?pt. carmine celcbrat, sirnulque rectoratus et ma- 
iristf'atus academici in Umversitate llcscm Porus- 

.sica lilicnana annuaiji imtaumtionem a. d. xviir. 
Oct. iMDCCcxxv. H. XI. lu Aula Vicaria Academica 
soh omitcr pera^cndam indicil ^1.ucustus Cuilel.- 
MUs A ScHLEGEL, Uiiiv. Rhen. H. T. Rector. 


V EHTic E lurrigeio lubeiitibus iinminec imdis 
Kiipt s ; a sa'Vo dirta dracone fuit, 
llic. molii ill lipa .sunc grata ciibtlia IHjciio, 

Anti a lc\i (opho U cuupie pumicibus, 

IIto jtivat Tcstivo^* giand.vvuni ducero somno.s, 
I>ii:n l aura rticciiulWos, 

At 8iibUo aiLonittift fijviiin capni cxtiilit anlro, 
i^ro'^pjcjoasquc alt:.s jntlt urmidinibus ; 

fragoi instuias aurt"; frrit" An nu‘a icgna 
Inva^it saiM tnix p* iagi domiiius ? 
hituinint rtiECtiis pidsti '-tiopitiiipK* rotarum^ 
l\i loiigo spinnaiil 'A'juora vorticibiis : 
Dciptniui-j cana Kcti juu\i'rit Ariiplutritr, 
i >orsu fjvii paiuio subsjliiiiit agilos ; 

Stu Nvpluniis oquos itnini'-sis pollat habcnid, 

. Cali'ariu'8 roicni })‘im!gi‘iis pcdibus, 

\idi: an iailor? Non hidcns bollna ponti. 
Non Iruxt'rc islani qiiadnqu'desve latoni. 

iNec malum taigit Ini'c, uec*paijdit carbasa vcnlis, 
Noc ruit icquali cajruhi loinigio, 

Curnt spontr sua^ motuqiio volubdis orbe^ 

Ccu licta iugcnio niachiiia J.)a^daleo. 

CiTiu) at enini fiitnos, nite volitantc favilla : 

Fortf rcfiulit aqua^ Mulcibcr ignesuo- » 
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Quod genus <hefx>um est, cui tot miracula parent i 
Quod tautis DivQm navigat auspiciis f 
Jam vultum agnosco propius» veiierorque beniguum* 
Salve, Rex ! Quanto glorior hospitio! 

Nec non Magnanimum circumstetit aurea proles. 

Hsec navis regui spemqiie decusque vcliit. 

Tu merulsti armis, ferrer ne GallicSTTamnis ; 

Te volvam iluctus vindice TeLnonicos. 
llle ego, Romanis olim qui claustrti triunipliis 
Objeci, heu! nuper qualiaS)assiis erum ! 

Liber et oblitus, secura pace, laborum. 

Nunc Bacchi et Cereris nuinera Iseta colo. 

At VOS, contiubio junctse, iiica gaudia, Nymphu:, 
Fraternique ami>es, hue, agite ! ite siinuL 
Jam celebrate choros, uiiibracUla texite fronde, 
Funibus et prorum iiectite pampineis, 

Principis ct Genib puros hbute liquores, 

Implete et succis pocula nobilibus. 

Vos, Augusta Cohobs, ne spernite dona Ly;ei, 
Queis septemgeminus Nilus et ipse caret. 

Cur I’actoii equidein invideain Pliasisque tluentis ? 

liis quoque gurgitibus dives arena micat. 

Cunctis pisG Iluviis uttoliam cornua Rhenus, 

Si tibi sat pKacui, Rex, patriasque Pater! 


UTEUARY INTELUGENCE. 

LATELY PURLISHED. 

The lyelphin and Variorum Classics^ Nos. LXXX. to 
LXXXIV., containing Cwr^twj, DiUy$ Cretemis^ ^c. 

Pompeim Fei>tas and Suetonius, Pr. 1/. Is. per No. —Large 

paper, double. Present Subscription, 9B3. 

As it may not be convenient tu new Subdcnbers to ptircliase at once 
all the Nos, now published, Mr. V. will accommodatt such by deliver* 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
—Stepuem's Greek TarSAORus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus^ No. XXXVI. The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some de¬ 
ceased iaubscribers may still be had at l/* 5s. Small, and 2/. 
12s. 6d. Large Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to 
iZ. Is, Small, and 2/. 15s. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at Ahich they originally enter. Nos. I. Co XXXV. 
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contain above 15,000 words omitted by Stophens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. This copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 

Purchasers of Copies that are not complete are requested to 
take up the deficient Nos, before the publication of the Judex, 
or 27s. will be charged for each No. in suspense : Large paper, 
double. 

SvhieDcHuH^ Greek hexfcon, translated into English. In this 
edition the Latin signiif^aliops, &c. have been rendered into 

r'nglishy the quantities carefully marked, aud about 3000 new 
words added. It foims a valuable Greek and English Lexicon. 
1 vol. 8 vo. lOs. Gd, bds, ^ 

Tlie present Kditioii of ScfiRr.vrLn;s* Lexicon, which has for so long 
a period lacilitated tiie labors and promoted the knowlege of Greek stu¬ 
dents, comes reconiinended to tlfl not ice of the juvenile reader by having 
the explanations in our own tofigve. The plan ot introducing into School 
lior>ks plain English fur bald Latin, in the viterpretutioiis of Greek 
words, has wulun few }fars been saiiclioncd by many most re¬ 

spectable teachers of youth, and we trust that a plan so founded in com¬ 
mon sense, ii'^efiil alike lu the instructor aud the pupil, will be univer- 
sallv adopted. 

Great <<iic has been taken to make the translation as correct as pus* 
sible, and ihnni^h we profc'^s not to claim the merit of universal acciira- 
ry, yet we venture to luipe that the mistakes, which we haveromiiiilled, 
arc but Jew and sliulit. VVe may add that the vayoiis errors in the ori- 
gmaf, wtiicl) have hien tniiliipried in successive Editions^ had become 
so numerous, that we cannot, alter all our care, expect to have succeeded 
in deteciing the wlmle ; but what have esrapeij us on the present occa¬ 
sion, may hill under our eye at a future time. 


Cards of Dnciid; containing the Enunciations and Figures 
belonging to the Propositions in the first six and the eleventh 
Looks of Euclid's Elements, usually read in the Universities. 
Prepared fur Stiulciits in Cieoinotry at the Universities and 
Sdiuols, b) the I*ev. J. Buasse, late J’ellow of Trin Coll., 


Can b. Pr. 5i. ().s. in a case. 


Tiiird Editicm. 


Select Satires of Juvenaf with explanatory notes. ISmo. 
l^r, 5 a’. bds. 

Tironis Thci^auras; or, A New and improved Classical 
Lain <1 d T'aiglish Dictionary, By the llev. J. W. Nib lock, 
M. A, Mablor ofllitchin School, Herts. Cs. 

Onoines; or Kemarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States and Cities. By Sir W. Drummond. 3 vols. Svo. 

Horace^ with English Notes. 65 . Second Edition. 

Greek Grammar; with Notes for the use of those who 
have made some I^rogress in the Language. ByK. Valpy, 
D.D. F.A.S. Tenth ICdilion. Pr. (>.s. (mL bds. i 
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Poems, Odes^ Prologues, and Epilogues, spoken on public 
occasions at Reading School. Second Edition. Pr. 7^- 

Philoslrutorum Imagines et Callistrati StaUise. Textum ad 
fidem Veteriim libroium recensuit et commentarium adjecit 

* 1 ff • .* I 1 


Gra-’ci, curante Jo. Fr. J^oissoiiade. Par. 1825. in 32^^. 

'ETPIUIAHS, Euripides, curatiiL Jo, Fr. Boissonade, Tom. 

• «• f 

h et 114 


l^uciani Toxaiis, Gr<£<j||. Prolegomenis instruxit, annotatio- 
nem et qua?sliones adjtcit C. G. Jacob. Ilalis. 1825. Bvo, 

M^moire sur les Tragiques Grecs, par M, OuvarotF. St. 
P^iersb. 1825. 4to. 


Couteuts of the t1 ourmi! dcs Suvaus for Juh/, 1B25. 

1, Supplement i rilistoirc f^eiierale des Huns, dos Turcs, et des Mo¬ 
guls par 3J. Jo^epli Senkowski; [M. Sihesln* dc Sacy.] 

2, Journal of a Voyage in Amu Miner, by W. M.Leake; fM. Le- 
tronne.] 

3, Tableaux bistoriques, evil aits dcTacilt', traduction nomolle, avec Ic 
fexte eu U'gard par M. Lc Tellicr; [vM, Dauiioii.J 

4, Lcs Lusiades, ou les Portugais, pocnie de f'ainoeiih, cii <li\ chants, 
trfuluction noiucllCavc’C des Notes, p.ik.l. Jk Millir; [AI. Hsniiouaid-J 

0. Platonic l^bilebiis.—JlcceiiMut, piclegoiiu'iu'. et cununentunis illiis- 
tra\il, tJudolietius Stalbuuin ; f Al, Cousin.J 

G. Ilis*i)iie fonipaii'e deS sjsletuob do pbilosoi»liie, par M. Dcgcrando ; 
[Al. Ctiusin.] 

7. Literary Notices. 

i'oi' 


1. Ifistoire iiatureJIe dc re.';>ec(: IiiiiTi'iinc, par J J. A iicy ; [M- AbcN 
llemusat.J 

2. Les AJedaiiics < trientales taut anoienties ijiic u^^odemes, du cabinet 
dc M. \\\ Marsden ; [M- SiUe.stie do Suc}.! 

3. Tiaite eleinciitairc do MsiKMalogu', par 1'. S. IJcudant; [M. Clie- 

vuul. J 

1, rragnicTiti dr Menandr(M‘t do Phiit ruoii, N*c. traduits pai M. Itaoiil 
Korijfltt '; I ibiynouaid j * 

.5. llistoirt. et Alrinoires <!e riuslitut Itoyal de I'lunee, Araileinic des 
liisciipitoits ct JJeJles-Ijotlri's, Tori, 7. (Al. Maiiiioii.J 
fi. Literary Nolires. 

SeptemOcr. 


], Transactions of the iioyal Asiatic Society of (J real Britain and Ire¬ 
land; fReniiisat.] 

Menioiro sur qiielquea Papyrus eerits en Arabe ct leceniment dc- 
"^ouverts eu I’^gypt; [AT. Silvcstrc dc Sacy.] 

■ The litbograpbed jdates ubicb me to accoriipauy ibis Mcnioirc will 
by^inserlcd in afuturc number. 
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3. Anticnf unedited mnnnmcnts of Grecian Art f^om coUoctionR in 
various coiintiics, priiit'ipaily in Great Britain^ by >amcs Milliiigen; 
fJ\J. Haoul-KoclRltc.J 

4. I'Va^inciisd’iiu Caiirioneito in^'ditqiii si: froiive dans la bibliolbeque 
du Collrj^e Bo 3 al dcs nohics do Lisboiiiio ; fM. Bavnouard.J 

/> Traitc'tloinoiitiiim dc A^im':r;dt>»ic, par b'. S. Boudant; [i\I. Clic- 

ti. Lilcniry Nnlb cs. 

■ < — 

NEW INTIif.I.lOENCE. 

liiographir innvx isi lle (ui?iViiue et modente, or an alpliabe- 
tical hialory of the })ubhc and piivate life of all men who have 
distingui.sli(’(l tlirinsclvos by their urhings iheir actions^ their 
lalcMits, their virtues, or their criines. A work entirely new^ 
edited bv a society of men of ieauntij^ and literature; vol. 41 
and 42. (Sca-Sok) sold by J;, (i. Michaud, 2 vols, in 

8vo- 5^)8 and oB4 pages. i 

De Ofiisinibus cl Tatis ILccImtc ChriiliaiL'V ia India Orien- 
(uli; auclore iiaqujn llohlenberg. ilafni»e. 1824, in Svo. 

Annnti'^ Islaiiiisin'r mvc Tabidie sMudsronistJco-chroiiolo- 

’ to 

gicie kiialilarum el ic^mn Ori.-ntis el Oceidentis, accedente liis- 
toria'rnicai imi, Karamanoruni, S(.]guikitlartiui, &c- K codici- 
bus mamiscri|>tis Aiah. IhU. Weg, 1 composuit, La- 

tine vertil, edidit D. JiiMiis s^asseu Lasinu.sscn. Uaunia'. J82.>- 

in 4to, 

Mineralogy. Pnahoinf) ti'/fn Mi/icrtdoyiii / i^simana. An 
Introduction to the mnn r.ilogN of jMmmi V esuvius, bv 'T. Mon- 

to 

licelli, secretary to the tJoyal Acadcniv of Sciences at Naples, 
and M. Cavelh, willi l;i plates. Naples. 18‘2j. 

Ita/i/, 

They write from Italy, that M. Angelo Mai has recently dis¬ 
covered considerable fragments of Menander and Poli/him, and 
a complete book of JJiodoras Sicutus^ which treats particular- 
Iv of the Pheniviam. 

Ccrmanif. 

heln'buvh dcr ktrchcni^cschichte* Course of Ecclesiastical 
history, by Giesclor Darmstadt, in 8vo. I’his 1st vol. conducts 
the history to the reign of Septimus Soverus, A.l). 193, 

Diciiomiairc historhfue, or Classical Universal Biography, 
an entirely new work, by general Beauvais, and a society of 
learned men; tlic bibhograpliic pail being reused by M. 
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fiarbier. 1 at delivery, [A—Bog] in octavo, !£#(> pn^es; the 6 
deliveries will contain 1176 pages. The price of each is, on tine 

paper, franca, 

Asiatic Miscellanies^ or a selection of critical pieces and me- 
nioits, relative to the Sciences, Customs, History and Geogra¬ 
phy of Oriental nations, by M. Abel-H^usat, secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, &c., sold W Dondey-Dwpr^. 1st vol. 
456pages, in Bvo. The subjects colledt*(f in this 1st vol. treat of 
the preaching of Christianity hi particularly in'China ; 

of the two religions of the Logos, ^nd of Boudlia. General gram¬ 
mar and philosophy of language; oriental writings ; history of 
India ; of the diplomatic relations entertained at various epochs 
bv the Asiatic princes among themselves, or with those of 
Europe, &.C. 'J"he I2d vol. will confined to paleographic,, 
philosophic and literary observations on the writings and lan¬ 
guage of the Chines^* the 3d and 4tii will consist of extracts 
and fragments, relative to the literature, geography, and biogra¬ 
phy of the East. In an article on the life and opinions of tlie 
Chinese philosopher Lao^tseu, inserted in this first volume, it 
would appear that Plato had borrowed his opinions from Imo- 
tseUf who dorished when Confucius w as a child, and about two 
centuries before Socrates, who taught Plato: we have only 
room to say, thi^is a most interesting paper, and the work 
has engaged the pailicular attention of the learned contributors 
to the Journal des Savans^ who purpose giving a full and par¬ 
ticular account of this work in one of their next numbers. 

Polyglot Grammar^ wherein the Ilebiew, Chaldean, the 
Syriac, the Greek, Latin, English, Freikh, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages, are reduced to one general rule syntax^ 
by Samuel Barnard, pages 312. in 8vo. ^ew York. 1823. 
Wilder and Campbell. ' * 

Chresiomathia Hyriaca^ siveS. Ephnemi selects, cum notis 
criticis, philoiogicis, Instor., et glossario locupletisimos; k 
Haiih et Sieffert in 8vo. Leipzig. 1823. Vogel. 

The object of this work is to offer not only an assistance 
to academic instruction, but also to those who possess sufficient 
grammatical knowledge to read and understand ihe Syriac writ¬ 
ings without the help of a master. Leipzic, pages 603. Aug. 
1823. 

M« Wolf of Copenhagen has translated into the Greenlandish 
language the book of Genesis, and the psalms of David, at the 
' eKpence of t^e Copenhagen Biblical Society. Isaiah, and the 
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four Evangelists and the rest of the New T^ament, have also 

been translated into that language. « 

Expozt de quelques-uns desprweipaux articles de la Theogonie 
de$ lirahines : Exposition oT some of the principal doctrines of 
the Theogony of the H/amins : conlaining a full description of 
the great sacrifirc of the Imrse, denominated Assua^'Meda ; of 
the origin and of the ^ing of the Gauges, of the celebrated 
temple oJ'Gaifa, of ll5ej|fticarnations of Vichnou, &c,, extracted 
and ■translated from th<' originals written in the language of 

that country, by the Abbe ^Jubois, formerly missionary at My¬ 

sore. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

The Eibrary of the Seraglio^ Some persons interested in 
oriental iiteruture, having read the article on this subject' pro¬ 
cured the following inforinryion, extracted from a letter written 
from Constantinople, by the ex-hospodar of Walachia^ to his son, 
the prince Costuntiiio Carazza. t 

“ Besides it has been generally believed, and with a considerable de¬ 
gree of certainty, that the Sultan Mustafdia here spoken of, hud been 
poisoned previously to his reaching the Oitoiiian thioiie; but tbo dose 
not being ^^ufFicicfitly strong to produce iustaiit death, was however, 
.sutficieiitly poweifiil to alfect essentially his animal economy. It is also 
well known, that Scarlat, that is to say, ('arlu Carazza, enjoyed at that 
time the iiiicpialilied favor of the Sultan, that he was the eonfideutial 
physician of his highness, and during many yCAr.s he devoted all his 
time to the cure of that prince. But the advanced age of Carlo Ca¬ 
razza not permitiing him to give that constant and assiduous attention 
to his royal patient, which his disorder rcqiAired, ho obtained permis¬ 
sion of the Sultan to place near him, in his stead, as far as regarded his 
tnedibal fuuctioiis, his sun Giorgio, a young man full of zeal, kiiowlege, 
and talent, who had lately returned from ilolland, where be had gone 
through his studies in medicine. This noting doctor continuing the 
treatment commenced by his father, had the good fortune to restore 
the Sultan's health, who to reward so eminent a service appointed him 
chief interpreter of the Sublime-Poitc, a high and distinguished office, 
in the exercise of which he died, at the moment when be was going to 
bo advanced to the tfirone of Walachia. But the Grand-Seigneur, 
thinking that he had nut sufficiently rewarded the family of Carazza, 
granted to old Carlo, the father of the deceased, the vacant place of 
graud iiitcrprcte!!', besides conferring on him the title of prince of Wa¬ 
lachia, excusing him, by reason of his great age, which exceeded that 
of a hundred, from fulfilling the duties attached to that dignity. The two 
Caruzzas mentioned above, are in fact, one the grandfather, and the 
other the father of prince Giovanni Carazza, ex-hospodar of Walachia. 

"That Carlo and Giorgio Carazza had been desirous to avail them¬ 
selves of the Sultan's ill health, in order to obtain permission to pene- 


' Vide Le Bulktin universe! dc M. de Ferussac. Mars. 1835. No. 335. 
also Classical Journal, No. 69, p. 43S. 
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of many words aijd things which they would seek in vain else¬ 
where. 

A Latin translation of the Grc^ Chronicle of Euficbius has 
been discovered and presented to the Societe de Geographic at 
Paris. 

3'Ae principleit of the Christian fai^^^^'anslated into Chinese* 

Mohammedanwke TJturgie; •^dan Liturgy; entided 

Durable Satisfaction^ serving to e<‘'plain ' die bappuicss of the 
faithful in regard to prayer. Constantinople, year of the Hejra, 
1339, (1833.) 4to, C78 pp. at the printing press of Skulan, 
under the direction of El Uadge Ibrahim Saib- 

Sheik ibrahiiH ben Mubaniedj of^leppo,(\vho died in 1349), 
is the author of the above \vork, winch bears a high reputaii/nj 
among Mussiilmeii, aiicj is called, Gkinijetol — Muteindfi-schcr- 
kat Muojclil-musselli It is the commentary on MinijetU-mm- 
setli, by the celebrated Sheik Seed-eddin Ashghari, z woik 
which treats on the duties of prayer. It is divided into lour 
parts^ and gives the names in Arabic of the various daily prayers ; 
viz. the prayer at break of clay, morning, at half past one, at 
four o’clock, at sun set, and at night. It gives full directions 
respecting the neceaSary ablutions with water or sand, ol the 
various prostiations, genuflexions and sittings during prayer; 
prayers for Friday, for the dead, prayer of the consecration : an¬ 
other part of the work tieuts of tlie IMesdshid^ which the Per¬ 
sians call Meskit, the Spaniards Mcsqnita, the (mermans Mos- 
chlsG, the French Mosqiice, and the English JSlosc^ue* The work 

concludes wdth several controversies. 

An Account of some EapifniSt containing A^alnc inscrip- 
tio7}s^ recently dheovaed in Egypi. 1 he celcb;ated Oiicnlahst, 
the iiaron Silvestre dc Sacy, has read a memoir on these writings 
or inscriptions, to the Uoyal Academy of inscriptions and belles- 
lettfPs, in the month of June last, by which it appears, that he 
has decyphered and explained these writings, and has made, 
through them, an important historical discovery, whereby it ap¬ 
pears inconirovcrtibly that the formation of the Arabic letteis 
denominated Neskhi w^as used in Egypt, about three centuries 
previous to the period ascribed to them by the Arabian histo.i- 
ans, that is to say, in the 33d year of the Hejra and not about 
the year 330 of the ilejra; the invention or introduction ot 
which letterb had been ascribed to Ebn-Mokla, about the be¬ 
ginning cyf the<i?ourlh century of the Uejra; for the inscriptions 
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brought to light by the I<;;prned Baron, which arc in l/te Neskhi 
charaeter, bear dale in ihc fiioiith Shouei in the ^Myear of the 

4 

, IH TllK PKKSS. 

There is uctiTin tbel^rtss ft new edition of Bishop Andrews^s 
Preces Piivato QuoUcI* First published ui 1675, m 

Greek and Latin. 

Tlie Sjixteentli and V lunie of the new edition of the 
Theatre complet/l^s Grecs/^ by M. Raoul-Rochettc, is on 
the eve o( publication. 

I^isquisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and their pro¬ 
bable connexion with the shows of the Eleusinian and other 

I ‘ 

Mysteries, by James Christie, a Member of the Society of 
J)iletlanti, will soon appear. 

The Fundamental words of the Greek Language, adapted to 
the Memory of the Student by means of Derivations and Deri¬ 
vatives, Striking Contexts, and other x\ssociations. Ey F, 

Vaipy, A,M. 'rrin. Coll, Camb, 8vo. Pr. 10s. 6d. 

Shortly will be published, Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descrip¬ 
tive of the country of Palestine, and of the ^*amiers and Cus- 
turns of the ancient Israelites, in vols. post 8vo, 

A Comparative V^lew of Cliristiuiuty, and all the other forms 
of Religion which have existe<l, particularly in regard to its 
moral tendency. 15y William Lawrence Brown, D-D,, Principal 
of MariHchall College, ALcnlcen, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Peter Steel, A.iSl. is preparing for publication, a Greek Vo- 
cabnlaiy^ wnth Exercises, intended for the use of the junior 
pupils. 

'The Modern Greek Grammar of Julius David, formerly one 
of the Professors in ihc Greek College of Scio; translated from 
the Original Frendi, by tlie Rev. George \V innock, A.B. of 
Magdalen liall, Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces in the Ionian 
Islands. 

Epigranunata e Pnrioribus Grtecai Anthologize Fontibus hau- 
sit; Annotationibus Jacobsii De Bosch et aliorum instruxit: 
suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam 
adjuiixit Joannes Edw^ards, A.M, 8vo. 


* Vide Journal dcs Savans, August, 1825. 
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TO CORRESPO^.OENTS. 


Mao}’ Communications arc unavoidably postponed. 


. . -" . .... 

[ADVEBTISi!&IEN\*] 

LONGMAN, REES. ORME, BROWN, AN1> 

GREEN’S 

CATALOGUE OF'OLD ROOKS. 

Part L for 1826. 

On February the First, will be published Part I. of a Cataloj^ut; 
of Old Books for 1826, comprising various Collections rcceiUlv 
purchased in Spain, Italy, France, Germany arid Holland ; «‘om- 
bining a variety of Books of extreme rarity, utility and curiosity ; 
numerous specimens of early printing, among which an* Lexicons, 
Grammars, BibleSj^Vorks with Copper and Wood Engravings ihat 
have hitherto escaped the researches of Bibliographers, a few 
early Books printed on Vellum, suujc rich illuminated Missals, 
valuable historical \^rks in various languages, including many 
on Northern Literature; a good collection of learned W'orks and 
Classics, editiones principec, &c. &c. remarkable fine copies of 
Casar a Clarkf, the largest paper; lUcnetiski Arabico- 

Pmico Titrcarmn, the largest paper, of which only two copies 
were printed, the other being in the Imperial Library at Vienna; 
Voyages Pitioresques en France^ Switzerland, Istria el •Dalmatia, 
with the Engravings in three different states,•vTz., eielnngs, jiroofs- 
before the letter, and prints; line copies of works from the Aldinc 
and Elzevir presses, and aline collection of Works in the English 
language. 

Orders for the Catalogue will be received by Messrs. Longman 
A Co. in London, and by Booksellers in every Town in the 
Country. 


END of NO. LXIV. 









